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TO  T rf  E 


/ 


reader 


I HAVE  had  my  fhare  in  all  tliofe  benefid 
which  his  Britannic  Majefty,  and  the  nation 
bver  which  he  rules,  have  poiired  upon  the  un- 

» , 'V 

happy  planters  of  St.  Domingo.  Bound  by  great 
obligations,  it  hath  been  my  ardent  defire  to  render 
ft  ferviceable  and  public  proof  of  my  gratitude ; 
but,  circumftanced  as  I am;  I found  it  difficult  to 
aCcompliffi  the  obje6b  of  my  wiffies.  I am  too  old 
to  enter  lipon  a military  life,  and  my  profeffional 
acquirements^  fuch  as  they  arej  do  not  find  place 
bn  the  prefent  occafionJ 


In  this  perplexity,  I learned  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  coffee- tree^;  which;  at  a former  period,  was 
highly  extended  and  improved  in  my  native  coun- 
try, hath  riot  yet  (for  what  reafon  I know  not) 
been  much  attended  to  in  the  ifiand  of  Jamaica. 
The  hint  gave  me  fome  hopes,  that  by  commu- 

A 2 nicatirig 


TO  THE  READER. 

nicating  my  experience  on  this  fubjecSt,  I fhould  be 
enabled  to  acquit  myfelf  of  a fmall  part  of  my 
cbilgations ; for,  after  a life  fpent  at  the  bar,  I had 
chofen  my  abode  of  repofe  on  an  eftate  of  that 
kind,  which  I had  the  good  fortune  to  improve  to 
a confiderable  degree  of  perfection. 

Such  is  the  motive  of  the  prefent  attempt.  I 
have  exerted  myfelf  to  the  utmofl  of  my  power 
to  make  it  complete  in  defign,  and  ufeful  in  practice. 
I thus  take  the  liberty  to  dedicate  it  to  the  Britifli 
planters,  and  to  beg  for  it  their  patronage  and 
fiipport. 

That  1 Ihould  have  ventured  to  write  the  fol- 
lowing pages  in  a language  to  which  I am  in  a 
great  ineafure  a ftranger  may  feem  extraordinary; 
and,  indeed,  I am  fenfible  that  I can  fcarcely  efcape 
the  charge  of  prefumption  and  rallinefs.  The 
following  is  my  only  apology.  The  work  is  in- 
tended for  Englifh  planters,  the  majority  of  whom, 
perhaps,  do  not  underftand  my  native  tongue;  and 

though  the  prefent  form  may  be  awkward,  I muft 
beg  indulgence  for  it,  as  1 know  of  no  body  ready 

to  undertake  the  irkforne  tafle  of  a tranflation. 

Nothing  but  fuch  necelTity  could  have  Induced 
me  to  encounter  fuch  an  arduous  undertaking,  an 
undertaking  to  which  I am  fenfible  I am  very 

unequal, 


TO  THE  READER. 


V 


unequal,  efpecially  as  I mud  frequently  enter  into 
defcrlptions  abounding  with  technical  terms,  where 
there  is  danger  of  error  and  miftake,  and  where 
great  corrednefs  is  not  only  neceflary,  but  where  ■ ■ 
fome  portion  of  elegance  ought  to  be  found  to 
relieve  the  drynefs  of  the  fubjeCt. 

It  is,  however,  prefumed,  that  readers,  who  con- 
fult  my  work  on  account  of  its  information,  will  not 
' be  too  faftidious  at  the  homeline fs  or  awkwardnefs 
of  its  drefs.  I have  fpared  no  pains,  though  I may 
fometimes  have  failed  to  make  my  meaning  intelli- 
gible. I know  I can  not  have  efcaped  the  idioms 
of  my  native  tongue,  w^hich  appear  fiat  and  ridi- 
culous  in  the  ears  of  an  Englilhman.  But  if,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  defeds,  which  may  fometimes 
occafion  w^arinefs  and  difgufi:,  the  planter  will  for- 
tify himfelf  with  patience,  to  follow  out  the  feries 
of  my  obfervations,  the  refulc  of  experience  and 
much  refiedion,  detailed  in  the. following  fheets,  he 
may,  perhaps,  at  lafi:  find  fome  information  worthy 
of  his  attention.  If  fuch  fliould  be  the  cafe,  the 
author  will  have  the  reward  of  his  labour. 

■ I have  only  to  obferve,  that  I had  no  thouo-hts  of 
writing  for  my  countrymen,  the  planters  of  St.  Do-. 
mingo  j thefe  know  as  much  of  the  matter  as  I - 
.do;  and  therefore  have  no  occafion  for  my  in- 
ftrudions,  nay,  I exped  many  will  blame  me  for 

A 3.  laborioufly 


TO  THE  READER. 

laborioufly  committing  to  writing  what  they  fuppofe 
all  the  world  to  know.  But  in  anfwer  to  this,  I 
Ihall  beg  leave  to  oppole  my  motto;  and  without 
pretending  that  any  thing  will  here  be  found  capable 
of  better  informing  them,  only  hope,  that  if  the  wife 
diflike  to  remember^  the  ignorant  may  fill  be  glad  to 
leamu 


Port-au-Prince, 

St.  Domingo, 

March  ift,  1797.  j - j L 
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COFFEE  PLANTER'of  St.  DOMINGO: 

O Ky 

A SHORT  explanation 'OF  THE  ' 

CULtiFATION  OF  THE  COFFEE  TREE, 

\ 

AND  OF  THE 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  COFFEE-, 

As  thefe  were  lately  pra^lifed  in  the  Island  of 
St.  DOMINGO, 

particularly  in  the  Parijh  of  Borgne  in  the  North* 


rjpHE  cultivation  of  the  Coffee  Tree,  arid  the 

1 mode  of  preparing  the  coffee,  which  were  in- 
troduced into  St.  Domingo  fo  early  as  fixty  years 
ago,  had,  in  the  courfe^of  time,  improved  to  fuch 
a height  of  increafe  and  perfe6lion,  that  the  annual 
produce  exceeded  feventy  millions  of  pourids ; and 
the  quality,  though  inferior  to  that  of  Mocha,  where 
the  tree  feems  to  be  indigenous,  was  not  lefs  perfedl 
than  that  of  Martinico  ; vying  even  Vv^ith  the  coffee 
of  the  Jfland  of  Mauritius  or  Bourbon. 

If  then,  the  cultivation  of  this  rich  article  of 
commerce  happens  to  be  ftill  in  its  infancy  in  any 
of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  it  might  probably  be 
doing  fuch  colonies  an  acceptable  fervice,  to  expofe 
to  their  view,  in  a plain,  perfpicuous,  and  me- 
thodical manner,  thofe  proceffes  of  culture  which 
have  bed  fucceeded  in  St.  Domingo ; and  efpe- 
cially  in  that  part  of  St.  Domingo,  which  had  tke 

B earliefi: 


In  trod  n ca- 
tion. 


N 


N 


z 


THE  COFFEE  PLANTER 

Introduc-  earlieft  claims  to  the  improvement  of  this  valuable' 
plant  and  commodity. 

Such  is  the  fcope  of  this  fmall  treatife,  which 
(without  regard  to  narrow  ideas  of  national  rival- 
%ip^  illiberal  at  all  times,  and  which  ought  to  find' 
place  no  longer  in  the  breafts  of  French  royalifts) 
I v;as  induced  to  undertake,  from  my  prefent  fitua- 
tibn  and  my  late  engagements ; and  perhaps  fuch 
may  be  my  fate,  that  I lhall  make  the  trial  of 
pradlifing,  amongft  my  new  fellow  citizens,,  and  in 
my  newly  adopted  country,  vvhat  I here  make  public 
for  their  information. 

It  mud;  not  be  imagined  that  I value  myfelf  on- 
the  merits  of  this  performance.  It  is  not  doing; 
much  to  bring  together  and  to  arrange,  in  natural 
and  obvious  order,  the  common  methods  and  prac- 
tices of  planters.  If,  by  chance,  any  thing  has  arifen 
fi*om  my  own  experience  and  reflection,  I am  con- 
feious  it  jnufl:  have  been  of  eafy  and  obvious  re- 
mark. But,  that  I may  trace  this  interefting  fubjeeft 
through  its  various  lleps,- without  (as  far  as  I am 
able)  leaving  any  point  unexplained,  I lhall  take  up 
the  planter,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  exprefiion,  in 
the  cradle  of  his  fettlement,  condudl  him  in  his 
progrefs,  till  his  labours  have  arrived  at  maturity,, 
or  the  highed;  pitch  of  improvement^  nay  till  his 
rnaterials,  exhaiifted  'and  fpent,  begin  to  fink  into 
decay,  a period  which  demands  the  mod;  careful 
attention,  as  it  is  capable  of  being  retarded  by  Ikill, 
ingenuity,  and  vigilance. 

Divifion  por  the  fake'  of  methodical  arrangemient,  I lhall 

ot  tine  * * 1 1 1 * 1 

Work,  divide  the  work  into  four  chapters* 


The 


The  firft  chapter  comprehends  the  choice  of  the 
ground,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  grubbing  of  it, 
the  firft  plantations,  and  more  particularly  all  the 
acceflbry  articles. 

The  fecond  takes  in  the  various  eftablifhments ; 
namely,  the  conftru6lions,  workhoufes,  buildings, 
and  engines ; dwelling  and  outhoufes,  negro-huts 
and  ftables.  The  firft  of  thefe  neceftarily  leads  me 
to  a previous  explanation  of  the  mo^e  of  drefting 
or  preparing  the  coffee. 

Jn  the  third,  I enter  into  a full  detail  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  coffee-tree,  tracing  it  through  the 
^feveral  ftages  of  its  growth  and  duration. 

The  fourth  prefents  a ftiort  view  of  the  ma- 
nagement, difcipline,  and  care  of  the  negroes  and 
cattle. 

The  whole  concludes  with  an  appendix,  exhi- 
biting a general  idea  of  the  form  of  that  conftitu- 
tion  and  government,  which  encouraged  and  che- 
rilked  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other  branches  of  our 
colonial  culture  and  trade  5 fuch  an  enquiry,  not 
unworthy  of  notice  at  any  time,  is  at  prefcnt  par- 
ticularly interefting  to  the  Englifh  nation,  and  on 
that  account  I hope  will  not  be  confidered  by  any. 
one  as  foreign  to  my  fubjecft. 


Introduc- 

tion. 
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V CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE-  CHOICE  OF  THE  GROUND,  AND  OF  WHAT-^ 
EVER  RELATES  TO  THE  GRUBBING  OF  IT;  THE 
FIRST  PLANTATIONS,  AND  MORE  PARTICULARLY 
THE  ACCESSORY  ARTICLES. 


€HAP.  1. 


Lands. 


WHEN  I willi  to  defcribe  a period  of  fiiccefs, 
improvement^  plenty,  and  profperity,  I mull 
go  back  to  the  year  1788.  A veil  muft  be  drawn 
over  the  following  times. 

The  whole  property  in  land,  in  St.  Domingo, 
ts  derived  originally  from  the  king,  not  through  a 
feodal  fi(5lion,  but  in  the  trueft  and  ftridleft  fenfe  of 
the  word.  It  was  parcelled  out  into  lots,  and  be- 
{lowed  by  charter,  which  his  majehy’s  reprefen- 
tatives  were  impowered  to  grant.  The  lots  were 
ufnally  64-— 100— or  225  fquares,  in,  or  eq^uivalent 
to,  regular  Iquare  figures 

After  fo  long  a period  of  encouragement  and 
of  exertion,  as  were  confpicuous  in  this  ifland,  few 
lands  remained,,  in  1789,  to  be  granted,  except  per- 
haps in  the  very  inacceffible  heights  of  mountains ;; 


* For  the  better  undei-flandlng  of  this,  and  of  feveral' ofher  articles,, 
the  fqt/are'h  refdly  a' fquare  of  land,  350  feet  in  length  and  breadth,, 
or  of  a hundred  paces  y the  pace  being  three  feet  and  a half  in  fquare.. 

The  French  foot,  or  pied  de  roiy  is  longer  than  the  Engllrti  one, 
by  8 lines  and  the  tenth  of  a line.  It  has  12  inches,  and  the  inch 
12  lines. 

According  to  calc’datlon,  three  Engllfli  acres  are  equal  to  a fquare 
and  Aj.ths  ; ib  that  300  acres  will  amount  to  116  fquares  and  about  a 
third. 

when 
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'fvhcn  lands  therefore  'vvere  wanted,  they  were  ufually  ^^ap.  t 


purchafed  from  their  owners,  ~ From  the  extraor- 
dinary demands,  the  prices  rofe  progrefliveJy  to  an 
tincommon  heisht. 

But,  in  whatever  manner  lands  may  be  obtained, 
an  entry  is  made  originally,  by  the  afiidance  of  a 
proper  officer,  who  opens  the  lines  in  the  woods, 
and_  places  {lamped  buts  in  the  angles.  It  is  an 
obje<5l  of  attention  to  re-viiit  the  lines  occafionally, 
to  clear  awav  the  bulhes  from  around  the  buts;  and 
even  to  place  marks,  at  certain  diflances  in  the 
lines,  of  exotic  flrong  plants,  as  bamboos,  to  pre- 
vent any  involuntary  trefpafs  on  the  part  of  the 
neighbours. 

Very  few  of  thofe  individuals  v/ho  undertake  2,  Choice, 
the  cultivation  of  coffiee,  are  fufficiently  attentive  to 
make  a proper  choice  of  the  moil  fuitable  grounds 
for  this  purpofe.  As  the  coffee  lands  are  more  or 
lefs  removed  to  the  faftneffes  of  mountains,  and 
rendered  difficult  of  acceis,  by  the  intricate  woods 
which  cover  the  declivities ; chance,  occafion,  and 
accidental  conveniences  more  frequently  determine 
the  choice,  than  theoretical  inveftigation  of  pro- 
perties, and  adluai  local  knowledge  of  the  grouivd, 
and  of  its  expoiitions.  Such  are  the  common  omif- 
fions  in  the  beginning;  and,  fuch  being  the  caie, 
it  becomes  the  bufinefs  of  the  purchafer  to  be  fatis- 
fled,  and  to  endeavour  to  turn  to  the  beil  ac- 
count, by  induftry  and  attention,  that  portion  which 
has  fallen  to  his  lot.  _ 

But  though  purchafes  are  often  made  at  random, 

CO  fuch  hardfhip  is  infeparably  connedled  with  the 
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thing  Itfelf.  Judicious  enquiry  or  choice  will  find 
feveral  foundations,  more  or  lefs  fafe,  from  v/hich 
the  fettler  may  gain  information. 

The  fird:  and  mofc  general,  as  alfo  the’  eafieft  of 
all,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  di(lri61',  and  the  flate 
of  the  plantations  around  the  fettlement  in  view. 
It  is  well  known  chat  in  the  fame  parilli,  and  even 
on  the  fame  ellate,  the  lands  are  of  great  variety, 
both  in  point  of  the  intrinfic  quality  of  foil,  and 
as  affedted  by  fituation.  b;Owever,  when  the  ad- 
joining efcates  exhibit  plantations  luxuriant,  pro- 
ductive, and  lafting,  it  is  an  encouraging  prognoftic 
for  the  planter  who  fixes  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  next  place,  information  may  be  gathered 
from  general  -experience  j for  inftance,  it  is  a faCt 
beyond  contradiction  that  the  low  mountains,  and 
thofe  near  to  the  champaign  country  are,  by  far, 
lefs  proper  for  the  production  of  coffee,  than  thofe 
in  high  and  interior  fituations.  The  former  are  hot, 
often  dry,  and  fometimes,  which  is  (till  w^'orfe,*  liable 
to  the  parching  deftruClive  air  of  the  fea  ; and  it  is 
known  that  coffee-trees  delight  in  a cool  climate, 
in  an  open  or  permeable  virgin  foil,  frequently 
watered  by  rains,  the  defeCl  of  which  no  other 
watering  (though  ever  fo  practicable  and  carefully 
executed)  can  properly  fupply.  On  the  firft  or 
lower  mountains,  the  foil  is  in  general  light  and 
fhallow ; the  tree  of  courfe  Is  fliort-lived,  both  be- 
caufe  its  perpendicular  root  foon  meets  wdth  the 
gravel-ftone,  and  becaufe  the  vegetative  furface  is 
wafhed  away  in  a fliort  time,  by  the  combined  effcCt 
of  weeding,  of  rain,  and  declivity  of  defcent.  The 
3 crops, 
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crops,  in  fuch  cafes,  muft  be  kept  up  by  making 
new  plantations  every  year ; and  in  this  manner, 
the  whole  land  will  be  worn  out  in  a fliort  time, 
if  of  moderate  extent : the  crops  alfo  are  rapid ; 
and,  in  fuch  fituations,  more  hands  and  more  plat- 
forms are  required  for  the  harveft. 

On  the  contrary,  the  climate  is  cooler  on  the  high 
mountains : the  foil  is  always  deeper  and  more 
firm ; rain  is  more  frequent ; in  general  the  de- 
clivity is  lefs ; the  time  of  crop  is  longer,  and  more 
convenient;  the  trees,  in  fhort,  are  more  lafting : 
all  this  is  feen  on  the  firft  appearance.  A fuller 
and  more  luxuriant  vegetation,  majeftic  trees,  great 
intricacy  of  underwood,  and  m.yriads  of  tropical 
creeping  plants,  proclaim  it  at  once.  You  fee  that 
the  powers  of  greater  coolnefs  have  accumulated 
for  ages,  with  unbounded  profufion,  the  fpoils  of 
nature,  of  which  the  genial  mould  is  formed,  being 
lefs  rapidly  diffipated  by  the  effeds  of  the  fun  on 

the  higher  mountains,  than  on  the  fcorched  hills 
below. 

I do  not  pretend  to  fay  that  lands  of  the  hrfl;  kind 
are  deftitute  of  advantages,  fpecious  at  firfl  fight, 
and  too  apt  to  infnare  the  unexperienced  people 
of  the  towns.  Firft  there  is  an  eafier  acccfs  and 
eafier  means  of  carriage ; befides  this  convenience, 
on  the  lower  mountains,  the  trees  are  planted  nearer, 
becaufe  they  do  not  arrive  to  fize.  Thus,  inftead 
of  2,500  in  a fquare,  perhaps  there  may  be  8,000 ; 
and  thus  the  faine  extent,  by  its  greater  number  of 
trees,  will  yield  as  much  as  in  a better  foil ; but  if 
the  feafon  be  dry,  the  grain  will  be  blafted  or 

B 4 empty, 
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empty,  mildewed  or  fcorched;  and,  in  the  latter 
cafe,  the  ends  of  the  branches  will  wither.  Laftly, 
the  trees  will  be  of  fhort  duration  ; great  extent 
of  land  will  be  neceffary  to  fupply  the  plantations 
every  year,  and  work  will  be  gradually  more  diftant 
and  inconvenient. 

Upon  the  whole,  perfonal  convenience  muft  be 
facrificedi  the  higheft  and  the  remoteft  lands  are 
preferable,  notwithflanding  the  trouble  and  fatigue 
of  climbing  mountains  on  horfeback,  and  the  ex- 
pence of  having  a great  number  of  mules  for  car- 
riage. 

The  foil  on  the  mountains  confids  generally  of  a 
bed  of  mould,  more  or  lefs  deep ; but  which  ought 
not  to  be  lefs  than  four  or  five  feet.^  It  lies  upon 
quick  rock,  or  upon  a kind  of  foft  ftone  (tuf) 
which  feems  to  be  formed  from  clay. 

The  foftefl:,  that  is  the  moft  friable  earth,  is  cer- 
tainly the  befl  of  all,  becaufe  it  is  the  moft  per- 
meable both  to  water  and  to  the  roots  of  plants ; 
if  (what  is  feldom  the  cafe)  the  declivity  be  gentle, 
fo  that  it  be  in  no  danger  of  being  Vv^afhed  away> 
But  in  general,  in  fteep  grounds,  a firm  but  not 
clayey  earth,  friable  by  hard  prclfure,  mixed  with 
a proportion  of  fand,  gravel,  or  fmall  ftones,  through 
which  water  may  find  an  eafy  way,  is  the  moft 
defirable. 

The  native  plants  and  native  trees,  furnifh  a 
fure  indication.  Where  vegetation  is  profufe,  the 
trees,  large,  high,  thick,  numerous;  the  underwood 
and  creeping  plants  luxuriant,  the  ground  cannot 
fail  to  be  rich.  This,  however,  admits  of  exception. 

Mahogany, 
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Mahogany,  all  the  very  hard  or  rozin  trees,  and  chap.  i. 
even  the  gre  t palm  tree,  (a)  when  in  abundance,  ’ ^ 

are  an  evidence  • f dry  and  fometimes  of  barren 
o-round.  But  the  feveral  kinds  of  cedar,  the  other 
trees  of  a foft  contexture,  and  of  white  wood, 
as  alfo  a kind  of  lelTer  palm  tree  (called  here 
chapelet ) are  an  evidence  of  frefh  and  good  foil. 

But  fome  depth  is  always  required. 

Some  grounds  are,  in  a great  meafure,  covered 
with  white  limeftone,  fo  as  to  have,  from  a diftance, 
the  appearance  of  a wildernefs  of  fnow ; but  the 
ftone  is  intermixed  with  a very  vegetative  mould.  ' 
Planting  is  more  difhcult  in  fuch  places,  fymmetry 
lefs  regular.  But  the  ftones  prevent  the  mould 
from  being  waflied  away ; and,  if  the  climate  is 
rainy,  the  trees  grow  remarkably  fine,  produftive, 
and  lading. 

The  colour  of  the  ground  is  of  no  great  conle- 
quence ; though  it  mud:  be  owned  that  fuch  as  is 
fomewhat  reddidi,  has  ofeenex  than  others  the  prin- 
cipal defirable  qualities. 

The  climate  of  the  mountains,  though  very  rainy,  5. 
is  healthy  s the  greater  part  of  the  diftempers,  which 
the  negroes  are  liable  to,  originating  from  cold  and 
wet  weather.  Of  courfe  the  African  negroes  fuffer 
particularly,  from  the  change  of  climate,  in  the 
afl  of  adlmilatlon. 

The  temperature  is  variable,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  and  afped.  On  my  eftate,  I have 
feen  Reaumur’s  thermometer  fo  low  as  ten  degrees, 

( a)  Otherwife  cabbage  trees. 

during 
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during  the  rains  of  v/inter,  in  an  open  room  ; and 
I never  faw  it^,  in  fummer,  higher  than  one-and- 
twenty  degrees,  while  at  the  Cape  it  rifes  above  34. 
In  July  and  Auguft,  after  a fhower  of  rain,  warm 
clothes,  a blanket,  and  even  fire,  are  by  no  means 
unacceptable.  There  are  other  mountains  ftill 
cooler  than  this,  and  yet  planted  with  coffee.  It  is 
pretended  that  fomething  like  ice  has  been  ob^  ' 
ierved  in  the  higheft  peaks  3 but  I cannot  warrant 
it.  Whatever  it  may  be,  inftances  are  found  of 
places  fo  cool  and  wet,  that  though  the  coffee  trees 
grow  large  in  fize,  they  yield  very  little  fruit  for 
fevcral  years,  or  indeed  until  large  tradls  are  cleared 
on  every  fide.  But  then  they  feidom  fail  of  making 
ariiefnds  for  their  fluggifhnefs,  when  the  ground  is 
not  defedive. 

In  regard  to  afpe<5l,  north  and  weft  are  the 
beft,  in  low  and  hot  places,  becaufe  they  are  cooler. 
On  tlie  contrary,  the  eaft  and  fouth  on  the  Ligheft 
mountains ; for  on  the  north  and  on  the  weft  afpccts 
of  the  high  mountains,  the  trees,  from  want  of  fuf- 
ficient  heat,  grow  rapidly  into  a vaft  luxuriance  of 
wood,  and  then  yield  very  little  fruit;  and  fre- 
quently (though  this  happens  aifo  fometimes  from 
external  caufes)  lofe  their  leaves  3 the  tops  of  their 
branches  wither;  all  the  main  inferior  boughs  die 
and  fall  of;  the  trunk,  chiefly  near  the  root,  be- 
comes overrun  with  mofs  and  parafitical  weeds, 
which  fuftbeate  the  tree.  The  only  remedy,  and 
happily  a very  efficacious  one,  is  a fevere  pruning; 
but  it  is  not  a fhort  nor  a trifling  labour. 

It  muft  however  be  obferved,  that  even  on  the 

higheft 
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hic^heft  mountains,  the  foil,  in  the  warmer  afpeds,  chat.  t. 
is  lighter  and  fofter,  and  of  eourfe  lefs  durable, 
being  triturated,  as  it  were,  by  the  continual  piercing 
influence  of  the  fun.  The  expofitions  to  the  eall 
are  like  wife  more  liable  to  the  uflial  breeze,  the 
ftrength  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  elevation. 

In  general,  it  is  remarked  that  ftrong  and  lading 
winds,  from  any  quarter,  are  hurtful  to  the  coffee- 
trees;  and,  fuch  being  the  cafe,  if  the  declivities 
to  the  north  and  wefl:  are  eafy  and  expofed,  fo  as 
to  admit  freely  the  genial  influence  of  the  fun, 
fuch  afpe(51:  may  be  preferable,  even  though  pruning 
flaould  become  neceflary ; an  operation,  however, 
whiv  h,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  third  chapter,  may  be 
in  a great  meafure  evaded  by  proper  management 
and  culture. 

It  appears  then,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
the  highefl:  or  the  lowed  fituations  are  not  the  bed; 
but  rather  thofe  confiderably  above  the  middle  of 
the  mountains. 

In  order  to  effedl  an  edablidiment  with  facility,  Accef. 
fome  acceffory  conveniences  are  required. 

id.  That  the  open  oi%  great  road  be  not  at  too 
great  a didance, 

^2dly.  The  vicinity  of  other  plantations,  from 
whence  a fupply  of  ground  provifions,  and  efpecially 
of  plants,  may  be  gotten ; as  alfo  fpr  the  fake  of 
in  ter  eourfe' with  rational  creatures. 

jdly.  Running  v/atcr. 

4thly.  Timber,  and  fuch  trees  or  plants  as  afford 
thatch. 

5thly.  Limedone,  and  done  for  other  purpofes. 

6thly, 
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Precau- 

tions, 
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?.  Place 
for  the  fei- 
tlement. 


6thly.  Some  eafy  fpot,  where  the  fettlement  may 
be  efFe6led. 

It  is  certain  that  many,  or  the  mofl,  of  thofe 
things,  however  necefTary,  are  fometimes  wanting, 
and  fupplied  by  the  induftry  of  the  planter;  but 

always  at  great  expence  and  toil,  chiefly  in  the  firft 
period. 

It  refults  then,  from  what  I have  faid,  that  the 
man  who  has  in  view  the  fettlement  of  a coffee 
plantation,  after  maturely  weighing  the  general  ob- 
fervations  pointed  out,  will  a(5t  more  prudently, 
if,  before  he  clofes  the  bargain,  he  himfelf  vifits 
the  premiles ; carrying  with  him  two  or  three 
negroes,  with  provifions  and  tools,  to  enable  him 
to  explore,  in  the  beft  manner  he  can,  the  qualities 
of  the  foil  and  the  circumflances  of  his  Intended 
eftate.  On  doing  this,  he  muff  examine  the  general 
expolition  (for  every  circle  of  hills  has  two  fides 
of  oppofite  afpecffs)  he  muff  inform  himfelf  if  there 
is  water,  ffone  for  building,  limeffone,  timber, 
thatch ; and  he  muff  afcert.ain  the  fituations  in 
which  all  thefe  are  to  be  found.  He  muff  caufe 
the  ground  to  be  dug  in  different  places,  as  deep 
as  poffible  ; that  he  may,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  fatisfy 
himfelf  of  its  general  and  particular  qualities.  In 
this  manner  aifo,  he  vvill  obferve  the  ffate  of  the 
natural  produtffions,  and  he  will  form  an  idea  of  dif- 
ncuky  or  eafe  of  accefs,  and  of  the  circumffances 
of  neighbourhood. 

It  is  highly  effential,  that  on  the  fiiff  examination, 
the  planter  fliould  determine,  as  near  as  poffible,  the 
place  of  his  chief  fettlement. 

Fiiff, 
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Firft,  if  a public  road  pafTes  through  his  eihce> 
he  ought  to  fix  his  dwelling  at  fome  diftance  from 
k;  left  he  be  difturbed  by  paftengers,  either  in- 
dividually, or  in  the  interior  order  and  difcipline  of 
his  negroes.  From  fuch  a road  there  are  few  ad- 
vantages, and  a great  number  of  inconveniences. 

cdly.  To  fix  upon  the  centre  of  the  tenement 
is  a very  material  precaution,  chiefly  if  the  eftate  is 
cxtenfive,  and  the  lands  not  of  durable  quality. 
But,  though  the  fettlement  fhould  ’be  fixed  in  the 
centre,  yet  the  fpot  may  be  there  too  fteep ; and, 
befides,  regard  muft  be  had  to  die  vicinity  of 
water,  timiber,  and  ftone. 

However,  where  every  neceffary  thing  does  not 
He  contiguous.  I would  prefer  to  give  up  thofe  ac- 
cefibry  conveniences,  rather  than  ' abandon  the 
centre,  efpecially  if  water  can  be  condu61:ed  thereto 
through  a pipe.  The  eftablifhment  is  permanent,, 
and  its  fituation  determines  for  life  the  convenience 
and  cafmefs  of  every  future  fervice  ; and  the  fatigue 
of  ordinary  labour  is  much  increafed,  when  daily 
performed  at  a great  diftance.  This  is,  in  a great 
mcafure,  guarded  againft  by  fixing  the  fettlement 
in  the  centre  of  the  tenement.  Therefore,  in  look- 
ing forward  to  this  advantage,  it  appears  more 
eligible  that  building  be  more  laborious,  either 
from  the  carriage  of  materials,  or  from  the  trench- 
ings neceffary  to  level  the  fpot,  than  to  fix  in  a 
place  from  which  the  future  plantations  will  be. 
greatly  diftant. 

This  has  feldom  been  confidered ; feldom  have 
the  previous  inquiries  hinted  at  been  attended  to. 

The 
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The/piirchafe  is  frequently  made  without  proper^ 
indeed  without  any  examination.  As  foon  as,  after 
a journey  always  deemed  tedious^  one  has  fct  foot 
upon  the  firft  fpot  of  his  land,  he  thinks  himfelf 
happy.  In  not  being  obliged  to  gq^  farther ; and, 

' thus  plans  his  eftablilhnnent  on  the  moft  promifing 
fpot  within  the  reach  of  his  eye.  To  this  fpot  he 
is  confined  by  fluggifhnefs,  not  regarding  the  im- 
menfe  extent  which  lies  before  him  j and  which, 
perhaps  affords  bettet  fituations  at  a conv<mient 
diflance.  In  confequence  of  this  inattention  or 
floth,  after  a period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  a 
number  of  planters  are  forced  to  divide  or  to 
change  their  fcttlemenc,  both  of  which  are  exceed- 
ingly expenfive  and  toilforne.  But  the  prefent 
diflance  from  the  plantations  is  fliil  more  w^afleful 
and  fatiguing. 

I fliall  fuppofe  then,  that  the  fettler  has  attended 
duly  to  all  the  points  above  mentioned,  and  that  he 
is  ready  to  begin  his  operations. 

There  are,  even  in  the  mofl  rainy  difirlfls,  cer- 
tain periods,  during  Lent  or  in  Odlober,  where  there 
are  intervals  of  dry  weather.  Thefe  fnould  be  laid 
hold  of  for  commencing  the  fettlement,  particularly 
the'firfl.  ' • 

Whatever  the  circumflances  of  the  planter  may 
be,  in  point  of  fortune  I would  by  no  meang 

* Many  tradefmen  and  artificers,  who  would  not  fail  to  make  for- 
tunes honefily,  in  their  own  line,  are  often  ambitious  of  forming  fettle- 
ments  too  foon,  ard  with  fcanty  funds.  They  either  neglefl  or  give  up 
entirely  their  original  bufinefs  for  a new  one,  which,  by  want  of  proper 
ftock,  affords  lefs  benefit, 

I would  not  advife  any  man  to  undertake  a fettlement,  who  has  not 
the  command  of  3 or  ^,000  pounds  ileding,  independant  of  tlic  land 
pur  chafed. 

advife 
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advife  him  to  fet  out  with  a great  number  of  ne- 
groes, particularly  if  he  is  under  the  necelTity  of 
carrying  provifions  and  othef  things  from  a great 
diflance ; and  if  he  cannot  command  a plentiful 
fupply  of  vi&uals  from  fome  plantation  in  the 
neighbourhood.  If  he  has  not  that  fupply,  fix,  or 
at  moft  twelve  male  negroes,  with  one  or  two 
women,  will  be  found  fulEcient  to  make  the  firft 
effay.  It  is  even  necefiary  that  he  provide  for  the 
feeding  of  thefe,  with  certainty  and  abundance,  for 
which  purpofe  he  ihould  endeavour  to  place  pro- 
vifions in  (lore,  at  fome  one  or  other  of  the  ad- 
joining eftates.  In  entering  upon  this  undertaking, 
each  negroe  muf;  be  provided  with  a hoe,  a rcraper> 
an  axe,  and  a bill  (plate  i.  fig.  i,  y,  5,  6.)  two 
fuits  of  clothes,  a jacket,  a hat,  and  a proportion 
of  provifions. 

Befides,  the  matter  mutt  have  a fpare  axe  for 
each  negro,  as  well  as  the  naoll  necettary  carpenter's 
tools ; fuch  as  a faw,  a wimble,  a level,  a hammer;, 
a hatchet,  two  borers,  an  adz,  a gouge,  a handled 
grinding-ttone,  and  a provifion  of  nails  of  different 
fizes.  As  to  his  own  vi6luals  and  conveniencies,  it 
is  fuppofed  he  will  not  forget  them  y only  I fhall 
recommend  that  he  do  not  overburthen  himfelf. 

I have  in  this  bufinefs  ufed  the  word  7naflerj 
though  overfeer  more  properly  perhaps,  might  be 
fubftituted  in  its  place,  as  it  feldom  happens  that 
the  landlord  fubmits  hhf^elf  to  the  haRifhips  of  a 
firll  fettlement.  However,  if  the  planter  really 
values  his  undertaking,  he  mutt  be  fenfible  that 
every  thing  is  of  confequence  in  tjie  election  of  the 
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fcite,  and  in  the  planning  the  early  foundations  tipori 
which  future  comfort  and  convenience  do  entirely 
depend.  This  is  the  period  too  where  compaf- 
fionate  and  induftrioiis  attention  is  necelTary  for  the 
encouragement  of  his  negroes.  ^ If  he  feels  in  him^ 
felf  the  pleafure  arifing  from  planting  and  creating, 
he  will  not  begrudge  perfonal  fatigues,  labour,  and 
(I  will  not  conceal  it)  felf-denial ; and  I may  add, 
that  if  he  once  enters  fairly  into  the  bufmefs,  he 
will  find,  perhaps,  in  his  lonely  employments,  a 
heartfelt  relifh  of  pleafing  and  innocent  enjoyments 
and  comforts.  But,  however  this  may  be,  I would 
carneflly  advife  him  to  vifit  frequently  his  own  eftate, 
and  to  take  upon  himfelf  every  material  direftion. 

On  the  firft  day,  afTiflance  (if  it  can  be  gotten) 
of  a few  hands  from  a neighbour,  v/ill  be  highly 
neceflfary,  fo  that  fiielter  be  procured  for  the  ap- 
proaching night.  This  fhould  be  finiflied  before 
the  evening  rain. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  place  of  fettlement,  not  a 
moment  is  to  be  loft,  in  raifing  temporary  lodgings 
or  huts,  one  for  the  mailer  and  one  for  the  negroes. 

Two  forked  Hakes,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  hic^hi 
funk  three  feet  into  the  ground,  liipport  a ridge 
beam.  On  each  fide,  at  a proper  dillance,  two 
other  parallel  beams  are  raifecl,  upon  fmall  forks 
of  a foot  high.  Rafters  are  placed  upon  thefe 
-beams,  on  either  fide,  faftened  together,  by  means 
of  wooden  pins,  at  the  ridge,  and  bound  to  the 
beams  below  with  creeping  plants  or  lianas.  Upon 
the  rafters,  long  Hicks  are  tranfverfely  tied,  at  a 
foot  diHance  from  each  other,  with  the  fame  plants. 

The 
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The  roof  is  then  covered  with  the  firft  thatch  that  chap.  i. 
can  be  found,  and  tied  in  double  and  progreflive  '-""v 
rows,  upon  the  flicks,  with  fmall  Hams  or  creeping 
weeds ; beginning  below  and  proceeding  upwards 
to  the  ridge,  where  a thick  covering  or  layer  of  the 
fame  thatch  is  laid  and  fecured  by  means  of  two 
rafters  tied  together  and  prefTing  upon  either  fide 
of  the  bed  or  layer  of  thatch.  The  caps,  under 
the  roof,  are  fhut  up  with  hurdles  of  flicks  and 
thatch;  doors  are  alfo  made  to  be  occafionally 
fhut,  with  flying  hurdles  of  the  fame  fort.  A fur- 
row dug  around  turns  off  the  torrent  of  rain,  and 
convevs  it  to  a diflance.  Fire  ought  never  to  be 
made  in  thefe  huts. 

Thus,  it  is  pofTiblc,  in  one  day  to  finifh  lodgings, 
which  (with  proper  care  and  repair)  may  hold  out 
till  permanent  houfes  can  be  built ; and  for  this 
reafon  the  huts  ought  not  to  be  exa6lly  upon  the 
place  defigned  for  the  eflablifhments,  as  they  would’ 
be  an  encumbrance  and  embarraffment  at  the  time 
of  building 

Every  negro  mufl  make  a couch  or  hurdlebed 
for  himfelf,  upon  four  fmall  forks,  as  it  is  improper 
to  lie, upon  the  ground.  . . 

The  huts  will  be  placed  more  properly  within 
the  border  of  the  wood,  to  windward  of  the  firft' 
ground  intended  to  be  cleared ; with  a view  to  pre- 
vent the  efFe6l  of  offenfive  exhalations  which  ufually. 
arife,  at  flrfl,  from  the  furface  of  newly  opened 
lands.  / . 

(a)  For  the  different  kinds  of  thatch,  See  Chap,  II,  No.  56.' 
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After  every  perfon  is  properly  accommodated 
in  the  huts,  felling  down  a tra6l  of  wood  is  the 
next  operation,  in  order  to  form  a plantation. 

The  firfl:  part  of  this  bufinefs  is  to  clear  the 
underwood  j that  is,  to  cut  all  the  weeds,  jfhrubs, 
creeping  plants,  and  fuch  trees'as  can  be  made  to 
fall  by  the  hedging  bill.  The  whole  of  thefe  mull 
be  cut  as  low  as  poflible. 

Next,  the  larger  trees  require  to  be  felled  down 
with  the  axe.  It  is  proper  to  begin  this  work 
in  the  lowed  grounds,  and  to  proceed  upwards-^ 
fo  that  the  trees  may  fall  fuccelTively  upon  each 
other,  as  the  declivity  diredls.*  The  negroes  muft 
be  ordered  to  cut  as  low  as  they  conveniently  can, 
but  not  to  tear  up  the  roots,  as  thefe  will  prefer ve 
the  ground,  during  the  firfl:  period  of  culture.  In 
the  prolecution  of  this  work,  proper  attention  is 
neceffary,  to  prevent  the  accidents  which  may 
happen  from  the  falling  of  the  trees.  The  negroes 
are  to  be  feparated  into  parties  of  two  or  three, 
and  placed  at  diflances,  without  reach  of  the  fall 
of  the  trees  of  another  party.  It  is  proper  to  cut 
the  tree  on  the  lower  fide  chiefly,  to  determine 
the  fall  towards  the  declivity.  The  fall  requires  to 
be  ftridly  watched,  the  negroes  being  taught  to 
Jecure  themfelves  in  proper  time.  Sometimes  the 
boughs  and  branches  of  feveral  trees  are  fo  much 
• entangled  together  by  creeping  plants  ( lianas ) 
that  twelve  or  more  are  entirely  cut  before  they 
actually  fall ; then  attention  is  more  neceffary,  as 
danger  iricreafes  5 and,  before  the  general  crafh,  the 
iiegroes  muft  have  retired  to  a diftance. 

When  ' 
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When  a fufficient  extent  of  land  is  felled  down, 
the  next  work  is  to  lop  j that  is,  to  cut  off  the  leffer 
branches  and  fpread  them  about,  to  facilitate  the 
communication  of  the  fire  j it  will  however  be 
proper  to  remove  them  from  the  trunks  of  good 
timber,  to  prevent  thofe  from  being  burnt.  The 
boughs  of  greater  fize,  fuch  particularly  as  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  fire,  mufi:  alfo  be  cut  to  the 
ground  (a).  Then  this  is  left  to  dry  for  a few 
days  j another  tradl  of  land-  being,  in  the  mean 
time,  cleared,  felled  down,  and  lopped  in  the  above 
manner ; and  fo  on,  until  the  intended  plantations 
are  fully'  completed. 

The  (late  of  the  weather  will  determine  the  time 
of  burning;  but  a perfon  muft  not  wait  till  the 
leaves  are  decayed  and  fallen,  for  thefe  are  the  firft 
fuel.  A moderate  breeze  facilitates  this  bufinefs. 
and  the  proper  time  to  begin,  is,  after  the  fun  has 
exhaled  the  dew,  and  warmed  the  wood,  there  being, 
at  the  fame  time,  no  appearance  of  rain.  Under 
thefe  circumftances,  fire  is  lighted  up  to  windward, 
in  feveral  places  at  once.  But  if  the  breeze  is 
very  ftrong,  the  .flames  will  pafs  too  rapidly  for  the 
burning  of  the  larger  boughs ; in  which  cafe,  fire 
muft  be  put  firft  to  the  leeward,  then  windward, 
at  fmall  diftances  from  the  firft  fire,  and  fo  on, 
that  the  flames  may  join.  Regard  ought  alio  to  be 
had  to  the  declivity  ; if  the  breeze  is  moderate,  fire 
muft  be  lighted  below ; ^ if  ftrong,  above.  The 
huts  muft  be  guarded  from  the  flames,  and  the 

(a)  Now  is  the  time  to  make  the  lime  kilns  or  pits.  See  Chap.  IL 
•No.  25,  and  the  following, 
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CKAF.  I.  borders  of  the  Handing  woodland  cautioufly  cleaned, 
left  the  fire  fliould  communicate. 
i6.  Fires.  After  the  fire  is  entirely  extinguifhed,  a quantity 
of  fmall  wood  fometimes  remains  unconfumed ; this 
muft  be  gathered  into  heaps  and- burned  again. 

Bur  this  muft  be  avoided,  as  much  as  poflible, 
by  proper  precautions  in  the  firft  burnings  j be- 
caufe  the  ground  is  often  burned  into  brick  by 
thefe  great  fires. 

Nay,  in  general,  though  afhes  are  a kind  of  ma- 
nure, on  account  of  the  alkaline  fait  which  they 
.contain,  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  burning  could  be 
difpenfed  with,  becaufe  it  deftroys  more  of  the  falts 
contained  in  the  mould  than  the  afhes  fupply  ; and 
befides,  the  mouldering  of  the  raw  wood  affords  a 
manure,  which  is  hereby  annihilated.  Bur,  if  this 
is  attempted,  the  quantity  of  wood,  fonaetimes  very 
great,  fliould  be  arranged  into  ftraight  and  parallel 
rows,  between  which  the  coffee  trees  may  be  plant- 
ed. Where  thefe  muft  be  at  fmall  diftances  from 
^ach  other,  this  would  become  difficult.  Befides, 
nothing  could  be  fown  in  thofe  thick  covered 
trenches.  On  the  other  hand,  this  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  additional  advantage  of  furnifliing, 
in  procefs  of  time,  a good  manure ; of  flieltering 
the  young  trees  from  the  wind;  and  dividing  the 
' ftreams  of  rain-water,  which  are  equally  hurtful. 
This,  I know,  has  been  pradlifed  with  fuccefs,  in 
plantations  where  there  was  a great  number  of 
hands,  and  where  the  trees  were  planted  at  very 
large  diftances.  But  I would  not  venture  to  try 
it  in  the  firft  fettlement,  where  a few  negroes  are 

employed. 
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employed,  and  where  every  fpot  mufl:  be  converted  chap.  i. 
into  ufe,  for  a fpeedy  and  ample  fupply  of  ground- 
provifions  and  vegetables  of  all  forts. 

I now  fuppofe  that  the  ground  is  entirely  cleared.  Roads j 

As  it  is  my  defign  to  put  together,  in  the  third 
chapter,  all  that  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
coffee- tree,  I fhall  here  enter  into  a detail  of  all 
the  acceffory  works  and  plantations  ; and  firft,  of 
the  Roads  to  and  from  the  fields ; an  article  necef- 
fary  chiefly  where  the  land  is  fleep.  In  general  the 
forming  of  roads  is  poftponed  for  fome  time  after, 
the  early  fettlement,  though  not  properly. 

If  the  lands  have  only  a fmall  declivity.  Alleys  and 
ought  to  be  marked  out  with  a line  and  pickets.'^;  Alleys. 

It  then  would  be  proper  that  a general  diviflon  of 
the  effate  be  drawn  upon  a chart,  and  that  it  be 
accurately  followed  (a).  But  the  nature  of  the 
ground  feldom  permits  to  adopt  that  regular 
method. 

When  the  declivity  exceeds  fifteen  degrees,  roads 
or  paths  mufl:  be  traced  and  opened,  by  means  of 
the  level  and  hoe. 

The  Levels  employed  here,  are  of  two  different  Levels, 
frames  (Plate  2.) 

• The  firft  (fig.  i.)  confifts  of  two  laths  of  wood 
A.  joined  together  in  angular  form,  with  a tenon 
and  mortife,  fo  that  the  two  ends  are  fix  feet  dif- 
tant  from  each  other.  At  the  angle  B.  a plummet 
C.  is  fixed,  and  falls  upon  a tranfverfe  lath  D,  one 
foot  diftant  from  the  top,  upon  which  the  different 

See  Plate  3, 
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CHAP.  I.  degrees  of  declivity  are  marked,  by  inches  or  half 
inches,  for  a fathom  or  fix  feet. 

The  other,  which  is  lefs  variable,  as  intended  for 
the  ufe  of  the  negroes,  confifts  of  a lath  A.  (fig.  2,) 
with  two  parallel  feet  B.  C.  at  fix  feet  diftance. 
The  one  B.  is  fixed,  and  the  other  C.  by  means  of 
a very  long  tenon  D.  goes  up  and  down  in  the 
mortife  E.  This  tenon  is  pierced  with  little  holes, 
correfponding  to  the  degrees  of  inclination,  by 
inches  and  half  Inches ; and,  as  the  mortife  E.  is 
alfo  pierced,  the  tenon  being  placed  at  the  degree 
intended  for  the  inclination  of  the  road  (fuppofe 
fix  inches  for  a fathom)  is  faftened  'with  a pin, 
through  the  holes  of  both  the  mortife  and  tenon. 
Thus  the  level  is  liable  to  no  alteration,  and  the 
negroe  may  go  on  without  miftake,  as  the  plummet 
F.  hanging  at  the  top  of  the  triangle  G.  mud 
always  fall  perpendicular  to  a mark  H.  fet  upon 
the  lath  A.  It  is  alfo  obvious  that,  as  the  lath  is 
always  horizontal,  if  the  lengthened  foot  goes  for- 
wards, the  road  will  defeend  ; if  backwards,  it  will 
afeend  ^ if  both  feet  are  left  equal  it  will  be  at 
the  level. 

19.  And  Roads  are  horizontal,  afeending  or  defeending, 
i^roeds.  |.Q  nature  of  the  ground.  But  I mud 

obferye,  that  in  the  fird  indance,  they  ought  dill 
to  be  alnr.od  infenfibly  inclined,  fo  that  the  dreams 
of  rain-water  may  be  conveyed  to  the  adjacent 
teds  of  torrents  and  rivulets  (generally  termed 
ravines)  and  that,  in  the  latter,  the  decliyity  mud 
not  exceed  fix  or  eight  inches  for  fix  feet  or  a 
fathom,  except  in  cafes  of  n^ceflitys  otherwife 
4 ^ it 
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it  will  be  fteep  and  fatiguing.  I muft  alfb  remark 
that,  whatever  be  the  diredllon  of  the  road,  as  the 
ravmes  are  approached,  the  road  muft  be  a flope 
to  either  fide,  and  have  a defcending  dire(5i:Ion  to- 
wards  them.  By  this  means,  the  waters  of  the 
ravines  will  be  prevented  from  taking  their  courle 
through  the  roads,  and  confequently  from  fpoiling 
them.  For  this  purpofe,  where  the  gerieral  direc- 
tion of  the  road  is  afcending  towards  the  ravine, 
the  level  muft  be  turned  for  three  or  four  fathoms. 

One  negroe  rears  the  level,  and  fixing  it  at  the 
opening  of  the  road,  another,  provided  with  a 
mallet  and  a provifion  of  flat  cleft  pickets,  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  plants  one  of  them  exadfly  under 
both  the  feet  of  the  level  ^ which  then  goes  for- 
ward, the  hind  foot  being  planted  upon  the  fore- 
picket, while  the  plurhmet  points  the  proper  place 
where  the  fore  foot  muft  reft.  When  it  is  fixed,  the 
fecond  negroe  plants  another  picket,exa(5lly  under  it, 
always  v/ith  the  flat  fide  turned  upwards;  and  fo  on. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  the  road  muft  of  nc- 
cefiity  turn  and  wind  (fig.  3.  pi.  2.)  yet  thefe 
turnings  fhould  be  avoided,  as  much  as  poflible, 
for  this  reafon,  that  they  occafion  the  ground  to 
break  and  fall  down ; at  lead,  where  indifpen  fable 
(luppofe  from  fome  obftacle,  as  a rock,  or  to  join 
with  fome  higher  or  lower  road)  they  ought  to  be 
made  upon  a fpot  of  the  moft  eafy  defeent. 

When  the  road  is  marked  out,  it  muft  be  cut 
and  opened  with  the  hoe  and  mattock  (PI.  i,  fig.  S.) 
from  three  to  fix  feet  wide ; which  in  a great  mea- 
fure  depends  upon  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  for 
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the  more  deep  it  is,  the  higher  the  cut  is  and  more 
liable  to  break  and  fall  down.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  the  cut  muft  be  Hoping,  and  if  the  breadth 
of  the  road  admits  of  it,  a gutter  fhould  be  dug  at 
the  foot  of  the  cut,  to  carry  the  waters  into  the 
ravines,  and  to  keep  the  flreams  of  rain-water  from 
running  through  and  damaging  the  coffee  trees. 
Tf,  in  this  work,  fome  ftones  or  (lumps  of  trees  in- 
terfere, they  muft  be  levelled  with  the  road  3 and 
this  is  often  the  cafe. 

I (hall  fpeak  occaHonally  of  Public  Roads,  though 
the  new  fettlers  were  free  from  burthens  on  that 
fcore,  as  well  as  from  all  other  diredl  public 
charges  and  taxes,  for  three  years. 

All  The  roads  in  the  mountains  are  opened  in 
the  above  manner,  of  greater  or  lefs  breadth,  and 
with  more  or  lefs  difficulty.  Sometimes  the  twibill, 
the  creeky  and  even  mining  and  gunpowder  are 
employed,  to  break  or  blow  up  the  rocks. 

Formerly  the  public  roads  were  opened  and  re- 
paired by  a proportional  contribution  of  joint  ne- 
groe  labour  (in  French  corvee)  towards  which  the 
government  alfo  affifted,  and  though  it  could  not 
be,' yet  difpenfed  with  in-  1788,  for  opening  new 
roads,  yet  the  later  regulations  had  affigned  to  each 
planter  a (hare  in  the  public  roads,  and  this  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  his  negroes,  and  to 
the  quality  of  the  road  allotted  to  him.  This  al- 
lotment was  as  contiguous  to  his  eftate  as  poffible, 
and  he  was  bound  to  keep  it  in  repair.  The 
parifh  furveyor  of  highways  lodged  ^ information 
(if  there  were  negleds)  to  the  commanding  of- 
ficer. 
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'ficer,  who,  on  his  part,  inforced  the  law  by  flated 
penalties. 

The  beft  means  of  preventing  this  work  from 
becoming  heavy,  is  to  make  frequent  fmall  repairs, 
and  not  to  wait  till  the  road  is  much  broken  up  by 
the  gutters,  which  the  ftreams  of  water  are  apt  to 
excavate.  The  main  point  is  to  multiply  the  out* 
lets  for  thofe  flreams,  by  means  of  little  tranfverfe 
oblique  caufeys  or  gutters,  and  to  pave  the  wet 
places  with  ftones. 

'But  to  return  to  my  fubje(5l;  it  is  very  material 
to  form  the  roads  before  the  coffee  trees  are 
planted  i firft,  to  avoid  the  vexation  of  cutting  thofe 
trees  down ; fecondly,  becaufe  the  trenches  of 
greater  or  lels  depth  throughout  a piece  of  ground, 
will,  in  fome  meafure,  indicate  the  quality  of  the 
foil;  and  give  a hint  of  the  proper  diftance  to  be 
obferved  between  the  trees.  « 

Let  the  lower  Edges  of  the  roads  be  bordered  23.  Edges, 
with  thofe  thick- rooted  plants  which  are  beft  qua- 
lified to  bind  the  foil  together,  as  millet,  guinea- 
grafs,  and  fugar  canes ; but  not  with  ground  pro- 
vifions,  as  yams  or  others,  which  muft  be  dug  out 
for  confumption.  The  plantain  free  is  the  bed  of 
all;  and  here  let  it  be  planted  at  a diftance  of  eight 
feet,  the  intermediate  fpace  being  planted  with  other 
things. 

Here  alfo  let  the  native  and  foreign  Fruit  Trees  24.  Fmt 
be  planted,  the  fooner  the  better.  It  is  very  true 
the  mafter  will  hardly  reap  the  advantage  of  the 
fruit,  which  will  commonly  be  purloined  by  the 
negroes,  even  before  it  is  ripe.  But  the  mere  fight 

of 
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of  them  is  worth  the  trouble  j befides^  what  fervcs 
for  the  fervants  is  not  entirely  loft  for  the  mafter, 
while,  if  at  another  time,  he  fhould  willi  to  form  an 
inclofed  orchard,  he  will  here  find  trees  full  grown 
and  ready  to  be  tranlplanted.  / The  beft  afpecft  for 
fruit  trees  of  all  forts  is  the  fouth,  and  more  par- 
ticularly if  the  place  is  Iheltered  from  the  wind. 
In  a few  places,  the  peach,  almond,  and  apricot 
trees  do  pretty  well  3 in  moft,  apple  and  fig  trees 
fucceed.  As  to  the  fruit  trees  of  the  country,  the 
planter  fhould  take  care  to  fearch  for  feeds  and 
plants  of  the  beft  kinds ; neither  ought  he  to  forget 
the  medicinal  trees,  as  tamarind,  caftia,  and  calabafti, 
which  laft  alfo  affords  a material  fit  to  make  veflels 
for  the  negroes.  Laftly,  trees  do  no  harm  to 
c..ffee  trees  3 and  plantain  trees  may  ftill  be  planted 
between  them  in  the  edges  of  the  roads.  In  ge- 
neral, it  is  a proper  attention  that  either  fruit  trees 
or  plantain  trees  fhould  not  be  too  near  a coffee 
tree,  but  fhould  rather  occupy  the  place  of  one  of 
them  in  the  rows. 

^ Let  the  upper  edge  of  the  road  be  bordered 
with  kitchen  plants,  as  cabbages,  parfley,  forrel, 
and  the  like  3 but  not  with  turnips,  carrots,  or  red 
beets,  as  thefe  muft;  be  dug  out.  Strawberries  do 
amazingly  well  in  the  coolefl:  places,  but  they  muft 
be  prevented  from  extending  too  far,  and  growing 
top  thick,  the  old  flocks  muft  he  plucked  up  every 
year,  and  the  young  ones  only  left.  Here  (as  alfo  in 
the  lower  edge,  where  the  ground  is  lefs  fteep) 
flowers  of  every  fort,  even  European,  may  be 
planted.  If  rbfe  trees  are  lopped  very  fhort,  every 
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■ fccond  month  in  the  naoon’s  wane,  they  bloflbm  chap.  i. 
plentifully  fix  times  a year.  It  is  obvious  that  roads 
planted  in  the  manner  preferibed  mull  be  very  de- 
lightful. 

The  artichokes  fucceedand  bear  well,  only  in  the 
higheft  cliffs  lying  to  the  north.  But  they  require 
good  ground. 

All  thefe  yield  as  long  as  the  mould  retains  its 
virgin  vigour,  and  till  the  coffee  trees  begin  to 
fpread  a clofe  fhade. 

. It  is  needlefs  to  fay  that  Coffee  Trees  muft  be  ^5•  Coffee 

, n , , . , Tj  •ees. 

planted  as  foon  as  the  roads  are  opened.  It  is  the 
main  bufinefs  to  employ  the  ground*  for  purpofes 
of  benefit;  for  half  of  what  I have  mentioned  in 
the  former  article,  is  a matter  of  mere  amufement, 
or  at  moft  comfort.  But,  on  this  fubjecS,  I refer 
the  reader  to  the  third  chapter,  where  every  point 
of  this  principal  cultivation  is  explained  fully.  I 
proceed  now  to  mention  the  other  acceffories,  in- 
terefling  at  all  times,  but  ftill  more  in  the  begin- 
ning, where  the  great  objeft  is  to  prepare  the 
rnoft  fpeedy  and  ample  fupply  of  vegetable  pro- 
vifions. 

. Beans,  either  white  or  red,  afford  the  mcfl  ready  Beans, 
affiftance  to  the  planter.  Both  yield  in  forty  or 
fifty  days,  but  the  lafl  are  preferable. 

Next  I fliall  mention  the  maiz  or  Indian  corn,  27.  Malz. 
which  may  be  gathered  in  a little  more  than  four 
months.  Rice  may  alfo  be  planted,  but  I am  not 
by  any  means  fond  of  it  in  the  fields  of  coffee. 

It  is,  however^  remarkable  that  none  of  thefe  do 

well 
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well  in  the  winter  feafon,  efpecially  in  the  high 
mountains. 

All  this  is  fowed  (rather  than  planted)  but  co- 
vered about  half  an  inch  deep ; ufually  a pretty 
thick  row  of  corn  is  planted  in  the  middle  rows  of 
coffee  trees^  with  a row  of  beans  at  its  right  and 
left ; but  at  prefent  a greater  quantity  is  allowable, 
though  not  exceffive. 

The  planter,  in  general,  mufl:  remove  from  his 

coffee  plantations  almoft  every  other  plant,  efpe- 

cially  the  tobacco,  which  the  negroes  are  very  fond 

of  rearing,  but  which  multiplies  to  a vaft  extent, 

and  exhaufts  the  ground ; as  alfo  all  the  ground  pro- 

vifions,  which  when  dug  up,  loofen  and  fpoil  it ; 

Laftly,  all  the  creeping  plants,  as  melons  and  yams 

of  every  kind,  potatoes,  gourds,  citruls,  with  that 

vaft  multitude  of  peafe  of  which  the  country  is  fo 

fertile.  All  thefe  twine  around,  embrace,  bind 

down  and  ftrangle  the  coffee  trees  and  their 

boughs.  They  are  alfo,  though  to  a much  lefs 

• 

degree,  hurtful  to  the  plantain  tree,  and  fhould,  if 
poffible,  be  removed  to  a particular  piece  of  ground 
fet  apart.  All  thefe  are  propagated,  either  from 
feed,  as  the  melons,  peafe,  citruls,  and  French  cu- 
cumber ; or  from  plants,  as*  Guinea  cucumbers, 
yams,  and  other  roots.  Among  the  former,  the 
Guinea  or  Angola  peafe  deferves  to  be  honourably 
mentioned.  It  is  a pretty  little  tree  or  bufh,  with 
yellow  flowers,  which  lafls  three  years,  and  bears 
almoft  continually. 

The  ground,  as  foon  almoft  as  it  is  perfedtly 

cleared, 
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cleared,  yields  fpontaneoufly  a very  abundant  and 
precious  food.  I mean  three  or  four  kinds  of  wild 
fpinages,  which  are  here  known  under  the  general 
name  of  calaloos.  The  two  beft  of  them  have 
fbmethins  of  bitternefs  ; and  one,  which  is  exa6lly 
like  the  European  morel  (folanum  hortorum)  is  fo 
wholefome,  that  it  cures  the  mod  inveterate  ulcers, 
and  even  flops  the  gangrene.  ‘ Muftard  may  alfo 
be  fowed,  without  any  inconvenience,  and  it  proves 
an  excellent  fort  of  fpinage,  as  alfo  do  the  leaves 
of  radifhes  and  turnips.  - 

All ^ forts  of  garden  plants,  pot-herbs,  and  roots, 
do  admirably  well  among  the  coffee  trees,  efpe- 
cially  where  the  ground  is  foft  and  crumbling,  and 
the  climate  cool.  No  greater  pains  need  be  tiken 
than  to  mix  together  all  the  feeds  with  dry  fand^ 
in  a large  wooden  porringer,  and  to  throw  them 
about  by  handfuls.  The  negroes  mud  only  be- 
ware not  to  pick  them  out  in  weeding ; it  may  be 
neceffary  to  tranfplant  fome  of  them,  as  red  beets, 
turnips,  carrots,  leeks,  and  the  like. 

In  general  the  Plantain  Tree  (which  bears  the 
precious  manna  of  the  Weft  Indies,  by  far  more 
valuable  than  the  celebrated  bread  - fruit  of  the 
cad,  and  at  the  fight  of  which  a man  feels  himfelf 
impelled  by  gratitude  to  prodrate  in  adoration  be- 
fore the  eternal  Fountain  of  Good)  delights  and  fuc- 
ceeds  bed  in  the  places  mod  cool  and  mod  fiiel- 
cered  from  the  wind. 

In  the  lowed  parts  of  valleys,  and  along  the 
dreams  of  water,  feveral  rows  of  them  mud  be 
planted,  at  twelve  feet  didance  from  each  other. 

They 
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They  are  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  bears  only 
a fmall  clufter  of  very  large  plantains,  and  the  other 
of  fmall  ones,  but  more  palateable,  and  in  very 
large  clufters ; the  latter  fort  is  highly  preferable. 
A few  plants  of  Banana  Trees  (which  yield  a dainty 
rather  than  a fubftantial  food)  may  be  intermixed  ; 
thefe  are  eafily  diftinguiflied  by  the  wide  black 
fpots  which  cover  the  trunk.  The  plant  of  both 
confifts  of  fuckers,  or  of  roots  already  fliooting 
into  buds ; the  largefb  are  the  moft  forward.  As 
the  tree  mull  be  cut  to  reap  the  duller,  it  mufl:  be 
cut  exadly  near  the  ground,  that  the  fuckers  may 
grow  better  (aj. 

Having  obferved  that  the  trees  felled  down,  in 
the  deep,  narrow,  fteep  valleys,  fell  from  both 
fides  in  fuch  heaps  as  to  make  the  bottom,  even 
by  the  help  of  fire,  inaccefhble  to  the  planting  of 
plantain  trees  3 I attempted  to  plant  thefe,  imme- 
diately after  clearing  away  the  brufliwood,  and 
before  felling  down  the  large  trees.  Thus  I had 
the  advance  of  upwards  of  a month.  My  planta- 
tion was  full  and  regular.  The  young  plantain 
trees  never  failed  to  make  their  way  through  the 
unburned  wood..  Their  fhade  affifled  towards  the 
rotting  of  the  wood  3 and  the  plant  being  exceed- 
ingly watery,  was  not  hurt  by  the  fire,  if  it  was 
only  tolerably  covered  with  earth,  when  the  wood 
was  burned.  i 

Let  the  plantain  tree  be  ever  fo  valuable,  it  does 
not  yield  all  round  the  year,  and  it  is  liable  to 

(a)  It  is  known  that  each  tree  bears  but  once,  but  the  flock  i* 
very  durable. 

fallj 
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fell;  for.  If  ftrong  gales  happen  at  the  time  it  is  chap.  r. 
loaded  with  its  heavy  clufter,  it  is  thrown  down, 
and  the  fruit  is  loft.  Roots  are  a more  certain  re- 
fource,  being  fheicered  under  ground;  and  of  courfe 
an  ample  fupply  of  provifion  of  this  fort  muft  be 
focured.  I have  mentioned  the  Yams,  two  forts  34..  Yams 
of  which  are  equally  ufeful ; viz.  the  Creole  and 
Guinea  yams ; they  are  planted,  at  three  feet  diftant 
from  each  other,  from  roots  fplit  in  fmall  pieces. 

Some  yams  are  twenty  or  even  thirty  pounds  weight. 

When  a root  of  any  kind  is  taken  out,  the  ground 
muft  be  dug  very  deep ; but  to  prevent  the  foil 
from  being  walked  away,  it  is  put  back  again  into 
the  hole,  and  prelled  down  ftrongly.  The  fofteft 
and  moft  crumbling  ground  is  the  beft  for  all  kinds 
of  roots. 

The  Manioco  is  another  root  of  very  fervice- 
able  life;  but  it  feldom  fucceeds  in  the  rainy  dif- 
crids.  Befides,  it  does  not  profper  under  fhade, 
and  of  courfe  muft  not  be  planted  amongft  the 
plantain  trees,  but  in  a particular  fpot  fet  apart. 

The  preparation  of  this  root  is  a matter  of  fome 
nicety,  as  its  juice  is  noxious  even  to  death.  Sweet 
manioco  is  free  from  this  dangerous  inconvenience, 
and  may  be  eaten  boiled  or  roafted,  as  the  yams 
and  other  roots. 

The  yams  (as  alfo  the  Guinea  cucumbers,  which 
are  very  produftive,  and  indeed  beans,  peafe  of 
all  kinds,  and  Indian  corn)  may  be  planted  among 
the  plantain  trees,  chiefly  before  they  fpread  a 
clofe  lhade.  But  fome  of  thele  are  ofFenfive  in 
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CBAP.  r.  fbnnc  little  degree,  by  creeping  up  and  twining 
about  the  trees. 

Sweet  Potatoes  (a  very  precious  and  palatable 
root)  are  generally  known ; and  as  they  creep  much 
lefs,  do  very  well  among  the  plantain  trees.  The 
European  potatoes  have  alfo  been  cultivated,  and 
not  without  fuccefs. 

There  are  two  forts  of  a certain  kind  of  root, 
here  called  in.forne  places  Tayaux^  in  others 
langas  (a)  \ one  fort,  with  green  flalks  and  leaves ; 
the  other  with  purple  ftalks  and  leaves  mixed 
with  fibres  of  the  fame  colour.  The  leaves  of 
both  take  rife  from  a flock  a little  above  the 
ground,  are  triangular,  much  in  the  form  of  an 
arrow,  fometimes  two  feet  long  and  broad,  and 
fupported  by  a flalk  almoft  of  the  fame  length. 
The  leaves  of  both  are  good  food  for  cattle,  and 
particularly  for  the  hogs  and  cows.  The  youngeft 
of  the  green  kind  is  a fpinage  ; the  roots  are  not 
larger  than  a middle  fized  fweet  potatoe,  but  a 
plant  ordinarily  yields  a large  baflcet  full.  This 
has,  above  all  other  tropical  foots,  the  advantage 
of  remaining  under  ground  ripe  for  twelve  months  ; 
and  when  the  firfl  roots  rot,  others  .take  their 
place.  This  plant  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  all 
others  of  the  kind,  amongfl  the  plantain  trees; 
but  it  fucceeds  only  in  cool  places.  It  is  propa- 
gated from  the  roots,  or  from  the  flocks  where  they 
bear  leaves,  cut  into  fmall  pieces. 

Plantains,  bananas,  and  tayaux  yield  in  twelve 


(a)  It  was  impofnble  for  me  to  find  out  the  Englllh  name. 

months, 
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months,  In  the  moft:  favourable  circumdances ; chap.  i. 
yams,  manioco  and  fweet  potatoes  in  four  or  five ; ' 
'Guinea  cucumbers  and  others,  in  a nauch  fhorter 

period.  , , 

Where  the  ground  is  foft,  and  at  the  fame  time 
exceedingly  deep,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  plant  it  - 
with  coffee  trees.  If  the  expofition  be  cool,  let  it 
be  planted  with  plantains  more  thick  than  ufual ; 
otherwife,  with  Guinea  grafs  or  bamboos,  that  the 
foil  be  kept  together  by  the  huge  intricacy  of  roots. 

An  intelligent  planter  will  leave  no  fpot  unem- 
ployed j and  I know  nothing,  except  mere  clay, 
which  is  very  feldorh  of  great  extent,  where  fome- 
thing  ufefiil  may  not  be  planted.  Dogs  grafs  itfelf 
is  good  for  forage,  as  alfo  bamboo  leaves.  'The 
bamboo,  befides,  is  a beautiful  production,  affords  a ^ 
deep  cover,  rafters,  dakes,  and  poles  for  pens  and 
inclofures  j but  its  fhade  is  hurtful  to  the  other  , 
plants  (a), 

T he  grounds  I have  iud  now  mentioned  are  liable  a n 

\ rr  1 r ApttOialL 

to  break  off  and  to  fall  down.  Drenched  with  the 
rain,  the  whole  furface  Hides  away  and  leaves  the 
rock  under  it  expofed  to  view.  By  Ibme  of  thefe 
falls,  five  or  fix  choufand  coffee  trees  have  at  once 

X i 

been  known  to  be  carried  away.  Sometimes,  more 
confident  and  cpmpad:  grounds,  though  equally 

deep,  happen  to  Aide  off  from  another  caufe  j 
namely,  from  rain  water,  which  after  penetrating  up- 
wards, creeps  in,  dilutes,  and  diffolves  the  foil 
under  ground  5 the  whole  bed  muft  then  Hide  down. 


(a)  Guinea  grafs  is  noxious  to  alraofl  any  other  plant,  if  too  near 
and  in  great  quantity. 

D on 
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on  account  of  the  great  declivity.  Tknow  no  means 
of  preventing  this. 

Falls  of  ground  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  roads 
multiplied  above  one  another,  becaufe  the  whole 
bed,  which  fupported  itfelf  from  the  bottom  up- 
wards, is  now  cut ; and  the  contiguity  of  the  mu- 
tual fupport  is  broken.  If  land  has  the  appearance 
of  being  liable  to  fuch  accidents,  roads  muft  be 
rnade  fparingly ; and  if  polTible,  with  no  vnndings, 
the  borders  being  foon  planted  with  plantain  trees 
and  grafs,  to  affifl  in  the  fupport. 

40.  Pro-  The  fettler  muft  calculate  carefully,  and  only 

sortion  o(  •*  * 111 

thePianta-  extend  his  plantations  in  proportion  to  the  hands 
he  is  able  to  fupply.  It  often  happens  that  he  is 
mifled,  through  inconfiderate  aflivity,  into  plant- 
ing too  much.  But  whatever  his  ambition  may 
be,  if  it  is  well  diredled,  he  will  be  fenfible  that  a 
fmall  plantation  well  managed  and  kept  clean,  muft 
be  more  profitable,  in  all  refpeds,  than  a larger  one 
ill  attended  to  and  ill  worked.  At  all  times,  he 
muft  confider  the  profpedi:  of  the  crop  feafon,  where 
the  work  is  much  heavier  than  at  other  times. 
But  at  all  events,  in  the  early  beginnings,  he  ought 
not  to  forget  the  indifpenfable  fettlements,  which 
demand  attendance,  and  occupy  confiderable  time, 
while  the  care  of  the  fields  fhould  not  be  aban- 
doned. But  neither  the  defire  of  increafing  the 
crops,  nor  the  attendance  which  they  require,  nor 
'the  accefTory  labours  of  fettlement  muft  compel  him 
to  negledt  the  weeding  and  cleaning  of  his  planta- 
tions; he  muft  alfo  be  provident,  in  fecuring  plenty 
of  ground  provifions  for  his  negroes,  however  nu- 
merous* 
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I now  fuppofe,  that  during  the  firft  twenty 
months,  the  planter  has  recruited  his  gang,  and 
that  the  plantations,  of  every  kind,  are  in  proper 
proportion  with  his  hands. 

It  is  neceflary,  before  actually  commencing  work, 
that  the  planter  previoufly  arrange  the  general  dif- 
tribution  of  his  land,  and  allot  the  employment  of 
it  to  its  feveral  plantations,  always  referving  a 
great  proportion  of  woodland  to  fupply  the  decay 
of  his  firft  coffee  fields. 

If  he  has  made  a miftake,  in  not  choofing  the 
moft  favourable  fituation  to  place  his  buildings,  it 
is  ftill  time  to  redrefs  it ; but  after  this  period,  it 
would  be  too  late  j then  he  ought  to  make  two 
intelligent  negroes  explore  the  woods,  in  order  to 
difeover  a convenient  fituation.  He  ought  to  go 
himfelf  to  verify  their  reports,  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  fliould  alter  his  defign.  If  he 
does,  there  is  very  little  harm,  bccaufe  he  will 
afterwards  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  new  plan- 
tations, which  may  meet  with  the  former. 

It  is  only  in  lands  of  very  fmall  declivity  that  a 
fymmetrical  regular  arrangement  of  the  building 
place,  favannas  or  paftures,  provifion  grounds  for 
the  mafter  and  the  negroes,  grafs  grounds,  and 
fields  of  coffee  trees  can  be  attained.  This  fingular 
bleffing  is  very  rare.  I fubjoin  here  two  plans  of 
one  of  the  mofc  regular  plantations  in  St.  Domingo, 
which  may  give  an  idea  of  what  can  be  done  under 
this  head.  (Plate  3,  and  4.) 

In  others,  the  forage  and  provifion  grounds  of 
the  mafler  are  difperfed  up  and  down,  according  to 
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local  convenience,  in  order  to  turn  to  the  beO:  ac-* 
count  the  deep  valleys  and  indifferent  fpots  of 
ground.  But  the  favannas  or  paftures,  and  the 
negroe  grounds  fliould  ftill  be  under  the  mafter's 
eye.  As  to  the  houfes,  they  are  placed  upon  the 
moft:  acceffible  fituations,  and  ufually  upon  the 
lummit  of  fome  hill  (in  French  cretes)  the  mofi: 
extended  and  broad,  and  the  leaft  fteep,  where  water 
may  be  conveyed.  There  the  feveral  fettlements 
are  arranged,  as  much  as  poffible,  within  fight  and 
reach  of  the  manfion  houfe,  and  it  is  the.  part  of 
induflry  to  turn  the  fituation  to  the  bed  advantage. 

Where  it  is  impofliblc  to  fettle  in  the  center  of 
the  eftate,  that  fituation  mufl  be  preferred,  where 
the  greateft  part  of  the  tenerrient  lies  above,  fo 
that  the  negroes  may  defeend,  when  loaded  with 
coffee,  ftones,  or  other  things.  In  fuch  cafe,  the 
land  lying  lower  than  the  fettle  men  t is  deftined  for 
the  favannas  and  negroe  grounds. ' 

A tra6b  of  ftanding  woodland,  which  will  be 
ufeful  in  the  moft  advanced  periods,  muft  always 
be  left  within  reach  \ and  where  the  fituation  is  hap- 
pily in  the  centre,  when  a certain  extent  is  * cleared 
all  round  for  the  favannas  and  grafs  or  ground 
provifions,  all  the  coffee  plantations  fliould  be  car- 
ried on  one  fide,  the  woodland  being  left  at  the 
other,  that  it  may  be  found,  at  a like  diftance,  when 
the  firfl:  plantations  (hall  be  exhaufted  (fee  Plate  3.) 
for  want  of  that  attention,  the  work  becomes  more 
diftant  and  fatiguing. 

I may  occafionally  take  further  notice  of  fome  of 
thofe  points.' 
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When  the  place  is  finally  fixed  upon.  It  is  highly 
material  to  throw  upon  paper  a general  plan  of 
diftribution,  according  to  the  ideas  above  hinted  at, 
and  fomewhat  like  the  Plate  3. 

But  a Plan  of  the  Settlements,  properly  fo  called, 
viz.  the  buildings,  platforms,  and  houfes,  is  ftill  tlemcDt, 
rnore  neceflary,  for,  if  they  are  made  at  random, 
one  after  another,  as  often  is  the  cafe,  the  firft 
built  may  happen  to  be  where  it  will  be  afterwards 
found  another  ought  to  have  been  ; and  fymmetry, 
that  cofts  but  little,  and  without  which  the  belt 
things  are  aukward,  and  lofe ' much  of  their  merit, 
will  not  be  attained.  The  plan,  Plate, 4th,  affords 
,z  very  ftriking  inftanceof  fymmetrical  convenience, 

Firft,  the  outlines  of  the  place  muft  be  meafured 
out,  and  exa6lly  drawn  upon  paper.  The  de- 
clivities, then,  muft  be  levelled  and  noted  upon  the  ' 
plan.  It  feldom  happens  that  a place  is  not  found 
where  induftry  may  exert  itfelf  to  great  advantage. 

The  fteep  places  are,  with  mofe  or  lefs  labour, 
cut  into  platforms  rifing  one  above  the  other,  as 
amphitheatres.  Upon  thefe,  the  fettlements  are 
diftributed.  This  manner  faves  a great  deal  of 
work,  and  it  has  very  often  been  improved  into 
very  convenient  and  graceful  fymmetry.  I fubjoin 
here  an  outline  of  a fettlennent  in  platforms,"  or  in  ' 
amphitheatre.  '(Plate  5.) 

It  is  alfo  true,  that  in  fome  few  inftances,  nature 
is  fo  very  ungrateful  and  rebellious,  that  even  with 
incredible  toil  and  expence,  nothing  tolerable  can 
be  effefted.  To  have  fallen  into  this  vex;atious 
fituatlon  would  perhaps  have  been  prevented,  by  the 
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previous  examination  of  the  land,  which  I have 
infilled  upon  in  N°  J,  of  this  chapter,  for  the  pur- 
chafe  might  have  been  declined. 

When  all  the  meaCures  and  levels  are  completed, 
the  fettlements  muft  be  calculated,  according  to 
ths  planter’s  projed  and  circumilances,  and,  after 
feveral  trials  and  fufficient  deliberation,  a plan  muft 
be  adopted  and  drawn  upon  paper.  Little  fkill  in 
drawing  is  neceflary.  An}^ man  of  common  inge- 
nuity may  do  it,  with  a rule,  a compafs,  and  a 
fquare. 

This  being  done,  the  angles  of  every  intended 
houfe,  platform,  garden,  pen,  and  yards  muft  be 
'marked  upon  the  fpot,  with  good  pickets.  The 
diftances  are  meafured  (as  alfo  the  levels)  with 
rules  of  twelve  and  fix  feet  (Plate  2.  fig.  5.)  and 
with  a carpenter’s  level  1 and  the  fquares  are  taken 
with  a wooden  bail  (ibid.  fig.  4.)  as  big  as  an 
orange,  which  is  half  cut  upwards  by  two  little 
chinks  at  right  angles ; it  is  fupported  with  a flick 
having  an  iron  point,  which  is  ftuck  into  the  ground, 
at  an  angle.  Then  a man  looking  through  the 
chinks^  caufes  flakes  to  be  placed  in,  the  right  lines 
at  both  fides ; and,  in  thefe  lines,  the  angles  are 
marked  with  pickets.  This  very  fimple  machine 
will  ferve  for  every  kind  of  ftraight  fquare  diflri- 
butions, 

The  fettler  ought  not  to  have  delayed  fo  long 
fetting  apart  parcels  of  Ground  for  his  firft  Negroes. 
Property  of  this  fort  is  what  mofl  attaches  them  to 
(he  eflate,  and  enables  them  to  reap  comfort  from 
their  own  induflry.  But,  hoY.rever  the  cafe  may  be. 
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the  prefent  Is  the  moment  to  appoint  a place  for 
all  fuch  grounds  as  are  now,  or  fhall  be  neceffary  in 
procefs  of  time  ; for  it  is  fit  that  they  all  fhould  be 
together,  and  not  difperfed  up  and  down.  Every 
lot  ought  to  be  twenty- five  paces  fquare,  allowing 
fixteen  negroes  to  the  fquare  of  land.  'Thefe  ought 
to  be  feparated  by  rows  of  Guinea  peafe  5 one  half 
flocked  with  plantains  and  ground  provifions,  the 
other  half  left  to  the  negroe’s  choice.  They  ufually 
prefer  to  plant  the  whole  with  rice,  beans,  and  In- 
dian corn,  and  to  fell  them  ; but  the  mafter  muft 
here  interfere,  and  compel  them  to  fecure  a main- 
tenance. It  is  needlefs  to  fay  that  regularity  and 
fymmetry,  as  much  as  the  place  will  permit  of,  are 
pleafing  and  convenient,  in  this  as  in  every  thing 
elfe,  and  ought  therefore  not  to  be  overlooked. 

It  is  only  in  procefs  of  time,  in  general,  that  good 
Savannas  can  be  obtained.  New  cleared  ground 
is  fo  long  overrun  with  wild  luxuriant  weeds,  which 
it  bears  fpontaneoufly  in  unbounded  profufion,  that 
the  paflure  grafies  are  fmothered  and  prevented 
from  germinating.  The  beft  way,  then,  is  to  plant 
a quantity  of  corn,  peafe,  and  other  provifions,  in 
the  ground  defigned  for  the  above  purpofe ; and, 
when  the  wild  weeds  are  deftroyed  by  weeding 
feveral  times,  to  fufFer  the  paflure  feeds  to  gro'^ 
and  extend,  even  to  fow  them  in  fome  places.  In 
this  manner,  the  favannas  will  fooner  grow  into  full 
and  good  paflure. 

In  general  two  fmall  favannas  are  much  more 
profitable  and  convenient  than  one  large,  as  they 
may  be  paftured  alternately.  A few  native  trpes 
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llioiild  be  left  in  them,  ns  fhelter  from  the  fun,  or 
a fev/  elms,  the  large  feeds  of  which  are  a very 
good  food  for  the  cattle,  ’may  be  planted  early. 
A little  flream  of  water  through  the  pailures  would 
alfo  be  convenient. 

Cattle  or  beads  are  neceflary,  in  the  firft  be- 
ginning, for  the  carriage  of  provifions.  A couple 
of  milch  cows  are  very  much  fo,  both  on  account 
of  Tick  negroes  and  children,  as  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  mafter.  A Pen  or  Pound  there- 
fore, formed  of  good  flakes  and  poles,  with  a hut 
for  fhelter,  fhould  be  made  as  foon  as poflible. 
A field  of  grafs’  mufl  alfo  be  planted  in  one  of  the 
places  which  I have  mentioned.  Guinea  grafs  is 
the  beft  for  mules  and  horfes  ; millet,  and  the  leaves 
of  tayauxy  or  of  fweet  potatoes,  better  for  cows,  as 
furnifliing  greater  abundance  of  milk.  The  weeds^ 
picked  up  in  the  plantations  are  alfO;,  in  general, 
good  grafs. 

In  all  cafes,  that  period  mufl  be  chofen  where 
the  foil  has  ftill  its  original  flfength,  to  incloft 
and  divide  the  ground  defigned  for  paflure,  with 
Pledges  y even  though  that  ground  is  flocked  with 
■coffee- trees  or  other  plantations  i for  in  general 
the  firfl  field  of  coffee  furrounding  the  houfes  is 
defigned  for  the  purpofc  of  paflure.  But  as  long 
as  it  bears  well  it  is  given  up  with  reludlance.  It 
is  indeed  a pity  to  cut  off  fine  and  productive  trees. 
Thus  I have  feen  an  eflate  of  twenty  years  (landing 
where  there  was  no  favanna,  though  the  hedges 
ftill  fubfifled  from  the  beginning  throughout  the 
firfl  coffee  fields, 
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The  hedges  are  planted  from  feeds,  and  more 
properly  from  fapplings,  either  of  logwood  v/hich 
grows  fader,  or  of  lemon-tree  which  is  more  du- 
rable, and  does  much  better  in  cool  climates.  Nur- 
feries  ought  to  be  made,  in  order  to  get  better 
plants  ; two  rows  of  logwood  are  neceflary,  one  of 
lemon  may  be  fufHcient.  Young  hedges  mud  be 
well  weeded,  and  the  decayed  fapplings  replaced 
with  new  ones.  When  the  dioots  are  five  or  fix 
feetJiigh,  they  mud  be  cut  alternately,  one  eight 
or  twelve  inches,  and  the  other  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  Thus  the  hedge  will  grow  up  clofe  and 
thick.  It  mud  afterwards  be  occafionally  lopped, 
facing  outwards  on  either  fide ; and  the  lateral 
boughs  mud  be  direded  to  twid  together.  The 
neceflity  of  keeping  the  inclofures  of  padures  in 
good  order,  to  prevent  the  trefpafTes  of  the  cattle 
in  one's  own  grounds,  and  to  avoid  the  difputes  fo 
frequent  and  fo  difagreeable  w^ith  one’s  neighbours, 
does  not  require  to  be  mentioned.  For  want  of 
hedges  the  padures  are  frequently  inclofed  with 
dakes  and  poles ; but  then  there  is  no  end  of  tref- 
palTes,  of  complaints,  and  of  toil  to  repair  them.. 

I fuppofe  that  before  this  period  the  hufband- 
man  has  taken  fome  deps  to  improve  his  Perfonal 
Comfort  and  Conveniencies  for  indance,  that  he 
has  refigned  his  original  hut  to  the  negroes  with 
whom  he  may  have  been  re-inforced ; and  that  he 
has  built  himfelf  a provifional  houfc  (defigned  for 
fome  future  particular  purpofe,  in  his  general  plan) 
more  capacious  and  comfortable  5 as  alfo,  that  he 
has  made  arrangements  for  procuring  better  living, 
and  aboye  alf  the  means  of  baking  bread. 
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CHAP.  I.  An  Oven  may  be  made,  at  no  expence,  and  with 
little  difficulty,  by  digging  a foil  of  clay,  or  of  folid 

C)^ve”n  gravel,  exactly  in  the  inward  form  of  a 

common  oven  j beating  the  floor  with  a fmall  ram- 
mer after  it  has  been  well  levelled  and  moderately 
^ . wetted  ; and  ffiutting  it  with  a comnion  oven  door* 
When  perfe&ly  dry  it  mull  be  warmed  by  flow 
degrees  before  baking.  This,  with  proper  care, 
may  laft  for  twelve  months,  and  is  capable  of 
making  tolerable  bread. 

It  is  now  incumbent  upon  me  to  proceed  to  an 
explanation  of  the  bufinefs  of  fettling  or  building, 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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OF  THE  SETTLEMENTS; 

CONSTRUCTIONTS,  BUILDINGS,  WORKHOUSES,  EN- 
GINES, PLATFORMS,  DWELLING  AND  OUT- 
HOUSES, NEGROE  HOUSES,  AND  STABLES;  AND 
TIRST  OF  THE  PREPARATION  OF  COFFEE  FOR 
THE  MARKET. 


I . ColFcc 
Ol'ciU.. 


About  twenty  months  after  .the  firft  planting  chap,  h 
(as  1 have  hinted  in  the  end  of  the  preceding  * " 
chapter)  the  hufbandman  muft  enter  into  the  bu- 
fmefs  of  his  permanent  fettlements ; but  that  the 
nature  and  defign  of  fuch  as  belong  to  the  maniu 
faclure  of  Coffee  may  be  better  underftood,  a clear 
idea  muft  firft  be  given  of  the  mode  of  preparing 
that  article  for  market. 

The  fruit  of  the  Coffee,  when  perfectly  ripe, 
appears  like  a fmall  oval  cherry.  Under  a red  and 
Alining  fl^in  a whitifti  clammy  lufeious  pulp  pre- 
fents  itfelf,  which  generally  inclofes  two  feeds. 

Thefe  feeds  have  one  fide  flat,  the  other  hemi- 
fpherical.  The  firft  is  marked  with  a longitudinal 
fiffure,  and  the  flat  fides  are  applied  to  each  other. 

If  the  feeds  are  opened  they  are  found  covered 
with  a white,  ligneous,  brittle  membrane,  denomi- 
nated parchment^  on  the  infide  of  which  is  another 
filver-coloured  membrane,  exceedingly  thin,  and 
feeming  to  originate  from  the  fiffure  of  the  feeds. 

Here  the  feeds,  properly  fo  called,  lie,  and  feem  to 
^onlift  of  a fprout  and  of  two  original  leaves. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  the  cherry  has  only  only  one  feed  or 
grain,  which  then  is  in  the  form  of  a fmall  egg ; 
but  the  chink,  parchment,  and  membrane  are  pre- 
fer ved.  This  is  peculiar  to  old  decayed  trees,  or  to 
the  extremities  of  fome  fmall  branches. 

The  bufinefs  of  preparation  confiRs  in  taking  the 
feed  from  its  coverings,  in  drying  it  one  way  or 
other,  and  in  cleaning  it,  fo  as  to  have  every  ad- 
vantage at  market. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  merchants  have 
fixed  a mark  of  preference  upon  coffee  of  a certain 
appearance.  It  is  thus  particularly  required  that 
it  be  perfedlly  dry,  have  a fine  deep  'green  colour, 
termed  horn-green^  a flirong  pleafing  fmell,  and 
foQie  brightnefs.  Some  remains  of  the  filver- 
coloured  membrane  are  alfo  fought  for  in  the  fif- 
fure.  Laflly,  fmall  coffee  is  preferred. 

Is  this  the  bed  coffee  for  ufe  ? Such  is  neft  In 
reality  the  cafe.  It  is  matter  of  facl,  that  die 
oldeft  coffee,  • if  well  kept,  is  the  mod  palatable. 
It  is  however  dull,  and  h*as  a colour  between  red 
and  yellow.  But  the  reafon  of  the  preference  given 
£0  the  coffee  of  the  fird  defeription  is,  probably^, 
that  in  this  date  it  is  better  able  to  refid  the  great 
alteration  which  it  fuffers  in  the  paffage  home.  ^ 
I remember  to  have  feen,  at  a merchant’s  in  the 
town  of  Nantz,  upwards  of  an  hundred  famples 
of  coffee,  among  which  he  pretended  that  many 
were  of  the  fird  quality ; though  certauily,  at  the 
market  of  Cape  Francois  or  Port-au-Prince,  the 
very  bed  of  them  would  not  have  been  allowed 
rank  in  the  third. 
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The  coffee  of  the  firft  quality  always  bears  a 
penny  (Jol)  more  in  price  than  the  fecond ; and 
when  coffee  is  fold  at  twenty  fols  per  pound,  this 
amounts  to  five  per  cent.  Hence^  it  becomes  an 
obje<fl  to  cure  it  in  the  bell  manner. 

I fhall  take  notice  of  the  different  modes  of  Pre- 
paration. The  lad  and  mod  accurate  is  the  mod 
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proper  for  attaining  the  ffneft  market  quality  ; be- 
caufe,  as  the  deficcation  is  quick,  it  better  difengages 
all  fermentable  matters  ; and  it  is  a chymical  rult 
generally  known,  that  deficcation  fhould  be  quick,  » 
and  cryftallizadon  flow.  The  reputation  of  the 
Borgne  coffee  belongs  to  this  method  of  prepara-  " 
tion,  of  which  the  firft  trials  were  early  made  in  ^ 
that  diftrift ; for  neither  its  land  nor  its  climate 
are  fuperior  to  others.  The  fmall  fize  of  the  grain 
was  only  remarkable  when  the  plantations  were  in 
the  lower  grounds  5 but  this  'certainly  affords  no 
proof  of  a good  foil.  Hov/ever  cuftom,  that  fecond 
queen  of  the  world,  keeps  up  that  character,  though 
the  plantations^on  the  high  mountains  bear  at  prefent 
as  large  coffee  as  any  where  elfe ; and  though  in 
every  other  part  of  The  ifland,  thofe  planters  who 
have  adopted  the  method  of  Borgne,  make  as  fine 
coffee  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  diftridt. 

It  was  the  original  method  of  preparing,  to  dry  4-  In 
the  coffee,  as  they  term  it,  m Cherries  ; viz.  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  tree ; and  indeed  this  is  ftill  followed 
by  great  numbers,  either  from  want  of  water,  and 


mifapplied  oeconomy  in  having  the  expence  of  fup- 
plying  It,  or  from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  and 
perhaps  from  the  idea  of  difpcnfing  with  fome 

labour 
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labour  of  the  negroes,  and  themfelves  with  the  cx- 
pence  of  nnllls  and  bafons.  But  the  following 
explanations  will  evince  their  miftake. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  grain  of  coffee,  being  in- 
clofed  in  its  fein  and  pulp,  the  drying  will  be 
greatly  more  tedious,  efpecially  in  rainy  countries. 
In  fome  few  plantations  the  drying  is  performed 
upon  the  bare  ground,  which  is  dill  more  intole- 
rable ; but  even  upon  good  platforms,  as  are  now 
generally  in  ufe,  it  will  remain  much  longer  in  its 
clammy  moiflure.  It  will  ferment,  and  acquire  a 
brown  yellow  hue ; and  fometimes  even  become 
mouldy.  Befides,  both  the  greater  bulk,  and  the 
greater  flownefs  in  drying,  require  a greater  pro- 
portion of  expenfive  platforms,  and  more  trouble 
and  care  in  management. 

However,  for  the  fake  of  truth,  I muff  mention 
tw^o  observations. 

It  is  allcdged  that  coffee  dried  in  this  manner 
is  more  heavy  than  when  dried  in  parchment. 
I made  the  trial,  under  the  circumftances  moft 
favourable  to  this  opinion ; and  I really  found  that 
it  weighed  three  per  cent.  more. 

In  the  next  place,  an  early  crop,  of  about  a 
thoufand  weight,  having  once  taken  me  unawares, 
I was  obliged,  my  bafon  being  out  of  repair,  to  dry 
it  in  cherries.  It  proved  to  be  of  the  firft  quality, 
and  I fold  it  at  thirty  fols,  which  was  then  the 
higheft  price.  But  the  weather  happened  to  be 
perfedly  dry,  and  1 had  a great  proportion  of  plat- 
forms, fo  that  this  inftance  warrants  no  inference. 
I muft  alfo  fay,  that  however  favourable  the  cir- 

cumftances 
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Cumflances  were,  the  cofFec,  though  fpread  very 
thin  upon  platforms,  where  thrice  as  much  might 
have  been  laid,  was  not  dry  before  twenty-one 
days ; while  it  is  in  general  perfedly  fo  in  fix  or 
feven  days  in  parchment,  even  in 'much  thicker 
beds. 

From  this  inftance  it  is  obvious,  that  many  more 
platforms  are  necefiary  to  dry  in  cherries  than  in 
parchment.  Add  to  this,  that  the  platforms  go  ra- 
pidly into  decay,  from  the  fermentative  acid  gum 
diflblving  the  lime ; and,  even  on  the  fuppofidon 
that  a gain  of  three  per  cent,  weight  were  to  be 
obtained  generally,  which  I by  no  means  am  cer- 
tain of,  yet  this  mode  of  preparation  will  be  found 
to  be  more  expen  five,  toilfome,  and  inconvenient 
than  the  other.  Laftly,  it  muft  be  added,  that  the 
grinding  and  fanning  are  alfo  more  difficult. 

’ - Some  pretend  that  the  coffee  dried  in  cherries 
is  more  palatable.  That  it  may  be  fomewhat  im- 
proved by  the  pulp,  in  tafte  as  it  is  in  weight,  I 
will  not  deny.  But  as  no  trial  has  given  me  dc- 
monftration  of  the  fa6t,  I believe  that  no  one  can 
judge  of  it  except  the  nicefl  connolfleur;  while  the 
main  objedt  for  a planter  is  the  market  quality, 
and  the  oeconomy  of  time  and  toil. 

Yet  if  a planter  wants  to  have  coffee  of  the  moS: 
perfeft  quality,  either  for  himfelf  or  for  his  friends, 
he  muft  fet  apart  a number  of  his  oldeft  trees,  and 
not  gather  the  fruit  till  it  is  ripened  into  drynefs 
(which  indeed  is  very  hurtful  to  the  trees).  I believe 
that  the  Arabians  in  Yemen  make  in  that  manner 
their  little  harvefts.  The  coffee,  thus  nourifhed 

upon 
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CHAP.  ir.  upon  the  tree  to  the  laft  inoment;  fnuft  certainly 
acquire  every  perfection  it  is  capable  of. 

The  fecond  method  is  varioufly  modified,  and 
in  all  its  forms,  is  a remote  and  aukward  imitation 
of  the  laft.  The  cherries  are  either  brinfcd  and 
foaked  in  water  to  rottennefs,  or  broiled  without 
being  foaked,  or  foaked  without  being  bruifed ; and 
in  thofe  different  ftates,  are  brought  to  dry  upon 
the  platforms* 

Here  there  is  the  fame  wafte  of  time,  almoft  the 
fyne  degree  of  fermentation,  notwithftanding,  in 
the  fit  ft  and  laft  inftances,  the  water  may  have 
diffolved  fome  of  the  gum.  It  is  obvious  how  un- 
pleafant  it  muft  be  to  have,  for  fix  months  in  the 
year,  an  immenfe  quantity  of  putrid  naufeous  ftuft^ 
conftantly  under  the  eye  j a kind  of  ftuff  very  pro- 
perly ftigmatized  with  the  homely  appellation  of 
cow-dung^  which  it  in  reality  refembles.  The  plat- 
forms, in  this  manner,  are  worn  out  fpeedily.  The 
coffee  acquires  generally  more  yellow  brown,  than 
when  dried  by  the  former  method  j and  it  is  more 
likely  to  take  an  indelible  feent  of  muftinefs.  The 
only  advantage  is  that  the  grinding  will  not  be  fo 
hard,  as  when  dried  in  cherries. 

I have  only  deferibed  the  two  former  proceed- 
ings, for  the  purpofe  of  forewarning  the  planter 
againft  them. 

I now  will  explain  the  laft,  and  by  far  the  beft 
methods  namely  that  of  drying  in  parchment,  as 
praftifed  in  the  Borgne. 

It  is  the  firft  operation  to  ftrip  the  feed  of  its 

outer  fkin,  leaving  it  clad  with  the  parchment  \ and 

this 
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tfiis  muft:  poftponed,  becaufe  the  cherries,  chap.ii. 

when  heaped  together,  are  difpofed  to  run  fpeedily 
into  fermentation  3 in  confequence  of  which  the 
pulp  may,  in  twenty- four  hours,  impart  a yellow 
brown  tinge  to  the  feed. 

This  is  called  to  grate  {Grayer,  in  the  Creole  7* 
French  idiom)  becaufe  it  is  performed  by  2i  grater •• 
mill^  of  which  I fhall  try  to  give,  as  far  as  I can, 
a clear  and  full  defcription.  See  Plate  the  fixth, 
containing  the  whole  machine  (fig.  i,  2,  3,  4,  ex- 
hibiting its  four  afpedls)  and  its  feveral  diftinfl 
parts  (in  the  other  figures).'! 

Firft  the  cherry  coffee  is  laid  upon  a floor,  above 
the  mill,  from  which  it  falls,  by  little  and  little,  into 
a hopper  A.  This  being  either  fufficiently  inclined, 
or  put  in  motion  by  the  mill,  drops  the  coffee 
into  the  grater  B.  The  ftrudiire  of  the  mill  is 
as  follows. 

It  is  fupported  by  a ftrong  wooden  frame  G, 
three  feet  high,  fix  in  length,  and  about  two  in 
breadth.  The  principal  pieces  are  a roller  and 
grater  B,  two  moveable  pieces  or  chops  C.  D,  a 
wire  grate  E,  and  a leaping  frame  F. 

The  roller  B.  is  fupported,  at  the  fall  of  the 
hopper  A,  by  an  iron  axletree,  i,  running  through 
its  centre,  which  turns  rapidly  by  means  of  two 
handles,  upon  two  copper  foies,  H.  fixed  upon  the 
Tides  of  the  great  frame  2.  The  wooden  roller 
B.  is  commonly  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
about  eighteen  in  length.  If  it  is  longer,  as  in 
water  mills,  the  diameter  is  lefs. 

The  middle  fixtecn  inches  of  the  roller  B.  are 

E carefully 
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carefully  covered  with  a ftrong  plate  of  copper^ 
pierced,  as  a grater,  with  a ftrong  bodkin,  fo  that 
every  hole  has,  on  the  outfide,  three  or  four  (harp 
points  or  afperities ; the  grater  being  accurately 
nailed  upon  the  roller,  all  the  afperities  are  turned 
outwards. 

Moreover,  five  ftrong  wooden  pegs,  3.  are  fixed 
at  equal  diftances,  at  each  end  of  the  roller,  round 
the  axletree  i. 

The  moveable  pieces  or  chops  are  two  pieces 
of  wood,  two  feet  and  two  inches  long,  five  inches 
broad,  and  three  inches  high.  One  is  fuperior  C. 
the  other  inferior  D.  Thefe  are  fixed  in  the  great 
frame  or  fupport,  by  their  ends  4,  which  are  fquare; 
and,  by  means  of  wedges ,.5,  they  (the  chops)  may 
be  placed  ibmewhat  nearer  to,  or  farther  from  the 
roller  B.  The  imddle  part  of  the  chops,  oppofite 
to  the  grater,  is  cut  in  a floping  diredtion,  C 6, 
D 6.  And  their  edges,  near  the  roller,  are  armed 
with  a band  of  fteel  about  a line  thick,  and  nine 
or  ten  broad,  between  the  points  O. 

Now  the  floping  furface  6.  of  the  fuperior  chop 

C.  falls  towards  the  roller  B. ; that  of  the  inferior 

D.  falls,  on  the  contrary,  backwards,  and  upon  the 
3 wire  grate  E.  placed  under  it.  The  edge  of  the 
fuperior  flope  C 6.  is  placed  at  fuch  exact  diftance 
from  the  roller  B,  that  the  cherries  are  bruifed, 
without  injury  to  the  parchment,  the  feeds  being 
fuffered  to  pafs,  and  finding  their  way  through  the 
interftices  between  the  points  of  the  grater,  the 
fkins  and  feeds  then  meet  with  the  edge  of  the 
inferior  flope  00,  D.  which  is  fo  ciofe  with  the 

grater 
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grater  that  the  feeds  cannot  pafs.  They  muft  of 
courte.;  fall  back  through  the  Hoping  declivity  6. 
.upon  the  wire  grate  or  fieve  E.  but  the  Heins,  which 
have  been  flattened,  and  are  befides  entangled  Jay 
the  afperities  of  the  grater  B.-pafs  between  it  and 
the  inferior  chop  D.  j and  fall  into  a gutter  I.  be- 
hind the  millf a J, 

All  the  pieces  before  mentioned  muH  be  of  ma- 
hogany, or  other  wood  of  the  befl:  fort. 

The  wire  fieve  E.  is  ftretched  upon  a fquare 
long  frame,  and  the  holes  are  of  fuch  dimenfions 
as  to  let  the  naked  feeds  pafs.  It  is  much  inclined, 
and  hangs,  by  the  ^crooks  9,  at  the  great  frame  G, 
and  by  the  rods  7,  at  another  fimilar  frame  H. 
namely  the  leaping  framed . which  hangs  alfo,  by  its 
middle,  from  the  Hirrup  8,  and  from  the  great 
frame  of  the  mill  G.  By  means  of  the  two  arms 
P.  of  the  leaping  frame,  which  are  ftretched  out 
on  both  fides  of  the  roller  B.  the  wire  grate  fieve 
E.  is  put  into  brifle  motion,  by  the  pegs  3,  fixed 
to  the  roller  ; by  which  means  the  arms  alternately 
fink  and  rife.  Thus  the  feeds  fall  through  the 
holes  of  the  fieve  E.  into  a gutter  under  the  mill, 
the  Hope  of  which  caufes  them  to  glide  into  the 
adjoining  bafon,  where  they  will  foak  and  be  waflied. 
The  cherries  which  happen  not  to  have  been 
bruifed,  being  too  big  to  pafs  through  the  fieve, 
are  tolTcd  about  till  they  fall  down,  at  the  back 
end  K.  of  the  mill,  into  a box,  from  which  they 
are  taken  and  put  again  into  the  hopper  A. 

(a)  Thefe  ikins  kept  and  rotten  are  the  hdi  pofTible  manure. 

E-  ^ N,  is 
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N.  Is  a key  to  turn  the  iron  nuts  of  the  handles 
and  axletree,  i. 

The  grater-mill  is  liable  to  inconveniencies.  If 
fome  of  the  points  of  the  grater  are  fharper  than 
the  others,  they  bruife  the  parchment  and  the  feed, 
which  wall  leave  a black  mark.  'If  any  thing  hard, 
as  a fmall  ftone,  happens  to  crufh  down  any  of 
the  points,  the  cherries  that  meet  them  will  not  be 
bruifed,  or  if  they  hav^e  been  bruifed,  they  will  pafs 
out,  with  the  Ikins,  behind,  and  confequently  be- 
loft.  This  muft  be  prevented,  by  great  watch- 
fulnefs  on  the  part  of  the  negroes ; and,  when  it  • 
does  happen,  the  grater  muft  be  inftantly  mended 
or  changed. 

It  is  alfo  evident  that  the  chops  muft  be  exaftly 
placed  at  the  proper  point.  If  the  upper  one  is 
too  near  the  grater,  the  feeds  will  be  injured ; if 
too  far,  the  cherries  will  pafs  out  unpeeled.  If 
the  next  is  too  far,  the  feeds  will' pafs  out;  but 
this  can  hardly  be  too  near,  provided  it  does  not 
injure  the  points  of  the  grater. 

It  is  further  neceflary  that  a thread  of  water 
trickle  conftantly  upon  the  grater,  to  aflift  the 
colFee  in  pafiing  more  readily.  The  figures  L.  M. 
are  for  that  purpofe ; the  former  a gutter,  the  latter 
its  fupport. 

Eleven  negroes  are  required  for  the  fervice  of  a 
mill ; eight  to  turn,  four  and  four  alternately ; one 
to  be  upon  the  floor  to  feed  the  hopper,  one  to 
carry  away  the  fleins,  and  another  to  carry  back 
the  unpeeled  cherries  into  the  hopper.  This  hard 
work  is  performed  in  the  evening,  when  the  ne- 
groes 
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grocs  return  from  the  field ; but  they  like  it,  be- 
caufe  it  is  rewarded  wirh  a fmall  glafs  of  rum. 

A good  hand  mill,  fuch  as  that  above  defcribed, 
may  pafs  thirty-three  barrels  of  cherries  in  an  hour. 
But  1 fhall  fpeak  afterwards  of  the  mule  or  water 
machines,  which  have  been  very  ufefully  and  in- 
genioufly  employed  in  this  manufafture. 

The  fecond  operation,  is  to  wafli  out  the  gum 
from  the  feeds. 

The  coffee  foaks  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
bafon,  being  frequently,  during  this  time,  turned 
• and  toffed  with  a rake  (Plate  ift.  fig.  ad.)  rhe  more 
water  paffes  through  the  bafon,  and  the  more  fre- 
quently it  is  toffed  or  turned,  the  more  perfed:ly 
will  it  be  wafhed ; a point  very  material  in  the  pre- 
paration, The  fkins  which  may  have  paffed  with 
it,  when  difentangled,  rife  to  the  furface,  as  alfo 
the  empty  and  parched  feeds.  Thefe  are  thrown 
(or,  if  the  water  runs,  it  carries  them)  into  a 
fmaller  contiguous  bafon.  Thefe  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Jfum$  \ being  dried  and  cleaned  apart, 
they  pafs  as  coffee  of  inferior  quality. 

Though  foaking  is  hurtful  to  the  naked  feed.  It 
is  obfervable  that  covered  with  its  parchment,  it 
may  be  foaked  any  length  of  time,  without  being 
worfe  for  it ; as  alfo  the  cherries ; thefe  however 
fhould  be  kept  from  fermenting,  by  the  frequent 
addition  of  frefh  running  water. 

Draining  is  the  next  work.  In  general,  the  coffee 
is  carried  by  negroes,  or  by  the  water  itfelf,  to  a 
draining  platform,  where  it  is  fpread  out  and  ex- 
pofed  for  twenty-four  hours.  There  is  alfo  a 
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CHAP.  11. 


lO. 

Drying. 


I 


11. 

Covering. 


12.  Huts. 


feparate  platform,  of  this  fort,  for  the  fcums.  Y et, 
when  there  is  abundance  of  running  water,  the 
former  may  be  fpared. 

From  thence  the  coffee,  (free  from  gum,  and  as 
white  as  ivory,  if  it  has  been  well.wafhed)  is  carried 
to  the  drying  platform,  where  it  is  fpread  out,  as 
foon  as  the  dew  of  the  night  is  evaporated.  If  rain 
has  fallen  during  the  night,  the  platforms  muft  be 
fwept,  as  alfo  if  they  are  dirty.  Here  it  muft  be 
turned  feveral  times  in  the  day  with  rakes. 

As  foon  as  the  coffee  has  felt  the  fun,  it  muft 
be  carefully  preferved  from  the  frnalleft  moifturc ; 
then  it  muft  be  puftied,  by  means  of  rakes,  fhovels, 
and  brooms,  in  the  evening,  or  when  rain  threatens, 
into  a round,  formed  with  little  walls  or  edges  of 
mafonry,  placed  in  the  middle  of  every  platform, 
called  here  hajficots ; where  it  muft  be  well  covered. 
Every  morning  it  is  fpread  out  again  \ and  when 
it  is  perfedlly  dry,  friable  upon  chewing,  and  horn- 
green,  it  ought  to  be  carried,  while  warm,  into  a 
clofe  dry  ftore.  That  the  round  or  bafficot  may  be 
warmer  during  night,  very  little  coffee  is  left  in  it 
during  the  day  (a). 

For  want  of  fomething  better,  the  coffee  is  fome- 
times  covered,  in  the  forms  or  hajjtcots^  with  plan- 
tain leaves. 

Befides  this,  round  conical  huts,  made  with 
rafters,  and  thatched,  are  ufed  for  this  purpofe;  but 
they  are  fo  very  heavy,  that  fix  flout  negroes  are 


(a)  The  haQuoti  may  as  well  be  fquare  as  circular,  provided  they 
are'in  the  middle  of  the  platform,  framed  lb  as  to  be  perfectly  drained 
by  the  outlets,  the  interior  angles  being  a little  rounded. 
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eqinred  to  move  Them ; and  the  ends  of  the  rafters, 
noreover,  injure  the  platforms. 

Others  make  dill  more  expenfive  Umbrellas  of 
the  fame  form,  but  framed  of  joiner’s  work,  and  co- 
vered  with  tarred  fail  cloth.  Thefe  are  certainly 
very  light,  but  not  free,  in  general,  from  the  incon- 
venience of  fpoiling  the  plafter  of  the  platforms ; 
while  their  bulk  gives  fo  much  hold  to  gufts  of 
wind,  that  the  forms  are  fometimes  found  unroofed 
in  the  morning,  and  the  coffee  foaked  with  rain, 
Befides  this,  they  occupy  a great  fpace  in  the  day, 
upon  the  platforms,  if,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  there  is 
no  level  ground  near. 


CHAP.  II, 


Umbrellas, 


It  is  a (till  better  way  to  cover  the  hajficots  with  14. 
Tarpawlings,  fuch  as  are  ufed  on  fhipboard. 

Thefe  are  kept  down  by  eight  heavy  ftones,  at 
the  angles  and  upon  the  folds,  the  coffee  being 
heaped  into  a point  underneath.  The  plafter  does 
not  fuffer  from  them ; the  wind  having  no  hold, 
they  are  not  even  fo  much  as  ruffled.  It  will  be 
neceffary,  every  year  or  fecond  year,  to  give  them 
a thin  coat  of  tar.  Some  put  a fmall/round  hamper 
underneath,  to  prevent  them  from  touching  the 
coffee  j but  the  coffee,  formed  into  a pyramid,  will 
give  fuffleient  defeent  to  the  tarpawling.  Without 
ever  ufing  that  precaution,  I can  aflert  that  my 
coffee  always  preferved,  till  morning,  a confiderable 
degree  of  warmth  under  the  tarpawlings. 

1 he  fize  of  thefe  ought  to  exceed  the  diameter 
of  the  bajficots  by  four  feet.  They  are  made  of 
good  fail  cloth,  well  fewed,  broad-hemmed,  and 
with  handles  of  rope  at  the  angles.  It  muft,  how- 
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ever,  be  forefeen,  that  tarring  will  fhortcn  them  near 
a twelfth,  Thofe  of  the  greatcft  fize,  made  in  and 
brought  from  France,  coft  me  nine  or  ten  dollars, 
and  I tarred  them  myfelf  in  the  following  manner, 
Firft  they  were  well  foaked  with  fea-water. 
When  quite  dry  I befmeared  them  with  tallow 
moderately  warm,  and  I left  them  two  hours  in  the 
funfliine.  Then  I covered  thinly  both  fides  with 
hot  tar,  with  a very  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of  tur- 
pentine. Next  I put  them  for  two  or  three  days 
in  the  fun;  and  laftly  I dried  them  in  the  (hade, 
which  is  a little  tedious.  Prepared  in  this  manner 
they  never  break,  and  a fmall  degree  of  heat  makes 
them  foft  as  woollen  cloth. 

It  muft  however  be  remembered,  that  the  tar- 
pawlings  muft  never  be  folded,  but  carried  away 
and  houfed,  rolled  upon  ftraight  bamboo  poles. 
Near  the  platforms  alfo  there  ought  to  be  four 
forks,  feven  feet  high,  with  two  beams,  upon  which 
the  bamboos  are  placed  during  the  day,  fo  that  the 
beams  may  bear  thirty  tarpawlings,  more  or  lefs. 
Thus  they  are  no  ways  cumberfome ; and  in  fummer, 
when  the  crop  is  at  an  end,  they  are  fafely  lodged, 
and  require  no  great  room ; whereas  the  bulky  huts 
and  umbrellas  muft  remain  without  doors  all  the 
year  round,  expofed  to  the  injuries  of  weather. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  preparation  is  much 
the  fame  in  every  diftrid,  and  on  every  plantation ; 
the  bufinefs  being  to  prepare  the  dry  coffee  for 
fale. 

This  can  feldom  be  done  in  crop  time,  as  all 
|:l)e  negroes  are  bufy ; even  the  intervals  afford  full 
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employment  for  all  hands  in  weeding.  However, 
if  it  can  be  accomplidied  at  the  time,  fome  benefit 
will  perhaps  be  found  at  market#  But  yet>  if  the 
ftorehoufe  is  dry,  the  parchment  coffee  will  keep 
above  twelve  months  without  any  alteration  j that 
dried  in  cherries  will  keep  for  a great  number  of 
years. 

Now  fuppofe  that  coffee  muft  be  peeled  for  mar- 
ket ; a certain  quantity  taken  from  the  ftore  is  laid 
for  two  or  three  hours  upon  a warm  platform,  and 
fpread  very  thin.  Eight  or  ten  bagfulls  are  peeled 
at  once,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  mill. 
Ten  bags  produce  five  of  clean  coffee,  or  five 
hundred  weight. 

This  engine  is  lefs  complicated  than  the  former. 
It  is  ufed  in  feveral  manufadlures  in  Europe ; for 
inftance,  in  grinding  apples  for  cyder. 

In  a circular  trough  A,  (Plate  7.)  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  deep,  and  of  the  fame  breadth,  and 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  made  either  of  hard 
wood  or  of  mafon’s  work,  and  then  paved  with 
large  flat  ftones,  is  placed  a maffy  vertical  grinder, 
or  wheel,  B,  of  the  heaviefl  wood,  about  fix  feet 
. high,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  thick  in  the  centre, 
and  about  four  in  the  circumference.  An  axletree, 
or  tail  C,  paffes  through  it ; one  end  is  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  trough,  fo  as  to  be  ca’pable  of  turning ; 
the  mules  are  tied  to  the  other,  and  turn  the  wheel 
forwards  upon  the  axletree.  Thus  the  coffee  is 
ground  round  the  trough  or  orbit. 

Firft,  a proportion'  muft  be  obferyed  in  the  re- 
ciprocal diftance  from  the  centre  to  the  wheel,  and 
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from  this  to  the  other  end  of  the  axletree  , becaufe 
the  lever  of  refiftance  is  in  the  former,  and  the 
lever  of  a(5lion  is  in  the  latter.  Accordingly,  that 
the  draught  be  not  too  hard,  the  latter  diftance 
muft  be  more  than  double  the  former.  Driving  at 
a brifk  trot,  a thoufand  weight  of  net  coffee  may 
be  ground  in  one  hour  and  a half  at  moft. 

Next,  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  that  the  trough 
muft  oe  wider  upwards  than  at  the  bottom,  that  the 
coffee  may  the  better  fall  under  the  wheel.  (Be- 
fides,  there  is  a fork  D,  faftened  behind,  which 
pufhes  it  to  the  middle  as  the  wheel  goes  on.)  I 
have  experienced  the  contrary.  I myfelf  caufed  to 
be  made  a trough  of  mahogany,  with  parallel  fides, 
where  the  fork  brought  the  coffee  to  the  middle  fo 


perfedlly",  that  befoie  the  coffee  was  half  ground, 
nothing  but  duff  was  to  be  found  in  the  angles. 

Here  the  hydraulic  engine  is  alfo  applied. 

A few  planters,  for  want  of  a mill,  grind  with 
peflles  in  a long  trough,  which  is  tedious  and  la^^- 
borious. 

The  mill  breaks  the  parchment  only,  never  the 
V ^ feed. 

If  bad  weather  comes  on  after  the  grinding,  the 
coffee  ought  to  be  left  in  the  chaff.  This  abforbs 
the  dampnefs,  and  keeps  the  coffee,  for  a few  days, 
without  alteration. 

Next  the  coffee  is  winnowed,  fometimes  in  wind, 
Faiiiiing.  wooden  porringers  or  (hovels  i but  more  pro- 
perly by  a Fan-mill,  fuch  as  thofe  nfed  in  Europe 
for  winnowing  corn,  and  which  induftrious  arti- 
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ficers  have  confiderably  improved  for  the  ufe  of  chap.h. 
this  manufadlure. 

The  Winnowinff-mill  confifts  of  a fan,  made  ^^-.vvio- 

^ ^ ^ n owing- 

with  four  plates  of  tin,  or  thin  planks,  mounted  mill, 
upon  an  axletree  A,  (Plate  7.)  at  the  end  of  which 
is  a tooth-wheel  E.  Another  wheel  D.  makes  it 
turn  with  increafed  velocity,  when  worked  by  a 
negroe,  by  means  of  a handle  P.  The  whole  en- 
gine is  inclofed  in  a cheft,  opened  only  at  the  end 
N,  and  in  g.  The  coffee  and  chaff  fall  together  ' 
from  the  hopper  G,  through  a hole  o,  upon  a fieve  B, 
which,  together  with  the  other  fieve  C,  is  fet  in 
motion  by  the  firing  L,  by  means  of  an  oval  pul- 
ley E,  and  of  the  wooden  fpring  M,  The  rubbifh 
and  unbruifed  feeds  are  toffed  into  the  gutter  N, 
and  from  thence  into  a barrel.  But  the  good  coffee 
falls  through  the  fieve  B,  upon  the  thicker  fieve  C, 
where  it  Aides  along  into  a box  F,  as  the  chaff, 
.meanwhile,  is  entirely  blown  away  through  the 
open  end  N 

When  the  coffee  is  winnowed,  it  is  pafi^ed  through  f9- 
hand-fieves  (Plate  i.  fig.  ri.)  for  the  purpofe  of 
feparating  the  fmall  round  cherries  which  remain 
ftill  unbruifed.  Then  it  is  picked  upon  large  tables, 
where  all  the  black  or  broken  feeds,  as  well  as  ' 
gravel,  are  picked  out.  The  cherries  are  peeled 
again,  and  the  broken  or  fpotted  feeds  make  coffee 
pf  a bafe  quality,  which  is  fold  under  the  name  of 
Peking.  It  is  obfervable  that  merchants  are  more 


(a)  The  chaff  muft  not  be  kept  as  the  fkins.  It  is  of  a very  dry  na- 
ture. It  makes'  but  an  overwarm  burning  manure,  and  that  after  a 
gieat  number  of  years.  . . ^ 
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^cHAP.  II.  nice  about  the  cleannefs  of  coffee,  when  the  demand 

market  is  lefs. 

ao.  The  Tables  will  be  more  convenient  if  edged 
Tables,  . . ° 

with  a lath  about  an  inch  high,  and  if  there  is  a 

bottomlefs  box  A,  (Plate  i.  fig.  12.)  in  the  nniddle, 

lupported  upon  fmall  triangles,  with  feet  two  inches 

high.  The  coffee  is  put  into  the  box,  and  the 

pickers  lay  hold  of  it  as  it  Aides  underneath  in  B. 

Before  each  of  them  is  a hole  C,  under  which  a 

bag  is  hung,  and  kept  open  by  crooked  nails  ; as 

they  pick  it  they  throw  it  into  the  bags,  which  are 

' the  fame  in  which  it  is  carried  to  the  market. 

There  rnuft  be  feparate  places  in  the  magazine 
for  the  feums  and  the  picking.  It  is  almoft  needlefs 
to  fay  that  the  Jcums  are  ground,  winnowed,  and 
picked  for  fale  in  the  fame  manner,  but  after 
lale  of  the  finer  coffee. 

When  the  coffee  is  perfedtly  dreffed,  fome  plant- 
ers put  it  again  under  the  peeling- wheel  for  half 
a dozen  of  'turns  s which  makes  its  appearance 
^ brighter,  efpecially  if  the  trough  is  very  fmooth  and 
polilhed. 

After  this,  as  foon  as  polfible,  the  bags  are 
weighed,  tied’up,  and  fealed,  ready  to  be  fent  to 
town.  Great  care  muft  be  taken  that  they  be  not 
wet  in  the  way. 

2f.  A careful  intelligent  negroe  muff;  be  trained  up, 

have  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  manufafture, 
in  all  its  parts.  It  is  particularly  in  his  province  to 
watch  the  mills,  platforms,^  bafons,  picking 

(a ) Each  negroe  is  required  to  pick  a hundied  pounds  of  coffee 
per  day. 

and 
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and  to  obfervc  the  appearance  of  threatening  rain 
when  the  coflFee  is  fpread  out. 

All  this  work  of  preparation  is  performed  by  the 
houfe  fervants,  the  young  people  who  do  not  go 
to  the  field,  the  women  with  child,  or  the  nurfes, 
Laftly,  the  fervant  maids  and  hofpital  attendants 
afTift  to  fweep  the  coffee  in  or  out  of  the  hajficots^ 


All  thefe  premifes  being  well  underflood,  one 
perceives  the  buildings  nccefTary  for  the  manufac- 
ture : a grater- mill  houfe  with  its  bafons ; the 
draining  and  drying  platforms  j perhaps  a ciftern  to 
fupply  the  want  of  water.  A grinding-mill  houfe, 
where  the  fan  may  find  a place.  This  is  fomewhat 
cxpenfive,  as  it  fhould  be  fix-and-thirty  feet  dia- 
rneter,  or  in  fquare.  Sometimes  the  grinding-mill 
is  uncovered,  but  this  is  inconvenient  in  damp 
weather.  Laftly,  a cofFee-houfe  or  ftore,  with 
rooms  for  the  different  purpofes  of  the  manu- 
fadlure. 

But  before  thefe  Works  are  undertaken  (and 
ftill  more  the  dwelling  houfes)  the  materials  muft 
be  provided,  and  artificers  procured;  a fufficient 
number  of  plantations  (not  excefiive)  mufu  have 
been  previoufly  made,  refraining  from  attempting 
any  more  while  building  is  going  on. 

As  it  is  my  objefl  to  plan  a folid  and  comfortable 
fettlement,  I ftippofe  the  planter  is  in  eafy  circum- 
ftances,  has  already  forty  or  fifty  negroes,  and  is 
able  to  increafe  even  that  number ; in  fliort,  that 
he  has  in  view  an  eftate  of  a hundred  or  a hundred 
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and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  of  coffee  a year.  I fliall 
proceed  upon  this  fuppofition,  taking  care  that 
thofe  who  cannot  acconnplifh  fo  much,  may  yet 
find  information  in  what  they  wifh  to  perform. 

A man  of  worth  and  charadler,  owner  of  land  of 
good  quality,  will  not  fail  to  find  advances  for  his 
purpofes ; and  I fhall  always  advife  a man  of  that 
defcription  (and  indeed  no  other)  to  make  the  beft 
of  his  credit.  His  engagements  may  ferve  to  .bind 
him  fafter  to  oeconomy,  while  the  advantage  of  his 
credit  may  conduft  him  to  fortune.  Upon  the 
whole,  nothing  muff:  be  fpared  in  expenfe  contri- 
buting to  folidity,  duration,  and  convenience  of 
eftablifhments ; but  every  appearance  of  luxury  and 
fuperfluicy  muff  be  removed  from  the  works  of  the 
fober  hufbandman.  It  is  only  when  all  things  necef- 
fary  are  done,  when  all  debts  are  paid  off,  when 
the  family  is  not  numerous,  and  when  the  planter 
is  refolved  to  live  and  die  upon  his  eftate,  that  he 
may  be  allowed  to  indulge  expenfive  taftes,  and  to 
beautify  his  own  retreat. 

The  provident  hufbandman  will  not  fail  to  fore- 
fee  and  prepare  himfelf  for  this  period  from  the 
earlieft  times.  His  chief  fkill  muff  be  exerted  to 
make  the  beff  of  time,  without  diftrefling  his  ne- 
groes ; and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  he  can,  all 
thofe  extraordinary  toils  which  attend  building,  and 
particularly  the  work  of  mafons. 

Thus,  from  the  very  firff  outlet,  he  ought  to  take 
care  to  accumulate  Stone  upon  the  place  of  fettle- 
ment.  For  that  purpofe  it  is  enough  that  ev^ry 
negrbe,  returning-  from  the  field,  bring  with  him 

one 
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one  or  two  large  ftones,  or  a balket  of  fmall  ones. 
Ic  is  only  for  want  of  this'precaution,  or  where  this 
precaution  has  been  infufficient,  that  the  whole  gang 
comes  to  be  employed,  for  two  days  or  more  oc- 
cafionally,  to  fupply  the  mafons.  Ic  is  then  very 
material  to  ufe  wheelbarrows.  By  help  of  them 
triple  work  is  performed.  If  the  ground  admits' 
of  it,  a tumbrel  ought  even  to  be  provided  and 
employed,  as  two  mules  and  two  negroes  would 
then  do  as  much  as  twenty  men. 

The  ftones  muft  be  felefted,  not  tak^'n  at  ran- 
dom. Free-ftone,  granite,  and  hard  lime-ftone,  if 
in  abundance,  ought  to  be  preferred.  There  is  a 
fpecies  of  gravel-ftonc,  which  has  apparently  a de- 
gree of  hardnefs  when  firft  dug  up,  but  which 
moulders  away  in  the  open  air:  This  fhould  never 
be  employed,  except  in  works  under  ground.  Round 
fmooth  ftones  alfo  are  lefs  proper  than  thofe  that 
are  rough,  fharp,  and  angular.  If  ncceftary,  fome 
quarry  muft  be  looked  for,  and  a couple  of  ftouc 
negroes,  with  proper  tools,  employed  to  work  it. 
But  if  mining  with  gunpowder  be  neceflary,  the 
attendance  of  fome  perfon  of  truft  and  experience 
'jnuft  be  procured,  to  guard  againft  accidents.  la 
general,  however,  ftones  of  very  good  quality  arc 
found  above  ground,  or,  at  leaft,  in  the  deep-  val- 
leys, or  beds  of  torrents.  The  Lirgeft  are  the  moft 
profitable,  as  they  fave- mortar. 

The  beft  Sand  is  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers ; 
and,  in  greater  abundance,  after  floods.  When  ga- 
thered, it  muft  be  pafted  through  a hurdle,  and  laid 
in  heaps  beyond  the  reach  of  water.  Tlie  '^gravel 
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feparated  from  it  may  be  employed  in  making  the 
platforms.  In  defed:  of  river  fand>  veins  are  occa- 
(ionally  found  in  almofl:  all  defcriptions  of  land. 
Thefe  are  improperly  called  puzzolana.  When  the 
grain  is  coarfe,  rough,  and  dry  between  the  fingers, 
it  is  quite  as  good  as  river  fand..  Laftly,  in  defedt 
of  all  thefe,  brick-cement-kilns  mufl:  be  made  .in 
the  fame  manner  as  lime-kilns,  of  which  I am 
going  to  {peak. 

Lime  alfo  muft  be  prepared  early.  The  great 
lime-kilns  are  generally  known,  and  I fhall  only 
give  a fhort  fketch  of  them.  Thefe  are  round 
towers  A,  (Plate  8.  fig.  i.)  dug  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill,  furnifhed  with  an  afli-pot  B,  and  a mouth  or 
opening  C.  to  throw  the  wood  through.  They 
ought  to  be  regularly  built  around  with  ftone  walls, 
though  fometimes  the  fore  part  only  is  built.  Some 
of  thefe  are  large  enough  to  burn  at  once  four 
thoufand  barrels  of  lime,  at  the  expence  of  fixty 
or  feventy  cords  of  wood.  They  can,  however, 
only  be  undertaken  where  there  is  a great  number 
of  hands,  and  under  the  management  of  a fl<tilful 
man,  chiefly  where  one  is  obliged  to  burn  a certaia 
Ibrt  of  lime-ftone  of  a grey  colour,  ftreaked  with 
white  veins,  very  heavy  and  hard,  and  apt  to  crack 
with  flrong  heat.  It  fometimes  even  breaks  the 
vault  D,  and  caufes  all  the  ftone  above  to  fall  into 
the  afh-pot,  fo  that  every  thing  is  loft.  For  this 
reafon,  experience  and  fldll  are  required  to  manage 
the  gradual  adlion  of  the  fire. 

I fhall  explain  methods  more  eafy  and  lefs  ex- 
' penfive  than  the  above  ; but  firft  mention  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  Lime-ftone. 
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1®,  That  which  I have  juft  now  defcribed, 
though  it  is  burned  with  difficulty^  makes  excellent 
lime. 

^2^  That- which  is  called  in  this  country  cajeade^ 
a fort  of  white  porous  tartar>  like  pumice- ftone* 
it  is  formed  in  ravines^  feeming  to  Originate  from 
the  dregs  of  waters  of  a certain  quality  ( a). 

3*.  Another  kind-,  fnoW-wffiite,  very  light  and 
foft,  is  found  at  the  furface  of  certain  grounds,  upon 
harder  beds.  This  and  the  former  burn  very 
eafily. 

4°.  The  beft  of  all  is  white,  heavy,  hard,  brittle^ 
and  is  called  here  ravetjlonej  on  account  of  the 
great  ruggednefs  of  its  furfaces. 

Idme-ftones  are  eafily  known  by  the  application 
of  a ftrong  acid  liquor,  which  caufes  them  to  dif- 
folve,  and  boil  into  a froth.  Spirit  of  vitriol  is  the 
fureft  criterion.  'Lemon-juice  will  alfo  generally 
anfwer  the  pnrpofe. 

There  are  two  fpeedy  and  eafy  methods  of  mak- 
ing lime,  in  both  of  which  the  ftone  muft  be  broken 
int?o  minute  pieces,  if  the  ftones  of  the  fourth,  and 
particularly  of  the  firft  quality,  are  employed.  This 
muft  be  done  on  new-cleared  ground,  before  the 
wood  is  burned,  that  it  may  ferve  for  the  purpofe. 
A flat  place  alfo  muft  be  chofen  upon  the  fpot. 

Firft,  in  the  Carath  way.  A ditch  D (Plate  8. 
fig.  2.)  is  dug  about  eighteen  inches  in  depth  and 
wddth,  and  longer  by  two  feet  at  each  end  than  the 
intended  length  of  the  kiln.  Suppofe-  twenty-two 
feet.  It  is  filled  with  dry  fmall  wood,  ftraw,  and 

(a)  It  is  obvious  this  water  is  none  of  the  beft  to  drink. 
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CHAP.  II.  Other  combuftible  rnatters.  Over  this  is  laid  a thick 
'layer  of  large  wood,  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
eighteen  feet  fquare ; and  over  this  again  a layer  of 
[tones,  B,  one  foot  high.  Alternately  follow  a layer 
of  wood,  A,  and  a layer  of  Hones,  B,  of  the  fanne 
depth,  gradually  contraftlng  in  circumference  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet.  The  layers  of 
Hones  mull  be  confined  all  round  by  rows  of  large 
trunks  or  billets.  The  largeH  pieces  of  wood  muH 
be  in  the  interior  layers,  and  all  muH  be  inter- 
mixed with  fmall  fplinters  of  dry  wood.  LaHly, 
the  largeH  Hones  muH  be  towards  the  middle. 

In  calm 'weather  both  ends  of  the  ditch  D.  are 
lighted  up.  The  fire  fpreads,  and  continues  to  burn 
till  the  materials  are  confumed. 

Next  in  the  Englijh  vjay^  as  they  call  it. 

A hole  A.  (Plate  8.  fig.  3.)  is  dug  in  a circular 
form,  of  a diameter  not  exceeding  thirty  feet,  but 
always  three  feet  deep.  A Hrong  pole,  B,  fifteen 
feet  high.,  is  fee  up  in  the  centre,  furrounded  with 
Hraw,  branches,  and  fplinters  of  dry  wood,  tied 

fe 

round,  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  in  the  manner  of 
faggots,  about  eighteen  inches  thick.  Then  billets 
of  green  wood,  C,  fix  feet  long,  and  the  thickeH 
that  can  be  managed,  are  arranged  vertically  round 
the  hole  at  the  circumference,  making  a circle  three 
feet  broad,  the  place  from  which  to  the  pole  is  filled 
with  other  billets,  not  fo  large,  three  feet  long,  and 
alfo  eredb.  As  the  work  goes  on,  all  the  empty  in- 
tervals are  filled  with  fplinters  of  dry  wood,  verti- 
cally ‘difpofed.  It  is  obvious  that,  "the  outward 
billets  being  longer  by  thrte  feet,  the  furnace  now 
prefents'the  appearance  of  a large  pot,  twenty-four 
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feet  broad.  Next,  the  earth  which  has  been  dug 
out  muft  be  heaped  around,  E,  as  high  as  the' bil- 
lets, both  to  keep  them  up  and  to  fluit  out  the  air. 
Then  the  furnace  is  filled  with  Rones  (the  largeft 
Delow  and  in  the  center)  in  a pyramidal  form,  to 
the  height  almofl:  of  the  pole,  if  tar  can  be  got, 
a fmall  portion  of  it  Ihould  be  poured  upon  the 
faggot.  Fire  is  fet  to  it.  It  will  fpread  from  above 
below,  and  next  to  the  circumference,  and  the  fur- 
nace will  burn  of  itfelf. 

In  this  manner  a thoufand  barrels  of  lime  may 
be  burned  at  once  ; and,  in  the  former,  five  or  fix 
hundred.  When  it  is  cold  it  fliould  be  carried, 
under  a well-covered  hut  (taking  care  to  pick  out 
the  coals  and  unburned  Rones)  becaufe  lime  is 
Ipoiled  by  rain.  If  this  is  not  done,  it  is ‘put  into  a 
great  pit,  moiRened  into  a foft  paRe,  and  covered 
with  fix  inches  of  fand.  In  this  manner  it  is  per- 
haps better  kept  than  in  any  other  way. 

If  lime  can  be  purchafed  in  the  neighbourhood 
it*  is  a very  lucky  circumRance ; and  indeed  the 
purchafing  is  indifpenfable  where  (as  it  fometimes 
happens)  there  is  no  lime- Rone  upon  the  land  ; 
but  the  opportunity  of  tranfporting  it  muR  be 
watched,  rain  being  carefully  avoided,  for  fear  of 
burning  the  mules.  It  is  even  neccRary  to  put 
large  mats  under  the  bags ; otherwife  thefe  would 
touch  the  hair,  and,  when  the  mules  fweat,  injury 
would  happen.^ 

As  Cement  makes  a more  laRing  and  better  mor- 
tar for  the  bafons,  fome  of  it  ought  to  be  prepared 
in  every  lime-kiln  : for  that  purpofe  cakes  of  clay, 
mingled  with  a little  fand,  are  kneaded  as*  bricks, 

' ^ 2 ’ and. 
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and,  when  dried  under  the  fliade,  are  arranged  upon 
the  furface  of  the  furnace  ( C,  fig.  2.  F,  fig.  3. 
Plate  8.)  before  it  is  lighted  up.  When  cement  is 
wanted,  thefe  are  powdered  and  fifced. 

Where  a furnace  has  been  made,  the  ground 
rnuft  be  levelled  again,  and  coffee  trees  planted 
upon  the  fpot  with  fonhe  more  care  than  elfewhere  ; 
a furnace  fhoiild  be  made  at  every  plantation,  except 
the  firft,  where  no  time  can  be  fpared  from  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  fecuring  vegetable  provifions. 

If  the  planter  has  not  Artificers  of  his  own,  and 
it  is  probable  he  has  not,  it  being  feldom  that  Oaves 
are  fkilful  enough  for  works  of  difficulty  ; or  if  he 
cannot,  by  his  own  induOry,  do  without  them  ; arti- 
ficers may  eafily  be  found,  and  bargains  mud  be 
previouOy  made  with  them  : viz,  with  the  mafons,  at 
fo  much  per  fathom  of  work  ; with  the  carpenters, 
who  are  in  general  alfo  tilers,  at  a dated  price  by^ 
the  month  or  year,  or  by  job ; ladly,  wdth  the 
fhingle-makers,  at  fo  much  per  thoufand.  There 
are  fome  v;ho  have  negroes  of  their  own  ; thefe 
mud  be  preferred,  becaufe  other wnfe  they  will  re- 
quire to  be  fupplied  with  fome  of  the  planter’s. 
Thefe  agreements  mud  be  made  in  writing,  well 
explained,  with  a device  and  chart  to  prevent  all 
difputes.  It  is  almod  alw'ays  the  planter’s  bufinefs 
to  bring  the  timber,  fhingles,  and  other  materials, 
within  reach  of  the  artificers,  by  his  own  negroes. 

The  Timber  is  fquared  in  the  wood  by  the  car- 
penter ; but  the  trunks  .or  logs  that  are  ready  cut 
among  the  plantations  mud  be  fird  employed. 
This  perhaps  may  fpoil  fome  coffee-trees  ; but, 
when  the  timber  is  taken  away,  the  ground  is 
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levelled,  and  may  be  planted  again,  fo  that  ho 
empty  places  be  left.  ^ 

It  being  generally  extremely  difFicult  to  procure 
flates  and  tiles,  Shingles  are  the  only  covering 
which  lliould  be  permitted  in  permanent  buildings, 
either  on  account  of  duration,  or  on  account  of  fire  ; 
but  whether  they  are  to  be  purchafed  and  brought 
from  a ditonce,  or  made  by  hired  artificers  upon 
the  eftate,  they  are  very  expenfive.  Befides,  thefe 
artificers,  for  their  own  eafe  and  benefit,  make  a 
wanton  wafte  of  wood.  But  this  inconvenience 
may  be  almofl  entirely  prevented  if  the  planter  has 
or  can  find  means  of  teaching  a negroe  of  his  own, 
who  may  be  inflrudled  to  be  an  oeconomift  of 
wood.  Such  a negroe,  with  any  common  afliftant, 
may  plane,  at  lead:,  two  thoufand  fliingles  a week. 
Such  being  the  cafe,  no  thatch  fhould  be  employed. 
The  fhingles  muft  be  four  or  five  lines  thick, 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  fix  broad  at  moft.  If 
they  were  broader  the  fun  would  make  them  bend, 
and  fuffer  the  rain  to  penetrate.  For  the  fame 
reafon  they  fhould  not  be  employed  before  they 
are  perfedtly  dry  (a). 

Whatever  ridicule  may  be  attempted  to  be  thrown 
upon  vulgar  obfervations,  it  is  well  proved  by  ex- 
perience, that  trees  are  in  fuch  a fbate  of  vegetation, 
or  poffefs  fuch  a 'difpofition  of  the  juices  in  the 
Wane  of  the  Moon,  as  renders  them  more  durable 
v/hen  employed  in  domeftic  purpofes ; and  though 
this  operation  of  nature  is  not  eafily  explained,  no 
man  of  fenfe  will  deny  but  that  the  phenomenon  is 

(a)  As  to  Thatch,  fee  Number  56.  of  this  Chapter. 
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CHAP.  It.  as  pofTible  as  fo  many  others,  of  the  truth  and  ex- 
iftence  of  which  no  one  doubts.  Accordingly,  not- 
withftanding  the  note  of  ridicule,  I fhall  pofitivel/ 
advife  to  cut  wood  and  timber  for  planks,  fhingles, 
and  inclofures,  in  the  wane  of  the  moon,  even  on 
the  grounds  defigned  for  plantations. 

It  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  a nomenclature  of  the 
different  timbers  which  St.  Domingo,  and  all  the 
tropical  iffands,  afford  in  great  abundance,  and  of 
good  quality  as  the  names  of  them  are  very  va- 
riable, and  would  not  be  underftood  in  another 
place  For  he  ground-works  and  poffs  the  moft 
incorruptible  and  hardeff:  muff;  be  employed.  For 
the  upper  works,  as  beams  and  rafters,  thofe  which 
have  a long  fibrous  grain,  and  of  the  liglueft  kinds. 
This  fort  aifo  does  beff:  for  fliingles  and  boards. 
The  rofin  trees  are  generally  good  for  any  thing. 

But  fome  woods,  which  are  known  to 'become  foon  ^ 
worm  eaten,  miuff;  be  rejedled.  The  foft  kinds 
fhould  be  put  under  flielter  as  foon  as  they  arc 
" fquared  ; otherwife  the  moifture  fpoils  them  before  * ' 
they  are  employed. 

Boards  ought  to  be  fawed  fourteen  lines  thick ; 
and  that  they  be  perfectly  dry,  as  well  as  the  fhin- 
gles, they  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  fmoke,  under 
the  roofs  of  the  negroe  houfes,  for  five  or  fix 
months. 

The  artificers  muff;  be  flriftly  watched,  both  for 
the  proper  conception  and'exacfi:  execution  of  the 
plans,  as  well  as  for  the  employment  of  the  beft 
materials,  the  rejedlion  of  the  fpoiled  timber,  and 
the  perfedlion  of  the  workmanfliip  itfelf. 
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The  buildings  are  either  of  Mafon’s^  or  of  car-  cHAP..n. 

penter’s  work.  • ^ 3^. 

For  the  former,  the  mortar  muft  confift  one  third  Mafon’s- 

work. 

of  lime,  and  two  thirds  of  fand.  But  tne  proportion 
of  lime  is  required  to  be  foinewhat  greater  in  plaf- 
tering  the  bafons  and  platforms.  Cement  will  alfo 
be  better  than  fand  in  the  bafons ; and  the  pro-  ' 
portion  of  lime  may  be  diminifhed  in  the  under- 
f^round  works.  The  foundations  of  walls  muft  al- 

t) 

ways  be  deep  in  proportion  to  their  height.  It  is  < 
the  beft  mafonry  where  mortar  is  ufed  freely,  well 
intermingled  with  fmall  ftones  amid  the  larger  ones, 

Terrace- walls  require  to  have  flopes  ; and  this  in 
proportion  to  the  height.  Small  holes  muft  like- 
wife  be  left,  at  proper  places  and  diftances,  as  outlets 
for  air  and  water.  Thefe  walls,  for  the  fake  of 
oeconomy,  may  be  made  with  clay  inftead  of  mor-  , 
tar,  or  with  dry  ftone ; but  then  they  muft  be 
thicker,  Iiave  greater  Hope,  and  be  parjetted,  in  dry 
weather,  with  good  mortar.  With  regard  to  houfes, 
as  it  is  very  difficult  in  the  mountains  to  procure 
brick  for  the  windows,  doors,  and  arches,  they  are 
ufually  made  of  the  beft  timber,  well  faftened  with 
the  mafonry. 

Carpenters  alfo  do  joiner’s  plain  work,  as  the  35. 
making  of  doors,  windows,  floors,  and  the  like, 
as  alfo  the  tiler’s  work , except  where  the  houfes  are 
thatched,  which  is  done  by  the  negroes. 

Here  there  are  two  ways  of  building.  One< 
vdiere  the  pofts  are  planted  in  the  ground,  and 
another  where  they  are  raifed  up  with  tenons  and 
mortifes,  upon  horizontal  ground  pieces  of  timber 
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(in  French,  Jaulages)  fupported  by  a fmall  wall, 
more  or  lefs  high,  and  of  proportionable  thicknefs. 

The  former  way  is  lefs  expenfive,  and  beft 
adapted  for  the  negroe-houfes,  tobies,  and  out- 
houfes.  Here  the  hardeft  and  inofl:  durable  timber 
mufl:  be  ufed  for  the  polls.  This  form  is  convenient, 
becaufe  the  pods,  in  the  event  of  their  rotting,  may 
be  eafily  changed  for  new  ones,  without  lhaking  the 
building.  The  pods  mud  be  funk  three  feet  into 
the  ground  j and  if  they  are  hardened  in  the  fire 
they  will  lad  better. 

In  the  latter  way,  the  ground  timber,  being  raifed 
tipon  a wall,  lads  longer  ; and  longer  dill  if  bricks 
are  placed  at  fmall  didances  between  it  and  the 
wall,  admitting  of  the  pafiage  of  the  air.  This 
way  of  building  is  more  neat ; and,  as  the  floor 
may  be  raifed  at  the  level  of  the  walls  ( the 
houfes  are  lefs  damp  and  more  healthy,  efpecially 
if,  indead  of  being  full  paved  with  tiles  or  bricks, 
or  pladered,  as  the  platforms,  (which  is  often  the 
cafe)  they  are  floored  with  planks  or  boards,  with 
a free  admidion  of  air  underneath  i as  is  indifpenfa- 
bly  necedary  in  the  coffee-dores. 

All  the  houfes  of  carpenter’s  work  are  clofed 
around,  as  well  as  the  fevcral  rooms  feparated, 
either  by  thin  walls  between  the  pods,  or  by  boards 
of  palm-tree  or  of  other  timber.  The  negroe-* 
-houfes,  and  others  of  a fimilar  kind,  are  wattled 

■A  ^ 

between  the  pods.  The  bed  wattling  is  made  with 
the  bark  of  the  lefier  palm-tree  (of  which  I have 

(a)  This  may  alfo  be  etFe^ecl  in  the  former  mode  of  building,  by 
means  of  little  walls  between  the  polls. 
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ipoken  in  a former  place) ; and  If  it  Is  made  with  chap.  u. 
nicety,  well  faftened,  parjetted  with  good  mortar, 
and  whitened  with  lime,  it  may  be  employed,  in 
preference  of  boards,  in  any  hoiife.  For  want  of, 
the  fmall  palm-tree,  thin  ftaves  of  wood  may,  I 
believe,  be  fubftituted  with  fuccefs,  with  the  fame 
precautions. 

Such  are  the  general  obfervations.  I fhall  beg 
leave  to  add,  that  the  houfes  muft  be  placed,  as 
much  as  the  place  will  allow,  at  fuch  diftance  that 
the  communication  of  accidental  fire  may  be  pre- 
vented j and,  I muft  alfo  repeat,  within  the  eye, 
ear,  and  command  of  the  mafter.  The  exa6lnefs 
and  accuracy  of  the  manufaflure,  the  attendance  of 
the  hofpital,  the  daily  and  nightly  order  and  police 
of  the  negroe- houfes,  and  the  care  of  the  cattle  of 
every  kind,  depend  entirely  upon  the  mafter's  pre- 
fence and  vigilance.  It  is  however  proper  that  his 
own  dwelling-houfe  be  removed  from  the  current 
of  ofFenfive  exhalations,  and  that  it  be,  for  inftance, 
wnndward  of  the  hofpital  and  ftables. 

Now  I proceed  to  defcribe,  more  particularly,  36.  Frame 
the  different  Buildings ; and  firft  the  grater-rnill-  BuUdin^. 
houfe,  with  its  appurtenances,  as  the  bafons,  drain- 
ing platforms ; ponds  and  cifterns,  if  thefe  are  ne- 
ceffary,  from  fcarcity  or  abfolute  want  of  running 
water. 

Betw'een  thirty  and  forty  thoufand  weight  of  37*  • 
coffee  will  employ  a Grater-mill  for  the  feafon.  milUhJufe. 
I Ipeak  of  hand-mills.  I lhall  fubjoin  the  fketch 
of  a houfe,  forty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  where  four  mills  may  be  managed  with 
cafe  and  convenience.  (Plate  9.) 
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The  floor  or  garret  in  which  the  coffee  is  firfl: 

laid  up,  and  from  which  it  falls  into  the  mills,  A, 

through  wooden  gutters  of  fix  inches  fquare,  mull 

be  very  flrong.  In  very  fteep  grounds,  there  being 

a good  ter/ace-wall,  it  may  at  one  end  be  clofe  to 

the  cut  of  the  hill,  fo  that  the  negroes  may  get 

into  the  garret  on  a level.  Otherwife  flairs  (5.)  are 

required  j for  it  is  neceffary  that  the  accefs  and 

egrefs  be  eafy  and  free. 

The  mills  are  placed  upon  their  gutters  B,  which 
fall  with  a Hope  into  a bafon,  C.  The  fkins  fall 
into  another  gutter,  G,  from  whence  they  are  con- 
veyed or  carried  backwards.  Forwards  are  the 
bafons.  The  coffee  bafon,  C,  mufl  be  large,  and 
X in  .a  long  fquare  form  ; I fuppofe  eight  or  ten  feet 
fquare,  for  the  annual  produce  of  thirty  or  forty 
thoufand  weight.  It  mufl  not  be  more  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  deep,  fo  that  the  negro 
who  turns  the  coffee  may  not  have  water  much 
above  his  knees. 

A fmall  trickling  or  thread  of  water  is  neceffary 
in  each  mill.  The  larger  the  quantity  coming  in 
from  the  conduit  i.  i.  the  better;  for  if  the  bafon 
can  be  filled  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  (and  flill 
more  if  in  greater  abundance)  the  coffee  will  thus  be 
better  wafhed.  If  the  water  is  fcarce  upon  the  fet- 
tlements,  or  if  there  is  no  running  water,  the  defeefl 
mufl  be  fupplied  by  means  of  a pond  or  ciftern,  fo 
difpofed  as  to  receive  more  or  lefs  of  the  rain  water 
which  flows  from  the  drying  platforms;  and  then 
the  miil-houfe  and  its  appurtenances  mufl,  as  it  is 
obvious,  be  fituated  under  the  pond  or  ciflern,  and 
of  couife  under  the  platforms,  which  makes  the 

carriage 
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carrii?ge  of  the  coffee  more  toilfome  ; from  the 
bafon  C.  the  water  goes  into  the  next  lelTer  veffel 

D,  with  all  the  floating  through  an  outlet  3, 

which  IS  always  open.  This  bafon  has  another 
outlet  4,  with  a Imall  grate,  through  which  nothing 
elcapes  but  the  fuperfiuous  water.  Both  bafons 
have  a fliiice  2,  faftened  in  the  mafonry,  and  when  • 
that  is  taken  up,  the  water  carries  the  coffee  and 
the  Icums  to  their  refpedive  draining  platforms 

E.  F.  fhut  with  grates  6. 

I now  muft:  explain  in  what  manner  all  this  may 
be  befl  conflruded ; and  firfl:  the  Pond  or  Ciftern, 
where  thefe  are  unluckily  neceffary.  They  only 
differ  in  this,  that  the  pond  fupplies  a frnall  quan- 
tity of  running  water,  and  only  requires  the  addition 
of  the  water  from  one  or  two  platforms ; and  of 
courfe  need  not  be  fo  wide  as  the  cifterns,  which 
are  filled  from  all  the  platforms,  there  being  no 
running  water  at  all;  however,  as  they  muft  be 
built  with  the  fame  nicety  and  folidity,  with  proper 
proportion  to  their  w'idth  and  depth,  only  differing 
in  fize,  I fhall,  explain  the  mode  of  conftru6ling  a 
ciflern. 

This  is  a great  work,  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
materials  being  required  in  the  building  of  a cif- 
tern';  for  it  muft  hold  water  fuflicienc  for  the  con- 
fumpfion  of  three  or  four  weeks.  The  calculation 
is  made  by  cubical  maff-s  ; if  the  coffee  bafon  con- 
tains three  hundred  cubical  feet,  the  ciftern  ought 
to  contain  nine  thouland ; independant  of  other 
wants.  I fuppofe  a ciftern  forty  feet  fquare  and 
twelve  deep.  It  will  contain  about  eighteen  thoufand  » 
eight  hundred  cubical  feet.  (Plate  10.) 
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The  beft  form  for  a ciftern  is  a perfeft  fquare, 
three  fides  of  which  fliould  be  cut  in  the  ground, 
fo  that  the  fore  wall  only  appears;  This  muft  be 
of  a Hoping  form,  as  broad  as  the  other  three,  and 
the  bafis  almoft  double  in  thicknefs.  The  trench- 
ing is  managed  like  all  others : A number  of  ne- 
groes dig,  others  carry  the  earth  in  hampers  or 
wheelbarrows,  and  throw  it  down  the  hill,  taking 
care  that  the  place  defigned  for  the  mill-houfe  and 
its  appurtenances  be  not  encumbered ; and,  if  good 
ftone  is  found  in  the  trenching,  that  muft  be  fet* 
apart  for  building. 

When  the  trenching  is  complete,  and  the  floor 
A,  fig.  I,  levelled,  the  foundations  are  dug  around, 
three  feet  broad,  only  that  on  the  fore  part 

muft  be  much  larger  and  deeper  than  the  others. 
They  are  then  built  up  to  the  level  of  the 
floor.  The  two  interior  feet  of  the  work  are  built 
with  fand  and  lime  mortar,  the  foot  near  the 
perpendicular  trenched  ground,  with  clay  mortar. 
But  the  whole  fore  wall  is  made  as  the  in  fide.  The 
floor  is  now  framed,  viz,  firft  a foot  deep  with 
ftones  and  clay  mortar,  and  two  feet  above  with 
lime  and  fand  mortar,  with  an  almoft  infenfible  de- 
clivity towards  the  outlet  D.  Then  the  four  walls 
are  raifed  up,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  founda- 
tions. I need  not  fay  that  the  beft  ftone,  lime, 
mortar,  and  workmanfhip  are  required  every  where. 
The  angles  rnuft  be  built  round  at  the  infide,  for 
' greater  firmnefs,  it  being  there  that  the  water  rnakes 
the  grcateft  effort. 

The  ciftern  is  filled  with  the  rain  falling  from  the 
platforms  F,  through  gutteis  and  the  fmall  bafons 

E,  three 
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'E,  three  or  four  feet  fqiiarc,  and  two  In  depth,  chap.  n. ' 
where  the  fand  fubfides,  and  the  floating  rubbifli  - 
is  flopped  by  means  of  a grate.  Above  the  ciflern 
« wall,  there  is  a trench  or  outlet  K,  three  or  four 
inches  deep  i if  there  is  a fuperabundance  of  water, 
a rail  H.-  niufl  be  placed  all  round  the  ciflern,  to 
prevent  the  children  from  falling  into  it,  if  it  is 
not  covered. 

By  means  of  two  pillars  built  in  the  ciflern,  it 
may  be  covered  with  two  parallel  roofs,  or  with  a 
floor  of  bean>s  and  boards,  which  may  drain  into 
the  ciflern  itfelfl 

The  water  is  drawn  up  and  conveyed  to  the 
mills  and  into  the  bafons,  through  a pipe  or  cock, 

D.  I , placed  in  the  fore  wall.  But  a Jucker  is  more 
convenient  than  a plain  pipe,  and  lefs  expenfive 
than  a cock.  For  this  purpofe,  a fquare  hole,  fix 
inches  wide  and  deep,  is  made  in  the  floor  D,  at 
the  upper  end  of  a pipe  running  through  the  fore 
wall  D.  I. ; this  hole  is  fhiit  with  a paving  flone, 

(fig.  3.)  a fquare  piece  of  brafs,  K,  pafles  the  flone, 

‘ and  is  pierced  with  an  hole  L,  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone.  Another  piece  of  the  fame  metal 
and  figure,  M,  about  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
lower  end,  fhuts  the  hole  • hermetically,  and  by 
means  of  a ring  faflened  to  it,  and  of  a fmall  chain 
or  firing,  it  may  be  taken  out  perpendicularly  from 
above  the  ciflern  wall.  The  prelTure  of  the  water, 
together  with  the  refiflance  of  the  air  below,  pre- 
vents the  Icafl  drop  of  water  from  trickling  out. 

In  order  to  make  it  flow,  the  fiifice  is  drav/n  up 
by  the  firing,  and  when  let  fall,  the  fuftion  of  the 
Water  draws  it  into  the  hole,  which  is  again  fhut. 

The 
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The  water  of  fuch  a ciftern  will  never  be  very 
clear,  and  if  people  are  obliged  to  drink  it,  it  is 
proper  it  Ihould  be  filtered,  by  means  of  a fyphon 
filled  with  fand.  A well  B,  four  feet  deep,  is  dug 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ciftern,  and  built  exaflly  with 
the  fame  folidity  and  precautions  5 and  without  ir, 
another  well  C,  as  high  as  the  ciftern  walls,  with  a 
communication  under  the  wall  through  a large 
opening  L (fig.  2.)' 3 ' both  wells  are  filled  to  the 
fame  height  G,  as  well  as  the  opening  L,  with 
find  well  waihed  and  clean.  It  is  obvious,  that 
the  water  muft  filtrate  through  the  fand,  and  rife 
to  its  level  in  the  well  C,  where  it  will  be  drawn 

* up  perfe6lly  limpid  and  pure  (aj. 

I recurn  to  the  conftruftion  of  the  ciftern.  When 

* the  walls  and  floor  are  dry,  the  whole  is  firft  rough 
caft,  and  then  plaftered,  exadly  in  the  fame  manner, 

' and  with  the  fame  precautions,  as  will  be  explained. 
No.  46  and  47,  for  the  platforms.  But  here 
mortar  made  with  cement  will  be  better  than  that 
made  with'  fand ; and  the  following  is  a ftill  better 
cement,  if  it  can  be  procured. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  good  tile 
cement  well  burnt,  powdered,  and  fifted,  one  hun- 
, dred  pounds  of  the  beft  lime,  fix  pounds  of  walnut 
oil,  fix  pounds  of  liquid  ox  blood  ; the  whole  well 
mixed  and  beat  together,  and  employed  as  foon  as 
' it  is  made.' 

Any  one  may  be  fenfible  that,  if  by  any  means, 
' a fpring  of  water  can  be  conveyed,  even  from  a 

(a)  The  firlt  water  muft  rot  be  crank,  being  neceftiirily  impreg- 
nated  with  lane. 
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'great  diftance,  the  expenfe  will  be  fhort  of  that  of  a 
cillern,  which  is  befides  but  a precarious  refource. 

I return  to  the  other  more  ufual  eftablifliments 

It  matters  little  how  the  Mill-houfe  be  framed, 
either  in  mafon’s  or  in  carpenter’s  work,  as  above 
mentioned.  The  requifites  are,  folldity,  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  floor  above;  the  boards  alfo  muft 
be  joined  by  fmooth  furfaces,  not  grooved,  that  the 
juice  of  the  cherries  may  find  its  way  through  the 
joinings.  The  houfe  muft  be  clofe,  as  the  negroes 
will  be  overheated  in  cold  evenings,  and  yet 
the  accefs  free  for  paffage  into  the  mills,  for  car- 
rying out  the  flvinsy  or  entering  into  the  garret. 
Where  the  ground  has  defcent,  the  -gutter  G. 
(Plate  9.)  for  the  fl^ins,  may  be  fo  deep  on  the 
outer  end,  that  the  trouble  of  taking  them  away 
may  be  delayed  till  the  morning.  The  houfe  muft 
be  covered  with  fhingles,  becaufe  the  work  is  done 
by  candle  light,  and  thatch  is  more  liable  to  be  fee 
on  fire ; for  the  fame  reafon  the  negroes  ought 
not  to  be  fuftered  to  go  up  into  the  garret  with 
lighted  pipes. 

The  gutters  B,  where  the  coffee  falls  from  the 
mills  into  the  bafons,  muft  be  as  fteep  as  the  place 
will  permit  Both  the  bafons  or  veffels,  and 

gutters  muft  be  bottomed  with  a bed  of  good  ma- 
fonry,  eighteen  inches  deep,  at  leaft  as  high  as  the 
w'ater  rifes  into  the  gutter.  The  wToie  is  ufually 
rough  caft  and  plaftered,  in  the  manner  of  a cif- 
tern  or  platform.  But  as  the  acid  gum,  and  the 
tolling  of  the  coffee  with  wooden  tools,  *fpoil  the 

(a)  Boards  are  placed  over  them  where  the  negroes  ftand  to  turn 
the  mills. 

plafter 
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chap.  ji.  plafter  in  ' a very  ihort  time,  it  is  better  to  pave 
with  fquare  bricks  and  cement  mortar,  at  the  bot- 
tom, as  well  as  at  the  fides.  This  will  be  eafily 
performed,  if  the  walls  are  made  to  Hope  gently. 
The  walls  mud  be  only  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
thick,  and  the  floor  miift  be  inclined  to  the  fluice 
from  all  Tides.  Stone  or  marble  will  not  do  To 
' well  as  brick  for  paving,  becaufe  they  are,  in  ge- 
neral, of  an  alkaline  nature,  and  the  acidity  will 
corrode  them  in  a fliort  time* 

The Jcum-veJJ'el  muft  be  contiguous  to  the  other, 
and  fmaller  by  two  thirds*  The  intermediate  wall 
has,  on  the  fummit,  a gutter,  through  which  the 
water  and  Jcums  run  into  the  fmall  veflel,  which 
has  an  outlet  with  a grate,  that  the  water  may  run 
out,  and  the  fcums  be  flopped.  It  is  framed 
exactly  as  the  other,  only  not  quite  fo  high. 

The  main  outlets  of  the  vefTels,  2.  Plate  9,  are 
in  general  wooden  pipes  with  fhopples ; but  Jluices 
are  more  convenient.  They  confifl:  of  a frame  of 
the  bed  dry  wood,  fadened  into  the  mafon  work, 
with  large  grooves  on  the  infide.  A thin  board 
goes  through  the  groove,  and  fliuts  the  veflTeh 
The  upper  part  of  the  board  is  drengthened,  on 
both  fides,  with  iron  plates  hollowed,  and  through 
the  hole,  a little  lever  ferves  to  draw  the  dopple 
board  up.  If  the  dopples,  in  the  grooves,  are 
almod  inpperceptibly  lefs  wide  at  the  lower  than 
at  the  upper  parr,  they  will  be  more  eafily  drawn 
up  by  a Angle  edort*  A little  tallow  is  now  and 
then  put  into  the  grooves,  both  to  make  them 
(hut  better,  and  to  make  the  movements  eafier* 
The  frame  and  dopples  may  be  tarred  before  they 

arc 
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are  placed.  Sometimes  there  are  two  floppies,  one  cha'p.  n.- 
of  which  is  a- thick  fieve,  to  let  the  water  run  out, 
without  the  coffee  being  fuffered  to  pafs.  By  this 
means  the  water  is  changed. 

Both  the  draining  platforms  are  made  exaftly  as  42*. 

the  others,  which  I fhall  explain  in  the  next  article, 

Only  the  little  walled  borders  which  inclofe  them, 

mufl  be  fo  high  that  the  platform  may  hold  the 

whole  contents  of  the  bafon.  The  fore  borders 

mufl  have  outlets  (6,  Plate  9.)  with  grates,  to  fuffer 

the  water  to  pafs,  and'to  prevent  the  coffee  from 

efcaping.  Laflly,  thefe  platforms  mufl  be  paved 

in  the  fame  manner  as  the  bafons,  and  for  the  fame 

reafons,  with  a double  declivity  to  each  fide  and 

♦ 

forwards,  from  the  fluice  to  the  outlets,  fo  that  the 
coffee  may  be  fpread  out  by  the  impulfe  of  the 
water. 

The  draining  platforms,  if  the  place  permits  of 
it,  mufl  be  contiguous  to  the  others  (but  that  is 
impoilible  where  a pond  or  ciflern  afford  the  fup- 
ply  of  water)  j in  all  cafes,  however,  the  commu- 
nication between  both  mufl  be  eafy,  convenient, 
and  paved,  or  at  leafl  kept  fo  fmooth  and  clean, 
that  the  feeds  which  fall  from  the  hampers,  as  the 
coffee  is  carried  along,  may  be  picked  up. 

However,  where  there  is  great  plenty  of  run- 
ning  water  to  clean  the  coffee  perfectly,  the  main 
draining  platform  may  be  fpared,  becaufe  then, 
the  coffee  may  be  drained  upon  any  of  the  plat- 
forms without  fpoiling  them. 

For  that  purpofe,  all  the  platforms  are  (as  in 
Plate  4.  K.)  arranged  under  the  bafon,  on  both 
fides  of  a canal,  through  which  the  water  flows 

G with 
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c^p.  II*  with  tKe  coffee ; and  by  means  of  fmall  lluices, 
foine  of  which  fhut  the  canal  forwards,  and  others 
open  upon  every  platform,  it  appears  that  the  coffee 
is  conveyed  to  any.  of  the  platforAis  at  pleafure* 
But  then  the  lower  borders  muft  have  their  out- 
^ lets  fhut  with  grates,  as  has  been  faid  of  the  drain- 
ing platforms. 

If  the  planter's  circumflances  are  cafy,  he  muft 
at  once  make  the  above-mentioned  works  complete 
and  pennanenr,  preparing  room  for  four  mills, 
which  he  will  procure,  one  after  another,  as  his 
> crops  make  them  neceffary;  thofe  who  cannot  af- 
ford, at  once,  fo  much  expenfe,  muft  do  the  beft 
they  can.. 

44-  With  regard  to  Platforms  or  harlacues  (as  1 un- 

tbfms.  ^ derftand  they  are  termed  in  Jamaica)  they  need  not 
be  anticipated,  and  may  be  made  every  year,  as 
the  produce  increafes,  but  aly^’ays  after  a general 
plan.  Their  outlines  and  figure  depend,  in  a great 
meafure,  on  the  fituation  of  the  ground  ; the  chief 
thing  is  to  make  the  beft  of  that  fituation,  fo  as. 
to  form  the  moft  extenfive  furface  at  the  leaft 
expenfe., 

I have  already  mientioned  reducing  the  ground 
to  the  level,  which  is  almoft  a.ways  a neceffary  la-- 
hour  (as  well  as  in  other  fetdements)  it  would  -in 
fadt  be  better  to  cut  all  the  platforms  to  a leveJy. 
but,  where  the  declivity  exceeds  two  or  three  feet 
for  each  platform,  cutting  them  one  above  the  other 
' in  amphitheatre  is  left  expenftve ; (a ) arid,  where* 
the  grater- mill  is  above  and  the  ftore  below  the 

( a)  See  Plate  5,  where  tlie  declivity  is  five  Teet  for  two  platforms  j o.  o. 

platforms, 
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platforms,  it  is  nearly  as  convenient.  The  earth  is 
thrown  dowii  on  both  Tides,  and  may  thus  form 
an  additional  flat  fpace,  fit  for  other  fervices,  as 
walks,  plartauions  of  grafs,  and  the  like,  but  not 
for  building.  Sometimes,  inftead  of  cutting  away 
the  ground,  the  level  mufl;  be  raifed  with  terrace 
walls,  of  which  I have  already  taken  notice.  Here 
I fhall  only  add,  that  thofe  places  mufl;  always  be 
filled  up  with  quickftone,  well  fettled  and  beaten 
with  heavy  rammers,  (Plate  r.  fig.  13.)  ; if  they  are 
filled  with  earth  or  gravel,  they  will  fink,  even  at 
the  diftance  of  twenty  years,  and  thereby  break  the 
mafon’s  w^ork  which  nr.ay  be  upon  them. 

The  mofl;  convenient  and  the  befl:  looking  figures; 
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of  the  platform,  is  a perfe6l  fquare,  the  width  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet.  It  is  however  obfervable  that 
platforms  flrould  be,  in  fome  meafure,  calculated 
according  to  the  quantity  of  coffee  which  is  ga- 
thered in  one  day,  that  they  may  be  filled  at  once. 
The  common  average  for  drying  parchment  coffee, 
is  a pound  of  fixteen  ounces  for  a French  fquare 
foot ; fo  that  a fquare  of  thirty  feet  will  dry  nine 
hundred  pounds;  one  of  forty,  fixteen  hundred, 
and  fo  oh.  Upon  the  fuppofition  that  feven  days 
are  required  for  drying  a batch  of  coffee,  it  is 
eafy  to  calculate  how  many  platforms  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  produce  of  the  year.  In  twenty- 
eight  days,  a fquare  platform  of  forty  feet  will 
ferve  to  dry  fix  thoufand  four  hundred  pounds. 
Thus  where  crop  time  is  longer,  a lefs  fu.rface  of 
platforms  is  neceffary. 


Fiiif  the  borders  are  laid  ; viz:,  between  the  plat-  . 45. 

forms  with  dry  walls,  and  outv/ards  with  good 
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mafon-work,  both  eighteen  inches  high,  and  the* 
latter  only  having  proportionable  foundations. 
The  floor  is  then  laid>  with  a layer  twelve  inches 
thick  of  folid  done,  well  placed  and  beaten  with 
heavy  rammers  This  layer  is  covered  with 

three  inches  of  coarfe  gravel,  and  again  this  with 
as  much  fmall  gravel  and  fand,  likewife  well  beaten; 
the  whole  with  a gentle  declivity,  of  one  or 
two  inches  per  fix  feet,  outwardly.  Now,  to 
feparate  the  platforms,  and  to  inclofe  them  out- 
wards, edges  are  faifed  around,  with  fmall  ftone 
walls,  fix  inches  high,  and  the  fame  in  breadth. 
Thofe  at  the  outfide  have  a few’’  openings  to  fuffer 
the  rain  water  to  pafs  out.  In  the  centre,  a fquare 
or  circular  border  is  built,  of  the  fame  height,  with 
a fimilar  drain ; this  is  the  hajjicoty  the  diameter  of 
which  mufl:  be  the  fifth  of  the  furfaee  of  the  plat- 
form, fix  feet  for  thirty,  eight  for  forty.  But 
here,  the  infide  of  the  border  is  gently  doping,  and 
the  outfide  is  inclined  longways,  for  at  leafl:  three 
feet  or  mure  all  around,  that  the  coffee  may  hold 
faff  to  the  very  brink  of  the  border,  the  declivity 
being  formed  with  an  addition  of  gravel  and  fand 
well  beaten.  Thus  no  room  w’ill  be  loll;  and 
when  the  coffee  is  draw^n  in,  the  rakes  will  Aide 
along  the  declivity,  and  not  break  the  plafter  of 
the  border. 

The  planter  ought  to  avoid, -as  much  as  poffible, 
draining  one  platform  through  another.  Thofe  on 
the  outfide  have  their  natural  drain  witliour,  but 
thofe  in  the  middle  fhould  be  drained  by  lueans  of 

\ 

(a)  The  rr.mmcrs,  are  billets  fix  uichcs  iii  breadth  bv  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  with  a handle  of  four  feel,  as  a peftle.  bee  Plate  j,  ng.  13. 
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an  intermediate  canal.  Where  there  is  a ciftern, 
all  the  platforms  muft  be  furrounded  with  a canal, 
conveying  the  waters  into  the  ciftern.  If  any  houfe 
is  contiguous  to  the  platforms,  a fmall  diftance  muft 
be  left  between,  to  avoid  the  water  falling  from 
the  roof;  and,  in  general,  no  paftage  to  and  fro 
ftiould  be  permitted  through  the  platforms. 

A very  great  quantity  of  mortar  muft  have  been 
prepared  noW,  where  lime  is  in  a greater  than 
ufual  proportion ; it,  as  well  as  the  fand,  muft  be 
well  fifted. 

As  early  as  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  all  the 
negroes  are  ready  either  to  moiften  and  beat  up  the 
mortar,  with  their  hoes,  or  to  carry  it  in  their 
large  porringers  or  kettles.  The  mafons  lay  a bed 
of  it,  fifteen  or  eis-hteen  lines  thick,  firft  over  the 
borders,  and  next  over  the  floor,  taking  care  pre- 
vioufly  to  rnpiften.  That  layer  or  plafter  muft  be 
as  equal  as  poftible  ; and,  as  foon  as  the  fun  is  up, 
it  muft  be  immediately  well  covered  with  frelh  plan- 
tain leaves. 

When  the  plafter  hath  acquired  fufficient  con- 
fiftence,  fix  or  eight  negroes  go  upon  it,  their  feet 
being  well  cleaned,  and  begin  to  beat  it  gently 
with  rammers  well  polifhed ; others  behind  them' 
rub  it  with  fqiiare  glafs  bottles,  taking  care  to  re- 
unite the  cracks,  to  prefs  down  the  rifings,  and  to 
moiften  it  with  water  where  neceftary.  The  plat- 
form muft  not  be  uncovered,  but  as'  the  beaters  and 
polifhers  advance  ; and  it  muft  be  covered  a^ain  as 
foon  as  they  pafs.  If  the  weather  is  cloudy,  the 
w'ork  may  be  carried  on  all  the  day  long;  if  other- 
wife,  it  muft  be  flopped,  and  the  platform  thick 
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covered  over  when  the  fun  becomes  powerful. 
Towards  evening  the  work  recommences,  if  there 
has  been  no  rain,  and  continues  mornings  and 
evenings  till  finiflied ; but  when  the  plafter  becomes 
too  hard  for  the  bottles  to  make  impreffion,  it  is 
rubbed  with  ccco;7a  nuts  (a),  the  fmoothefl  that  can 
be  found.  Thefe  muft  be  thrown  aw’ay  as  foon  as 
they  begin  to  be  chafed  or  frayed.  The  cracks 
muft  ftill  be  fprinkled  with  water,  in  order  to  make 
them:  unite.  Thus  the  work  goes  on  every  morning 
and  evening,  fometimes  for  a fortnight,  and  the 
platform  is  ftill  uncovered  only  as  the  negroes  go 
forward^  and  again  covered  as  they  pafs,  with  a 
thick  layer  of  plantain  leaves,  as  exa^ly  as  poflible. 
When  fiifficiently  polifhed,  fo  that  the  rubbing  is 
no  longer  neceftary,  it  is  covered,  and  remains  fo 
for  three  or  four  weeks  ; ' it  is  then  uncovered,  and 
expofed  night  and  day  3 but  it  will  be  well  not  to 
ufe  it  fooner  than'  a fortnight 

I underftand  that  platforms  of  boards  are  ufed, 
in  fome  places,  for  want  of  ftone  and  lime  j but,  in 
my  opinion,  thefe  muft  be  very  defedive. 

At  Martinico  they  have  houfes  in  form  of 
crawers.  The  drawers  are  drawn  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  puflied  in  again  in  the  evening.  This 
may  do  in  plantations  of  fmall  produce,  but  hardly 
where  ten  or  perhaps  twenty  thoufand  weight  of 
coffee  muft  be  dried  at  once.  Befides,  no  kind  of 

i ' 

(a)  The  cocona-nut  is  a kind  of  pea,  much  broader  than  a dollar,  and 
as  thick  as  the  finger,  with  a brown,  polifhed,  very  hard  Ikin,  which 
h the  produce  of  a wild  creeping  plant,  growing  in  the  woods  and 
bulhes. 

(b)  When  a platform  Is  entirely  worn  out,  the  cU  phiter  is  broken, 
and  a new  one  made. 
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timber  can  be  fo  good  as  a platform  of  the  pre-  chap.  n. 
.ceding  defcription,  where  the  hardened  feet  oS^he 
negroes  can  hardly  bear  the  heat,  when  the  fun  is, 
powerful. 

For  the  fervice  of  the  platforms,  a dozen  of  good 
foft  brooms,  a few  fliovels,  and  two  dozen  of  rakes 
(Plate  I.  fig.  13.)  are  necelTary.  The  latter  confift 
.of  a fmall  board,  as  the  bottom  of  a.  barrel,  with 
.a  long  (lick  for  the  handle.  . ‘l  ^ 

Where  the  Coffee-houfe  or  flore  is  feparate  from  48. 

^ 'c  Coffee- 

the  maftePs  dwelling-houfe,  a building  fixty-feet-  houie. 
long,  thirty-four  feet  wide,  with  galleries, -will  be 
fufficient  for  a produce  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
weight  a year ; becaufe  the  garret  may  be  ufed  in 
addition.  A,  (Plate  ii.)  where  two  fmall  room^, 

I.  K,  are  fpa.red  for  the fcums  and  pickings,  . 

The  houfe  is  divided  into  three  rooms,  tv/enty 
feet  fqiiare,  for  (lores,  B,  and  a gallery,  C,  feventy- 
cight  feet  long,  and  fourteen  in  breadth,  where  the 
coffee  is  fifted,  culled,  ^nd  weighed.  The  outer 
gallery,  D.  E,  may  ferve  forffeveral  iifes  ; among 
which  may  be  a fmall  room,  D,  to  comain  the  bags 
and  otner  things  of  that  kind  ; another,  E,  for  the 
harneffes  of  mules  and  horfes^  another  place  for  > ^ •'i.. 
hanging  the  tarpawiings,  &c.  ' ^ ^ 

, The  walls  and  partitions  (even  though  they  were  .*  , 
of  mafonry)  muff  be  lined  with  boards,  as  well  as 
the  rafters  in  the  garret,  about  ten  feet  high.  The 
garret  muft  be  fupported  by  ftrong  beams,  and  by 
a great  crofs  beam,  through  the  three  rooms  B. 

The  floor  of  the  main  body  muft  be  of  beams  and 
boards,  quite  as  ffrong,  with  a free  paffage  for  air 
underneath,  through  openings  all  around,  as  G. 

G 4 This 
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CHAP.  ii.  This  building  muft  be  of  mafon’s,  or  of  the  bed 
' carpenter*s  work,  and  covered  with  fhingles,  nailed 
over.  There  mult  be  a pair  of  ftairs,  F,  to  go  up 
into  the  garret. 

It  is  neceflary  that  all  the  ftorehoufes  have  win- 
dows, lb  that,  after  rainy  weather,  the  accefs  of  dry 
air  may  abforb  the  dampnefs.  Independent,  and  I 
might  fay  inltead  of  thi.'.,  I contrived  to  give  a 
palTage  for  light  into  my  garret  by  fome  panes  of 
glafs,  H,  fattened  with  maftick  upon  wooden  frames, 
well  tarred,  which,  nailed  upon  two  rafters,  were 
placed  amongtt  the  fhingles.  Thefe  did  very  w^ll 
both  for  light  and  for  warmth.  I had  before  ex- 
perienced great  inconvenience  from  dormer  win- 
dows, -and  other  like  contrivances.  I fhall  return 
to  this  article  when  1 fhall  fpeak  of  the  dwelling- 
houfe. 

I muft  obferve  in  general,  that  if  this  or  any  other 
building  be  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  platforms,  it 
mutt:  be  removed  at  ten  or  twelve  feet  diftance,  on  - 
account  of  the  fliade  which  it  would  call  in  time  of 
declination.  The  fouth-eaft  and  weft  of  the  plat- 
forms fhould  always  be  out  of  the  reach  of  fhade. 

I have  already  deferibed  the  Peeling  and  Win- 
nowing-mills. They  muft  be  placed  under  cover. 
The  former  requires  a very  expenfive  building,  as 
the  diameter  cannot  be  much  lefs  than  thirty-fix 
feet.  It  muft  be  covered  with  fliingles,  and  may 
be  of  good  carpenter’s  work.  I fubjoin  a plan 
(Plate  12.)  of  a houfe  lefs  expenfive,  as  the  main 
body  is  only  twenty-four  feet  broad  by  thirty- fix 
long ; and  by  means  of  two  galleries,  B,  of  fix 
feet,  and  of  the  arches,  (fig.  2.)  the  mules  go  their 

circle 
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Circle  through  both  the  main  body  and  the  galleries,  chap,  n.^ 
The  winnowing- mill  is  placed  in  the  end,  C,  of  a 
gallery. 

In  other  houfes'C^s  in  fig.  + Plate  5.)  where 
the  ground  inclines,  this  mill  is  placed  in  a finall 
gallery  +,  the  floor  of  which  is  lower  by  five  or 
fix  feet,  fo  that  the  coffee  is  thrown  from  the 
peeling-mill  into  a large  hopper  above  the  fan. 

All  thefe  fettlements  are  fufceptible  of  numberlefs 
little  improvements,  correfponding  with  the  nature 
of  the  place,  and  which  the  mafter’s  induftry  may 
diredl  towards  the  greater  convenience  and  eafe  of 
the  operations. 

It  rnufl  not  be  forgotten  that  the  engines  require 
a great  deal  of  care,  and  that  the  places  of  fridfion 
mufl:  be  frequently  greafed  with  mutton-futt. 

Before  I proceed  to  the  explanation  of  the  other 
houfes,  I mufl:  fpeak  of  the  engines  by  which  the 
power  of  mules  may  be  applied  to  the  grater  and 
winnowing-mills,  as  well  as  to  the  peeling-mill ; 
and  the  power  of  water  to  the  three  together , but 
efpe daily  of  the  latter. 

The  principal  additional  pieces  for  the  hydrau-  Water- 
lie  engine  (Plate  13.)  confifl:  of  a water  wheel,  A. 

A trundle  head,  B,  adapted  to  one  end  of  the  axle- 
tree  C,  puts  in  motion  a horizontal  wheel  D,  by 
means  of  teeth,  the  vertical  axletree  of  which,  E, 
turns  the  grinder  of  the  peeling-null  round  the 
trough,  by  means  of  a lecond  axletree  faflened  to 
it,  as  in  Plate  7.  At  the  other  end  of  the  axletree 
C,  there  is  a vertical  doubly- indented  wheel,  F, 
which,  by  means  of  a cog-wheel  H,  and  of  the 
teeth  I,  turns  the  roller  of  the  grater-mill  with 

great 
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great  rapidity.  Here  alfo^  by  means  of  the  fecond 
row  of  circular  teeth  K,  and  of  the  cog-wheel  1>, 
the  motion  is  communicated  to  the  winnowinor-rnill^ 
being  at  the  other  end  of  the  iron- bar  M,  N.  are 
the  collars,  hinge,  and  plattens  that  fiipport  the  iron 
ends  O,  of  the  vertical  axletree  E,  upon  a large  piece 
of  wood,  P. ; and  Q^is  another  platter,  fupport- 
ing  the  end  R.  of  the  horizontal  axletree  C,  whofe 
o Ler  end  S.  is  fupported  by  the  great  frame  of  the 
grater- mill.  T.  is  a wheel  of  iron,  adapted  to  the 
grater-mill  (and  inclofed  in  a wooden  box),  which, 
by  means  of  four  heavy  weights  of  lead,  V,  makes 
the  motion  of  the  roller  more  equal  and  unir 
form. 

The  Plate  14  is  the  plan,  and  the  Plate  15  is 
the  elevation  of  the  whole  w'ater-mill. 

Independent  of  the  former  pieces,  which  are 
piarked  in  both  with  the  fame  letters,  U,  (Plate  14.) 
is  a conduit  through  w hich  the  water  flows  into  the 
wheel  A,  to  put  the  whole  machine  in  motion. 
X.  is  the  outlet  of  water,  divided  into  two  chan-^ 
nels,  with  fluices,  a,  b,'  that  the  chaff  and  the  red 
flcins  of  coffee  may  be  conveyed  to  different  places, 
z.  is  the  winnowing-mill,  from  which  the  chaff 
falls  into  X.  b.  Y.  is  a gutter,  through  which  the 
red  flvins  fall  into  the  fame  outlet  of  waters  X.  a. 

is  the  grater  mill  upon  its  gutter  d.  W.  is  the 
peeling-mill,  with  its  grinding- wheel  e,  and  its^ 
axletree  f.  g is  a pair  of  ftairs,  from  the  peeling- 
mill  down  to  the  grater-mill.  . 

h.  (Plate  15.)  is  a box,  through  which  the 
cherries  fall  into  the  grater  mill,  from  the  garret,  j, 
into  which  the  negroes  throw  them  from  the  other 
§ garret 
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garret  1,  into  which  they  are  brought  up  through 
the  door  m. 

The  Plate  i6  exhibits  the  figure  of  a triple  mill, 
fet  in  motion  by  Mules ; almoft  all  the  pieces  are 
the  fame,  except  that,  inftead  of  the  water-wheel, 
the  chief  piece  is  the  vertical  axletree  E.  The 
whole  contrivance  is  as  follows.  In  the  ftate  ex- 


hibited in  the  figure,  namely,  to  grind  the  coffee 
by  means  of  the  lever  b.  f,  the  collar  c.  f.  turns 
round  the  axletree  E,  with  the  grinder  e ; and  the 
vertical  tree  F.  remains  unmoved.  For  the  ope- 
ration of  the  grater-mill  and  of  the  winnowing- 
mill  z,  the  piece  b.  of  the  lever  is  taken  out.  The 
piece  d.  is  put  at  the  end  of  the  lever  A,  and  (as 
the  mules  are  always  tied  in  a.)  then  the  wheel  e. 
remains  motionlefs.  The  axletree  E:  turns  in  the  ' 
collar  c.  f,  and  puts  in  motion  the  horizontal  wheel 
D,  the  axletree  C.C,  the  vertical  wheel  K,  the  cog- 
wheel L ; and,  of  courfe^  the  gratcr-mill  &,  and 
the  winnowin9:-mill  z. 

In  both  engines  the  three  mills  may  aft  at  once^ 
bur,  by  fome  eafy  means,  the  operation  of  one  or 
two  may  be  ftopt,  while  two  or  while  one  turns. 

The  quantity  of  water  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  exertion. 

It  muft  be  owned  that  the  bcft  tvorkmanfhip  is  52.  Obfcr- 
necefiary  for  thefe  engines ; for  I know  nothing 
worfe  than  a bad  one.  An  engine  well-known  and  ' 
experienced  muft  be  taken  as  a model ; but  though 
this  be  done,  the  correft  execution  is  a nice  matter. 

Here  I cannot  forbear  naming  one  Hojleiny  a fkilful 
artificer  at  the  Cape,  who  was  defervedly  cele- 
brated for  the  ftrength  and  precifion  of  his  work. 

Thefe 
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CHAP,  ii.^  Thefe  engines  alfo  require  greater  care  than  the 
''  ^ others; 

It  is  generally  conceived  that  thefe  engines  are 
expenfive ; but,  upon  correft  calculation,  they  are 
lefs  lb  than  imagined.  Hoftein  furnifbed  a com- 
plete water-machine  for  the  three  operations,  and 
even  a fpare  roller  and  fieve  for  the  grater-mill, 
and  the  two  fluices  of  the  bafons,  for  two  thoufand 
dollars. 

This  engine  will  fave  four  grater-mills,  which 
coft  nine-hundred  and  fixty  dollars  ; a winnowing- 
mill,  one  hundred;  a peeling-mill,  with  the  houfe, 
which  cofts  at  lead  one  thoufand  ; the  fluices  at 
leaf;  thirty  dollars.  In  all,  two  thoufand  and  ninety 
dollar^. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  engine  will  be  lodged  in 
a houfe  of  thirty-fix  feet  by  twenty,  which  may 
amount,  with  all  its  appendages,  to  four  hundred 
dollars.  Bur,  as  the  canal  muft  be  larger,  the  ex- 
penfe  may  perhaps  be  two  hundred  dollars  more, 
and  the  engine  two  thoufand.  In  all,  two  thoufand 
fix  hundred  dollars.  There  is  only,  thus,  an  excefs 
of  five  hundred  and  ten  dollars. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  advantages  of  w^ater- 

mills. 

If  every  thing  is  arranged  to  the  beft  advantage, 
a ftout  intelligent  negroe,  aflifled  by  a boy  of  fixr 
teen,  may  manage  the  W'hole  work ; whereas  forty- 
four  growm  negroes  aie  required  for  four  handr 
grater-mills.  The  labour  of  turning  the  winnowing^ 
mill  is  alfo  faved  by  this  method.  The  w^ork  may  be 
done  at  any  time  of  the  day  ; whereas  the  forty-four 
pegroes  are  employed  after  the  labour  of  the  day^ 

at 
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at  an  unfeafonable  hour.  All  the  negroes,  every  chap.  n. 
morning,  muft  fpend  half  an  hour  in  carrying  the 
coffee  to  the  drying  platforms ; whereas,  in  this  cafe, 
it  may  be  conveyed  by  the  water.  Laftiy,  the 
water  carries  away  the  chaffi  which  is  good  for 
nothing  ; and  may  condu61:  to  a clofe  receptacle  the 
fkins,  which  are  good  for  manure.  Befides,  the 
water-mill  performs  more  than  double  the  work, 
in  a given  time,  of  any  common  mill. 

I'hus,  in  any  plantation  which  makes  fixty  thou- 
fand  weight  of  coffee,  I would  not  hefitate  in  going 
to  the  expenfe  of  a water-mill,  where  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water  and  a ficilful  mechanic  can  be 
found.  Nay,  the  fcantinefs  of  water  is  fometirnes 
fupplied  by ‘a  large  pond,  calculated  to  be  filled  by 
the  fpring  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  flow  in  time 
fufhcient  for  the  daily  working  of  the  machine. 

But  .this  is  fomewhat  precarious. 

Nothing  fo  much  enlivens  a country  habitation 
as  a plentiful  current  of  limpid  w'ater,  capable  of 
being  conveyed  every  where  by  proper  diftriburions. 

It  conduces  to  health,  as  well  as  cleannefs.,  The  ■ 
play  of  an  hydraulic  machine  is  befides  exceed- 
ingly amufing,  and  carries  pieafing  thoughts  to  the 
mind,  fince  it  fpares  toil  to  man. 

When  the  manufadture  is  well  eftablilTied,  the  5^  Otiier 
next  thing  is  the  hofpital,  then  the  negroe-hoiifes ; 
after  thefe,  the  niafler’s  lodging  and  its  appurte- 
nances ; laflly,  the  dables,  poultry  and  plgeon- 
hoiifes.  But  this  is  far  from  being  attainable,  either 
at  once,  or  even  without  interrnlffions.  To  con- 
tinue thefe  works  without  interruption,  would  di- 
vert the  negroes  from  the  crop^  nor  ought  the  fer- 

vice 
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vice  of  the  artificers,  at  any  tinne,  caufe  the  weed- 
Ings  and  culture  to  be  neglefted.  Carpenters  may 
fquare  and  faw  their  timber  in  the  w^ood  at  any 
time.  But  during  crop'  the  mafons  ought  to  ceafe 
‘working.  , 

An  Hofpital  well  defigned  muft  be  ralfed  a little 
above  ground,  and,  if  it  is  pofTible,  paved  with 
fquare  bricks,  for  the  fake  of  cleanlinefs  ; clofe  at 
night,  well  aired  in  the  day ; placed  under  the  eye 
of  the  mafter ; fituated  in  a yard,  planted  with  fome 
trees,  where  the  fick  may  take  an  airing ; and 
walled  in,  to  prevent  other  negroes  from  conveying 
into  it  unw^holefome  food. 

The  Plate  17.  is  the  plan  of  an  hofpital,  to 
which  the  appendages  of  the  mafter’s  houfe  may  be 
added,  if  the  place  requires  it.  The  whole  is  a 
hundred  feet  by  thirty. 

It  confills  of  a kitchen.  A,  a room  for  the  hof- 
pital nurfe,  or  do6lrers,  B,  another  for  women  lying 
in,  C.  The  other  rooms  rriuft  be  double,  that  the 
fexes  may  be  feparated;  namely,  two  for  the  vene- 
real and  cutaneous  contagious  diforders,  D,  two 
for  fores  and  fimple  indifpofitions,  E,  and,  laftly, 
two  for  fevers  and  other  acute  diftempers,  F. 

T’he  rooms  of  the  women  lying  in,  and  of  the 
feveiifh  fick,  mud  be  furniflied  with  little  couches, 
with  pali'aiTes,  and  the  others  with  platforms  of 
boards,  a little  inclined,  and  capable  of  being  taken 
away  in  cleaning  of  the  rooms.  Upon  thefe  (£.)• 
iron-bars  of  proportionable  length  may  be  fixed, 
with  their  padlocks  and  rings  to  confine  thofe  with 
fore  legs,  or  occafionally  to  furnifh  means  of  ccr- 
refting  or  confining  the  refradory.  Running  water 
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IS  alfo  very  convenient  here,  ^or  bathing  and  other  chap.  u. 
purpofes. 

This  houfe  may  be  conftruiled  of  carpenter’s 
work,  clofely  fhut,  cither  with  walls  between  the 
polls,  or  boards,  or  plaftered  wattling.  The  roof 
muft  be  ihingled  on  account  of  lire. 

Some  individuals  will  perhaps  find  the  hofpital 
too  expenfive.  I beg  them  to  confider  that  the 
plan  may  be  executed  for  four  hundred  dollars 
at  moil,  and  that  it  concerns  the  life  of  human 
beings. 

The  Negroe-houfes  are  of  different  lengths,  ac- 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  place  ; but  they  ought  ho.ifes. 
never  to  exceed  one  hundred  feet,  and  fifty  if  they 
are  thatched.  They  ought  to  be  feven  or  eight  feet 
high  under  the  roof,  and  twenty  feet  vv^ide.  Every 
two  negroes  are  allowed  ten  feet  by  twenty,  which 
they  divide  into  two  rooms;  one, 'A,  (Plate  i8.) 
where  fire  is  made,  the  other,  B,  for  fleeping. 

A gallery,  fix  feet  wide,  might  be  added  behind 
for  their  poultry,  C.  A free  paffage  of  air  fhould 
be  left  throughout ; orherwife,  all  the  doors  turned 
to  the  eaft  ordbuth.  When  hard  timber  can  be  got, 
thefe  houfes  are  made  with  polls  funk  into  the 
ground,  which  is  lefs  expenfive,  and  permits  of 
being  renewed  w'hen  fpoiled.  They  mufi:  be  only 
boarded  with  thick  wattling,  lealt  they  fhould  be 
too  warm  ; in  which  cafe,  as  there  is  always  a num- 
ber of  fires,  the  negroes,  going  at  once  into  the 
chill  morning  air,  would  catch  colds  and  v/orfe  dif- 
tempers.  Some  planters  make,  in  every  firfl  room, 

A,  a hearth  of  noafonry,  which  lelTens  the  danger 
of  fire. 


If 
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CHAP.  ii.  If  Ihingles  cannot  be  procured,  of  which  I have 
fpoken  in  a former  article,  thefe  hoiifes  muft  be 
«f  dlfFerent  covcred  withXhatch.  The  bed  of  all  is  the  lataneer, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  lefler  palm  tree.  There  is 
alfo  a kind  of  wild  corn,  with  filky  ears,  growing 
in  wade  lands,  which  may  be  employed  (in  French 
herbe  a panache)'^  fome  planters  are  obliged  to  plant 
large  fields  of  fugar  canes,  the  tops  of  which  make 
very  good  thatch,  but  only  when  they  are  full 
grown  up.  Guinea  grafs  and  plantain  leaves  are 
alfo  employed,  but  with  very  little  advantage.  The 
roofs  made,  as  in  the  more  eflential  houfes,  in 
the  figure  of  a tomb,  are  lefs  affeded  by  the  wind, 
but  require  more  nicety  in  thatching. 

A few  planters  differ  their  negroes  to  make  their 
own  huts  themfelves,  and  in  what  form  they  pleafe  ^ 
but  thefe  will  always  be  very  incorrect,, and  perhaps 
infufficient.  Befides,  it  feems*  that  this  building  of 
houfes,  is  one  of  the  obligations  of  the  mader. 

^ If  the  planter  widies  to  have  his  own  houfe  dif- 

DweUing-  ^ rr  rnii  • ^ n • 

iioure.  tindl  from  the  coffee- dore,  I diall  entirely  trud  its 
form  to  his  own  fancy.  I will  only  obferve,  that 
the  houfe  mud  be  wholefome,  convenient,  and  fuf- 
ficiently  capacious  for  the  family.  Some  glafs  win- 
dows and  a chimney  are  .very  comfortable,  and 
liardly  difpenfable  in  the  cool  and  rainy  climates. 

But,  if  the  landlord  wifhes  to  attend  chiefly  to 
his  manufadcure,  he  may  dwell  under  the  fame  roof ; 
but  in  fuch  a manner  that  he  be  entirely  feparate, 
fo  as  to  be  neither  didurbed  by  noife,  nor  by  the 
fmoaking  of  tobacco.  A large  garret  will  make  a 
capacious  dore  ; and,  if  the  floor  be  well  joined, 
there  is  no  caufe  to  fear  dud,  againd  which  an 
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additional  precaution  may  be  taken  ; viz,  to  tar  the 
floor  all  over.  I have  a great  propenfity  to  this 
method,  as  the  people  employed  in  the  work  of 
fifting  and  picking  are  ufually  the  moft  flothful  and 
inattentive,  and  require  conflant  watching.  The 
Plate  1 9.  is  the  plan  of  that  building.  I (hall  only^ 
as  to  the  ftore  part,  refer  the  reader  to  what  I have 
faid  in  the  Number  48.  Ch.  II.  and  fay  again,  that 
all  the  boards  and  fhingles  Ihould  be  well  dried  in 
fmoke  before  they  are  employed,  and  the  latter 
nailed  upon  the  roof. 

By  Outhoufes  are  undcrftood,  a ‘kitchen,  G, 
(Plate  17.)  with  its  chimney  and  oven  g,  and  its 
furnaces  ; a wafhing-houfe,  H,  with  its  chimney  5 
and  two  (lores  for  the  provifions  of  different  kinds, 
I.K.  All  thefe  articles  may  be  brought  together 
in  the  fame  houfe  (and  even  joined  with  the  hof- 
pital)  where  precautions  muft  be  taken  to  fecure 
againft  fire. 

For  the  [prefer vation  of  the  cattle  in  rainy  cold 
weather,  a liable  is  indifpenfable^  It  is  built  in 
the"  middle  of  a pen  or  yard,  well  inclofed,  and  the 
gates  locked  every  night.  The  polls  of  the  ftable 
muft,  be  of  hard  wood,  funk  into  the  ground ; it 
ought  to  be  well  paved  with  common  ftone,  as  well 
as  the  pen,  and  a little  inclined,  to  convey  the  waters 
away.  1 he  .beft  form  is  to  divide  the  ftable, 
length  wife,  by  a manger,  to  both  fide's  of  which  the 
beads  are  tied  in  feparate  places  ; or  it  is  ftill  better 
to  make  two  mangers.  A,  (Plate  20.)  and  a paf- 
fage,  B,  betwixt,  for  a perfon  to  carry  in  the  grafs* 
A quarter,  C,  is  affigned  for  the  mules  ^ another,  D, 
for  the  mafter’s  horfes ; another,  E,  for  thofe  of  the 
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guefts ; another,  F,  for  the  cows,  and  efpecially  for 
the  milch  cows,  with  a place,  G,  inclofed  for  their 
calves.  The  ftables  fhould  be  fhut  againft  the  north, 
the  other  fides  may  be  open. 

This  houfe  has  no  need  of  being  high,  but  it 
muft  be  at  lead  twenty  feet  wide,  and  dill  more  if 
the  mahger  is  double,  as  in  Plate  20. 

A little  feparate  dable  is  alfo  neceffary  in  another 
place,  but  within  reach,  for  the  animals  which  have 
contagious  diHempers. 

In  a large  Yard  (M.  Plate  4.). with  a pond  in  the 
middle,  three  or  four  great  trees  furrounding  it,  a 
houfe  mud  be  made  for  the  Poultry,  with  different 
rooms,  well  paved,  for  fowls  of  different  kinds,  as 
alfo  one  for  the  poultrw  wench.  It  need  not  be  very 
extenfive,  becaufe  it  is  better  that  the  poultry  fleep 
upon  the  trees. 

^ There  mud  be  alfo  a pigeon-houfe,  raifed  upon 
four  pillars,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ; either  well 
pladered  and  glazed,  or  garnifhed  with  tin  plates, 
to  keep  out  the  rats  and  mice.  The  houfe  mud  be 
furnifhed  with  baflcets,  where  the  pigeons  may  lay 
their  eggs ; with  a ladder,  and  a covered  hopper  for 
the  corn. 

The  pillars  mud  be  walled  round,  two  feet  dom 
the  houfe-;. this  place  is  defigned  for  rabbits.  It 
mud  be  well  paved,  and  holes  mud  be  made  in  the 
t'/alls  for  the  rabbits  to  burrow  in. 

In 'another  place,  four  or  five  little  lodges  arc 
made,  with  good  dakes,  and  covered,  for  a hogdyl 
‘ All  the  lad-mentioned  buildings,  the  dables  in- 
cluded, may  be  thatched.  It  is  obferved  that  pi- 
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geonsj  in  particular,  do  better  under  thatch  than 
under  tiles,  or  even  fliingles. 

The  keepers  of  the  provifion  and  negroe-grounds 
have  their  huts  by  their  polls.  Huts  likewife  are 
made  in  every  plantation-ground,  that  the  negroes 
may  find  ready  flielter  when  overtaken  by  heavy 
rains.  But  here  the  danger  of  a flafh  of  lightning 
is  frightful. 

This  puts  it  in  my  remembrance  to  mention 
Elc6i:ric-bars,  which  have  lately  been  ufed  on  the 
principal  buildings  in  our  plantations.  The  necef- 
fity  of  a good  frame,  and  of  keeping  them  in  good 
order  is  generally  known.  (I.  Plate  19), 

I have  mentioned,  feveral  times,  the  great  con- 
venience and  neccfiity  of  conveying  Water  to  the 
fettlements.  When  the  fprings  happen  to  be  cleared 
of  wood,  they  fliould  be  covered  with  thick  plan- 
tations of  plantain  trees  ; for  the  bamboos,  though 
they  call  a deep  fhade,  have  the  peculiarity  of 
draining  the  fprings.  There  is  alfo  another  phe- 
nomenon, which  probably  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  ground  3 I have  feen  fome  fprings  increafe, 
and  others  dccreafe  almoft  to  nothing,  upon  clear- 
ing the  wood. 

Water-conduits,  or  Canals,  ufually  run  through  a 
road,  cut  on  purpofe  in  the  mountains.  .They  are 
made  either  of  boards,  or  with  palm-trees,  cut  into 
two  gutters,  which  are  upon  the  ground,  or  flip- 
ported  with  ftakes  and  forks.  But  mafon's  work  is, 
by  all  means,  preferable,  and  requires  lefs  inclination 
of  the  road. 
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Firft,  the  road  is  levelled,  and  thus  the  polTibility 
of  conveying  the  water  is  afeertained,  as  alfo  the 
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regularity  of  the  inclination  of  the  canal.  The  lea^ 
is  fufficient;  but  the  greater  it  is  (within  proper 
bounds)  the  narrower  the  canal  will  be,  in  order  to 
convey  a given  quantity  of  water.  With  an  incli- 
nation of  fix  lines  per  fix  feet,  or  a fathom,  a canal 
of  fix  inches  by  four  or  hve,  will  be  enough  for  a 
water-mill. 

When  the  road  is  made  as  even  and  exa£b  as 
pofTible,  the  canal  is  begun  at  the  fettlement  (two 
feet  above  the  zenith  of  the  water-wheel,  if  it  is 
defigned  for  a mill)  upwards  to  the  fource.  Outlets 
are  left,  in  proper  places  underneath,  either  for  the 
torrents,  or  for  the  rain  flowing  from  the  mountains. 
The  bell  way  to  cover  it  is  with  flat  (tones,  or 
palm-tree  boards,  which  may  be  taken  out  in  clean- 
ing. At  fome  diftance  from  the  fpring  it  is  well  to 
make  a bafon,  where  the  water  may  depofit  the  fand 
or  gravel,  and  where  all  the  floating  bodies,  as 
wood  and  leaves,  may  be  detained  by  a grate.  At 
the  upper  end,  where  the  ftream  is  admitted  into 
the  mouth  of  the  canal,  a good  ftone  wall  is  made 
acrofs  the  former,  obliquely,  fo  that  the  ordinary 
ftream  may  be  conveyed  into  the  mouth,  and  that 
the  overflowings  may  find  their  ufual  way,  without 
injury  to  the  crofs-wall  or  canal.  The  beft  place 
for  this  is  where  the  ftream  is  confined  between 
narrow  banks,  upon  a bottom  of  rock. 

I,  fhall  entirely  leave  the  Gardens,  Orchards, 
Walks,  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  refpedting 
either  the  comfort  or  the  embellifliment  of  a coun- 
try feat,  to  the  tafte  and  ingenuity  of  the  mafter. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  remarkable  fitnefs 
of  the  foil  and  climate  of  our  mountains  for  the 

growth 
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growth  of  greens,  vegetables,  and  fruit  trees  of 
every  fort.  The  country  affords,  perhaps,  every 
thing  for  ufe  and  ornament,  in  the  fame  degree  as 
Europe.  Spouts  and  cafcades  may  be  made  as  well. 
Almoil  all  the  flowers  of  Europe  may  be  cultivated 
with  fuLcefs,  andTome  wild  indigenous  fhrubs  blof- 
fom  beautifully  for  a great  part  of  the  year.  The 
fineft  hedge  and  covered  walks  may  be  made  with 
lemon- trees,  logwood,  and  ftill  better  of  the  cherry- 
tree  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Abundance  of  pretty 
creeping  plants  are  well  appropriated  for  bowxrs  ; 
and  thick  and  ftately  walks  of  that  kind  may 
be  formed  by  an  artful^  management  of  the  bam- 
boos (a). 

Thus,  in  defcribing  the  preparation  of  the  coffee, 
, and  the  different  fettlements,  1 have  accomplifhed, 
as  well  as  I am  able,  my  fecond  objedl ; and,  as  I 
kept  myfelf  within  the  bounds  of  convenience  and 
folidity,  thofe  who  wifh  to  go  nearer  to  magnifi- 
cence, or  thofe  who  cannot  afford  even  fo  much  as 
1 have  fet  down,  may  extend  or  contract  my  plan 
according  to  their  views  and  circumftances,  ftill 
building  upon  my  foundations. 

I now  finifh  my  tafl<  in  this  point,  with  recom- 
mending to  the  planter  to  preferve,  with  unceafing 
attention,  the  fabrick  he  has  raifed  at  great  labour 
and  expenfe,  and  never  to  delay  repair  till  wafte 
IS  become  confiderable.  For  that  purpofe,  fome 
negroes  fhould  be  inftrufled  in  the  different  kinds 
of  worKmanfhip,  at  leaft  Ikilful  enough  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  repair. 

(a)  I mu  ft  mention  alfo,  that  if  the  fettlements  are  liable  to  cr^eat 
Iclualls  ot  w^nd,  rows  of  bamboos  are  a fafe  ftielier. 
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It  is  only  when  all  the  fettlements  are  completed 
that  the  planter  can,  with  propriety,  increafe  his 
plantations  as  he  pleafes.  Before  that,  things  may 
be  calculated,  fo,that  the  works  which  attend  the 
bufinefs  of  building  do  not  check  ^he  culture  of 
the  coffee,  of  which  I am  about  to  fpeak  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  III, 


OF  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  COFFEE  TREE,  DURING 
THE  SEVERAL  PERIODS  OF  ITS  DURATION, 


The  improvement  and  appropriation' to  our 
ufe  of  the  produ6lions  of  nature,  is  the  ge- 
neral objecl  of  culture,  with  a view  both  to  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  and  ameliorate  the  quality.  But 
the  fcience  of  culture  is  like  the  icience  of  me- 
dicine. In  both,  it  is  the  general  and  particular 
objedl  to  affift  nature,  which,  in  fuch  cafe,  will 
gladly  confpire  with  our  exertions  ; but  if  thwarted, 
at  lead:  for  a length  of  time  and  with  rudenefs, 
will  be  found  rebellious.  Hence  a proper  flndy  of 
the  plant,  the  obje61:  of  our  care,  demands  our  firfl: 
attention.  We  ought  to  make  ourfelves  familiarly 
acquainted  with  its  origin,  its  progrefs,  its  decay^ 
its  temperament,  its  difpofition ; 1 had  almoft  faid 
its  habits  and  inclinations.  In'  confequence,  I beg 
leave  to  expatiate  on  fome  circumftantial  particulars 
relative  to  this  fubjeCl,  . 

The  original  reprodudtive  Sprout  of  the  Coffee 
Tree  is  in  the  feed.  Thus  the  bountiful  hand  of  the 
Creator  has  multiplied  it  aimed:  to  infinity.  Take 
a feed,  and  open  its  fiffure  or  ftigma,  you  will 
hardly  perceive  the  fprout ; it  is  indeed  exceed- 
ingly delicate.  If  the  feed  is  kept  long  in  a ftate 
of  ficcity,  it  withers  into  fterility,  whereas,  when  it  is 
green,  it  flioots  out  with  wonderful  eafe  and  ftrenj^th. 
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3^^^  Let  the  feed,  with  its  parchment  (ay^  be  laid 
only  upon  a wet  foil,  you  fee  it  open  itfelf  a little. 
A pedicle  peeps  out^  an  extremity  of  which  leans 
towards  the  ground.  Here  two  radicles  are  feeking 
and  foon  gralp  their  nurfe*  The’  other  extremity 
rears  itfelf  up,  loaded  with  the'  whole  feed.  In  a 
Ihort  time,  two  follicles,  almoft  round,  and  of  a 
thin  yellow  colour,  unfold  themfelves,  from  the  very 
fubflance  of  the  feed,  and  fhake  off  the  parch- 
ment. The  ftigma  or  fiffure  feemed  to  mark  their 
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reparation,  on  the  flat  fide  of  the  feed  ; and,  on  the 
round  fide,  they  feemed  perfedlly  blended  together ; 
but  now  they  part  of  themfelves.  Thus  it  is  the 
Teed  itfelf  which  fpreads  out  into  thefe  two  folliclesi 
which  turn  green  by  the  contaft  of  the  air. 

From  between  them  a fmall  top  rifes.  Its 
point  is  acute,  and  divides  itfelf  into  two  Leaves, 
of  lanceolous  form.  The  fappling  rifes  again  and 
again,  ftill  in  the  fame  manner,  bearing  its  leaves 
two  and  two,  or  axillary,  at  equal  diflances,  and 
every  pair  opp6fiie  to  each  other,  above  and 
below. 

• When  the  fappling  has  feveral  leaves,  the  two 
original  follicles  fall  \ when  it  is  about  twelve  or 
5 fifteen  inches  high,  the  Boughs  begin  to  make  their 
appearance  at  the  eye,  clofe  above  the  ftem  of  the 
leaves.  When  thefe  boughs,  which  originate  from 
the  trunk  (and  which  may  be  diuinguifhed  as  /n- 
mary ) have  acquired  ftrength,  the  leaves  at  their 
origin  fall. 

The  fappling  rifes,  always  bearing  leaves,  and 


^<2^  Germination  alfo  takes  p^art-  f-  - m the  whole  cherry,  as  will 
beleen  in  the  article  of  Nurfeue  , iSio  a],  ^ 

afterwards 
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afterwards  boughs  above  them,  by  pairs,  or  In  axiU  chap,  uu 
lary  form,  and  oppofite.  Thefe  boughs  lengthen 
themfelves  in  the  fame  manner  and  proportion; 
and  as  they  grow,  they  always  end,  as  the  trunk,  in 
a fliarp  point,  which  divides  itfelf  into  two  leaves, 
between  which  another  point  llioots  out ; that  is, 
another  pair  of  leaves,  which  alfo  fpread  out  at  a 
proper  diftance,  and  fo  on. 

In  their  turn,  fecondary  branches  fiioot  out,  di-  _ 7- 

- oecondaiy, 

redlly  above  every  leaf  of  the  primary  ones.  Thefe 
make  their  growth  as  the  former,  and  bear  ter-  Terdary. 
tiary  branches,  if  the  tree  is  luxuriant.  Where 
that  goes  farther,  it  is  always  in  the  fame  order. 

Here  a material  obfervation  is  neceflary,  as  it  is,  ^ . 

. rnnciplc 

in  a great  meafure,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  ofioppm|;, 
fyftem  of  lopping  or  pruning. 

The  vertical  fappling  or  trunk  has  been  fhown, 
bearing  its  boughs  or  primary  branches,  in  oppofite 
pairs ; fo  that  the  inferior  ones  exhibit  the  figure 
of  a crofs  with  the  fuperior,  thus  the  four  branches 
fpreading  in  four  dilFerent  diredlions ; and  this  is 
neceflary,  that  the  tree  be  garnifhed  all  round, 
without  being  embarrafled.  Exactly  from  the  fame 
principle  of  avoiding  encumbrance,  the  arrange- 
rnent  of  the  fecondary  an  1 tertiary  branches  is  dif- 
ferent. They  all  are  placed  by  pairs,  on  both 
fides  of  the  mother  branches,  fo  .that  all  fpread  out . 
horizontally,  and  with  a dirediion,  in  fome  meafure, 
towards  the  circumference,  (fee  Plate  22.)  If  any 
fliould  grow  upwards  or  downwards,  they  would 
become  intricate,  and  the  tree  embarralTed.  Na- 
j.urc  makes  no  fuch  blunders ; and  if  fuch  happen 
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to  be' the  unintentional  efFeds  of  art,  art  muft  rc- 
drefs  them,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  its  place.  It  mud 
alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  tree  beino;  in  its  natural 

O 

date,  two  branches  feldom  grow  from  the  fame  leaf 
or  bud. 

Now  I fuppofe  the  tree  to  be  about  four  or  five 
feet  high.  The  boughs  near  the  ground  will  ex- 
tend wider,  as  they  are  nearer  the  fource  of  vege- 
tation, fo  that  the  fliape  of  the  tree  is  pyramidal. 
All  thofe  branches  of  three  orders  or. more,  garnifh 

r •• 

it  riclily,  but,  as  all  are  horizontal,  from  below  up- 
wards, all  diverging  from  the  centre,  more  or  lefs, 
all  placed  either  at  the  four  faces  of  the  trunk 
(and  thefe  at  didapees,  at  lead  eight  or  nine 
inches  from  each  other,  at  the  fame  face)  or 
both  fides  of  the  mother  branches,  the  profufion 
of  nature  can  neither  be  perplexed  nor  intricate. 

. ^/jaf  beautiful  ceconomy  of  nature  mud  be  re- 
membered, and  the  accidental  wanderings  checked 
and  reprefied  into  that  order  5 for  a period  will 
arrive,  when  the  hand  of  man  mud  force  nature 
fronn  her  common  diredlions  and  arrangement. 
The  redrefs  of  that  wrong  is  the  bufinefs  of  cul- 
ture, as  the  article' of  pruning  will  explain. 

The  coffee  tree  is-^clafled  among  the  flirubs.  Its 
natural  height  will  feldom  exceed  fifteen  or  eighteen 
feet.-  The  fize  of  the  trunk  is  proportionable  j but, 
being  probably  improved  by  culture,  it  is  ufually 
from  two  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  in  correfpon- 
dence  to  the  difference  of  foil.  In  infancy,  the  pri- 
mary boughs  fhoot  out  near  the  ground,  but  when  the 

tree  becomes  fully  grown,  it  is  probable  they  would 

foil, 
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fall,  and  that  the  tree,  if  left  to  itfelf,  would  have  chap.  m. 
the  form  of  all  others ; that  is,  a naked  trunk  and  a ^ 

branchy  head. 

Confined  to  the  ufiial  height,  the  coffee  tree  is 

. f.  j ofiape. 

one  of  the  mofl;  elegant  produ6lions  of  nature,  its 
fliape  is  that  of  a fine  bufli,  pyramidical  and  luxuriant, 
without  confnfion.  Its  leaves  are  of  a deep  green 
colour,  ianceolous,  poliflied,  and  Ihining,  chiefly  on 
the  fuperior  furface;  its  bloffoms,  fpreading  a fweet 
pleafing  fragrancy,  are  abfolutely  like  fmall  v/hite 
jefiamines,  fupported  by  ikort  ifems,  compofed  of 
a calix,  four  follicles  and  a'^piflil,  with  its  ftamina 
lightly  tinged  with’  yellow,  the  whole  upon  a fliorc 
ftem.  If  they  happen  to  be  blafled,  they  fall  im- 
mediately burnt,  but  if  the  infant  fruit  forms  a 
knot,  then  the  flower  falls  to  the  end  of  the  piflil, 
and  remains  there  fufpended,  the  piffil  fiill  adhering 
to  the  fruit  till  both  are  dried  and  fall  together. 

The  little  green  fruit  grows  on  until  it  becomes 
yellow  ; as  it  approaches  ripenefs,  it  fpreads  itfelf 
over  with  red  fpots  and  ftreaks,  which  wdden  till  the 
fruit  is  perfe6lly  ripe,  and  of  deep  fhining  purple 
colour.  Both  the  flowers  and  fruit  fpring  forth  in  - 
large  clufters  going  off  from  every  leaf  or  bud,  and 
at  the  diverging  of  the  branches  j and,  in  both 
ftates,  nature  is  no  where  more  profufe  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  variety  of  its  colours  and  forms. 

The  coffee  tree  is  endued,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  with  vegetable  life;  being  cut,  it  grovv^s 
again  in  many  fprigs.  Its  branches  cut  and  placed 
in  the  ground,  by  any  of  their  ends,  have  been  feen 
to  bear  roots  and  leaves  Indifferently.  I faw  one 
fallen  from  a height  of  thirty  feet  with  its  clod ; it 

flopped 
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flopped  on  a road,  and  there  bore  fruit  for  fcveral 
years,  and  perhaps  even  now.  The  bark  of  the  tree 
is  grey,  compad,  and  moderately  rough  ; its  wood 
is  white,  but  hard,  knotty,  with  very  little  fapwood 
and  central  pith  : under  ground,  it  has  a pivot  or 
perpendicular  root,  three  or  four  feet  deep  : the 
roots,  at  firft  large,  end  in  an  imnnenfe  bulk  of  ca- 
pillary fibres.  If  the  pivot  finds  the  quick  flone, 
gravel  flone,  or  clay,  the  tree  will  not  laft  long; 
but  it,  as  well  as  the  roots,  find  their  way  through 
ftony  ground,  and  if  there  is  a good  proportion  of 
mould,  fuffer  no  inconvenience ; nay,  the  tree  may 
do  better,  as  the  flones  keep  the  mould  together. 

The  Duration  of  the  tree  and  the  Period  where  it 
begins  to  bear,  vary  according  to  the  climate  and 
foil : the  duration  is  above  thirty  years  in  the  befl 
fituations,  and  not  more  than  fix  or  five  in  the 
word: : the  period  of  bearing  is  after  the  fecond 
year  in  warm  foils,  and  the  third  in  the  cooleft. 
The  full  crop  follows  next  year,  or  even  fometimes 
a year  later  in  the  moft  favourable  circumflances. 
Culture  iTsay  influence  the  term  of  duration,  and 
chiefly,  if  the  land  be  eafy  and  the  mould  rich,  a 
whole  plantation  may  be  f^^un  out  into  an  indeter- 
minate length,  new  trees  being  planted  as  the  old 
ones  die  away. 

Trees  of  different  kinds  are  met  with. 

One,  bearing  fmall  narrow  leaves,  a little  crifped, 
which  has  been  fancifully  named  Mocha  coffee.  One, 
the  boughs  of  which  are  fliff,  and  rife  much  above 
the  horizontal  line ; but  by  far  the  beft  and  mofl: 
produ6li\e  is  that  defcribed  above,  which  bears 
large  even  leaves;  and  the  boughs  of  which,  natu- 
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rally  horizontal,  are  gracefully  inclined  by  their  chap.  m. 
weif^ht.  This  muft  be  exclufivcly  preferred.  It  ' 
would  be  a matter  of  cui  iofity,  but  perhaps  of  little 
life,  and  it  is  beyond  my  reach  to  invefligate  how 
thefe  varieties  have  been  produced,  as* it  is  very 
likely  that  a fingle  kind  only  has  been  imported 
into  the  Weft  Indian  fettlements.  A botanift  might 
expatiate  upon  this  fubjed,  and,  after  all,  perhaps  his 
refearches  would  amount  to  no  more  than  a hypo- 
thetical probability.  Befidcs,  experience  evinces 
that  the  coffee  tree  is  none  of  the  dyoick  kind,  but 
that  it  be^ars  fruit  by  itfelf,  without  being  affifted  by 
the  vicinity  of  others. 

Such  is  that  precious  bufh,  which;  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  naturalifts,  is  known  by  the  appellation  of 
JaJminium  Arabicum^  expreffive  of  its  flower  and  ori- 
gin. It  agrees  beft  with  a cool,  not  cold  climate, 
with  a mountainous  fituaition,  alternately  moiftened 
' with  rain  and  warmed  by  the  fun  \ the  moifturc 
particularly  requires  to  be  filtrated  very  freely,  ftag- 
nating  moifture  being  apt  to  heat  and  rot  the  roots; 
chiefly  a virgin  foil  is  neceffary  for  its  growth : it 
alfo  fuffers  highly  from  ftrong-winds,  either  cold  or 
hot. 

I fhall  not  enter  into  its  hiftory ; but  it  is  juftice  ^4.  Mr, 
to  mention  that  Mr.  Defclieux,  an  officer  of  the 
Pkcnch  navy,  brought  it,  in  1726,  with  great  care 
and  at  the  expence  of  his  own  comforts,  from  the 
King's  garden  to  Martinico,  from  whence  it  has  • 
been  propagated  through  all  the  other  Weft  Indian 
plantations.  That  great  benefit  is  almoft  unrecord- 
ed, and  the  benefactor  known  to  few,  while  ftatues 
and  fuperb  monuments  proclaim  to  the  world  and 
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poflerity,  the  cdions  names  of  ravagers  of  mankind; 
and  of  philofophers,  who  have  perhaps  done  more 
mifchief  by  intoxicating  all  ranks  of  men  with  doc- 
trines and  maxims,  which  fhoiild  only  have  been  in- 
culcated to  the  wife  and  (latefmen. 

Planfation.  I come  to  the  plantation. 

When  the  ground  is  cleaned,  the  alleys  traced,  or 
the  roads  cut  open,  the  firfl;  work  is  to  lay  out  the 
rows  of  coffee  trees. 

Two  or  more  lines,  of  a hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long,  muff  be  differently  divided  at  the  feveral  dif- 
tances  defigned  for  the  trees,  with  little  fcraps  of 
fcarlet  cloth,  marked  with  numbers.  The  one  or 
the  other  of  thofe  lines  will  fcrvc,  as  the  ground  or 
cxpofition  diredt. 

By  means  of  thofe  lines,  parallel  rows  are  mark- 
ed out  from  above  downwards,  in  general  from  the 
roads ; conforming,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  the 
greateft  declivity  of  the  ground.  Two  men  hold 
the  line  well  ftretched,  and  lay  it  upon  jhe  ground. 
If  any  obftacle,  as  ftumps  of  trees,  happens  to  be 
Tn  the  way,  the  line  muff  not  decline  to  a ffde, 
but  muff  rather  be  placed  ftraight  over  it.  Other 
negroes  are  provided  with  pointed  wooden  pickets, 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  plant  them  where 
the  fcarlet  marks  lie,  and  always  at  the  fame  fide. 
Where  the  line  is  above  ground,  the  picket  is  fet 
perpendicularly  near  the  ferap  of  fcarlet,  and,  being 
dropped,  is  planted  exadlly  in  its  place.  Next,  the 
line  is  moved  on,  and  its  change,  determining  the 

diffance  between  two  rows,  is  meafured,  at  both  ends 

0 , 

and  in  the  middle,  with  flicks  of  certain  length.  So 
the  line  goes  on. 
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Some  planters  admit  of  a little  more  diftance  be-  chap.  ni. 
tween  the  rows  than  between  the  fcraps  of  cloth ; ' ' ^ 

that  is  intended  for  the  paffage  of  the  negroes. 

Others  obferve,  that  the  even  rows  crofs  the  odd 
ones,  fo  that  a fcrap  of  cloth  faces  the  middle  of 
two  neighbouring  pickets,  thus  forming  an  irregu- 
lar quincunx  rather  than  a fet  of  perfedt  fquares : 

Both  thefe  methods  are  real  improvements. 

This  leads  me  to  fpeak  of  planting  in  (^lin-  « 
cunxes,  the  advantage  of  which  is  to  approximate  es. 
the  rows,  and,  of  courfe,  to  gain  ground,  though 
the  trees  are  ftili  at  the  fame  refpeftive  diftances. 

This  method  has  the  inconvenience  of  narrowing 
the  paflage  for  the  labourers,  and  the  boughs  will 
fuffer  from  it  in  their  extrenalties.  Befides,  the 
gardeners  of  Europe  have  renounced  the  quin- 
cunxes, becaufe.  they  intercept  the  free  paffage  of 
air,  which  is  neceffary  to  the  trees. 

This,  however,  is  the  manner  of  laying  out  a 
quincunx: 

When  the  firfl:  row,  A.  A.  (Plate  21.)  is  marked 
with  the  line,  two  laths,  equal  to  the  diftance  of  its 
pickets,  are  placed  at  both  extremities.  In  tri- 
angles, whofe  bafis  are  at  the  pickets,  t.  2.  ^ 3.4. 

At  the  tops  b.  d.  other  pickets  are  planted,  which 
mark  the  fecond  row  B.B.  Upon  this  you  make 
the  fame  operation  for  the  third  row  C.C.  j and  fo 
on  for  the  rows  D.  and  E,  See,  It  is  obvious  that 
all  the  pickets  are  equi-diftant,  though  you  gain  as 
much  as  the  difference  Vv^hich-  exifts  between  the  fide 
A.B.  of  the  fquare,  and  the  diagonal  i.  b,  which  is 
about  a feventh  part  of  the  whole  furface. 

In  all  cafes,  as  the  negroes  place  the  pickets,  the 
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CHAP.  Ill*  mafter  or  the  overfeer,  being  at  the  upper  end  of 
' the  line,  takes  an  account  of  the  nunnbers  on  each 

row  j and  in  the  evening  notes  the  whole  in  the  jour- 
nal. Thus  the  corredl  number  of  the  trees  on  plan- 
tations is  known. 

1^.  Pro-  The  quality  and  expofition  of  the  ground  ought 
portions.  ruling  guides  to  determine  the  diftance  of 

the  trees  from  each  other.  That  muft  be  remem- 

I 

bered  which  has  been  laid  down.  (Chap.  1.  Nos.  4. 
5.)  Here  are  the  general  rules. 

1°.  The  richer  the  foil,  the  expofitions  being  the 
fame,  the  more  diilant  muft  be  the  trees. 

2°.  The  cooler  the  expofitions,  the  quality  of  the 
grounds  being  the  fame,  the  farther  afunder  the 
trees  muft  be  planted. 

3°.  If  on  the  north  and  weft  the  ground  is  - 
good,  plant  ftill  farther.  If,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  eaft  or  fouth  it  is  light,  (which,  as  I have  faid, 
is  moftly  the  cafe)  plant  ftill  nearer.  In  both  cafes, 
there  is  a double  reafon,  viz.  the  quality  and  the 
qfpe5f. 

Accordingly,  if  to  the  fouth  and  eaft  you  plantar 
fix  feet,  the  quality  of  the  ground  being  the  fame, 
plant  at  feven  to  the  weft  and  north,  if  the  defcent 
is  fteep5  or  at  fix  by  feven  if  it  is  eafy,  (the  ‘greater 
' diftance  being  between  the  rows)  for  where  the  de- 
fcent is  fteep,  the  fuperior  trees  eaft  a longer  lhade 
. upon  thofc  below.  ' . 

I have  made  no  difference  of  the  north  with  the 
weft,  though  that  expofition  be  naturally  cooler,  be- 
caufe  it  happens  almoft  always  that,  when  the  fun  be- 
gihs  to  make  its  defcent  weftwards,  the  clouds  ga- 
ther, and  prevent  it  from  warming  the  coffee  trees 

which 
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which,  without  that,  would  lie  under  Its  influence 
till  evening. 

4*'.  Where  the  wind  blows  with  violence,  it  is 
an  additional  motive  to  plant  at  a ftill  greater  dif- 
tance,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  the  trees  muft  be  cut 
lower,  and  of  courfe  will  fpread  out  more  iri  width. 
(See  No.  33.) 

A fquare  of  land,  planted  at  three  feet  fquare,  will 
contain  13,611  trees  j at  fix,  3,402;  at  eight,  1,9145 
at  ten,  1,225 ; twelve,  850;  at  fix  by  five,  4,151  j 
at  ten  by  nine,  1,713  ; at  twelve  by  eleven,  932, 
and  fo  on.  But  as  lands  are  meafured  by  horizon- 
tal furfaces,  it  is  obvious  that  furface  is  gained,  iil 
proportion  to  the  declivity  of  the  ground;  for  a dia- 
gonal is  longer  than  the  fides  of  its  fquare.  If  it  is 
remembered  that  three  Englifh  acres  make  a fquare 
and  four  twenty- fifth  parts  of  a fquare,  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  trees  an  acre  will  receive  is  eafy. 

Next,  holes  are  to  be  dug,  of  which  every  pic- 
ket muft,  as  much  as  poflible,  be  the  centre.  Thefe 
muft  be  nine  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  in  depth.  Perhaps  fo  much  is  not 
exprcfsly  neceffary  for  the  fuccels  of  the  plant,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  the  tender  roots  will  penetrate 
more  eafily  into  a foil  well  triturated  and  manured. 

The  tools  ufed  in  digging  are  old  bills,  helved 
with  a ftick  of  two  or  three  feet.  If  the  ground  is 
mixed  with  hard  ftones,  the  ufual  inftrument  is  a 
bar  of  iron,  with  a point  at  one  end,  and  a ftrong 
blade,  fix  inches  long  and  two  in  breadth,  at  the 
other.  (Plate  1.  Fig.  9.  10.) 

I'he  earth  from  the  hole  is  placed  beneath  it,  at 
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CHAP.  III.  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  the  picket  is  left  In 
the  empty  hole. 

A few  fettlers  plant,  in  light  crumbly  grounds, 
by  means  of  the  picket ; that  is,  inftead  of  digging  a 
hole,  they  content  themfelves  with  forcing  a large 
pointed  flick  into  the  ground,  move  it  round,  and 
then  infert  the  plant  into  that  little  hole,  together 
with  fome  mould  well  triturated.  Thofe  expedi- 
tious and  lazy  methods  are  only  mentioned  to  warn 
the  reader  from  adopting  them. 


2,0. 

Planting. 


With  regard  to  Planting,  two  things  come  underex- 


2 1. 

WithSeeds. 


aminationj  namely,  the  plant  itfelf,  and  the  procefles. 

Planting  with  Seed  is,  ftriffly  fpeaking,  pra61:i- 
cable,  with  proper  precautions.  But  the  method  is 
always  precarious,  and  the  plantation  is  kept  back 
at  leaf:  one  year.  Befides,  as  it  is  employed  to 
avoid  the' trouble  of  digging  holes,  the  flreams  ofrain 
fweep  away  half  the  feeds,  and  drive  the  other  half 
out  of  the  rows,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  more  irre- 
gular and  defe(5live. 

22. Plants.  Sapplings  are  exciufively  preferable,  and  the  befi: 

of  all  are  fuch  as  have  been  reared  in  nurleries,  one 
of  which  muf;  be  made  at  the  very  firf:,  and  indeed 
with  every  fucceeding -plantation,  as  long  as  another 
is  intended  to  be  made  next  year.  For  want  of  nur- 
feries,  fuch  plants  muf:  needs  be  taken  as  may  have 
germinated  under  old  trees,  from  feeds  occafionally 
fallen ; and,  as  they  have  grown  in  the  (hade,  they 
are  mofly  rickety  or  defective,  and  little  capable  of 
enduring  the  frong  heat  of  the  fun.  In  general, 
however,  for  the  fir  ft  plantations,  nothing  better  can 
be  had,  and  even  thefe  muft  be  begged  from  a 
neighbour.  In  fuch  cafe,  the  leaf:  defedive  muft 
*■  bp 
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be  chofen,  and  planted  in  rainy  weather,  to  give  the  chap.  m. 
chance  of  fucCeeding  better.  ^ 

A level,  or  at  lead  a ground  of  eafy  defcent,  2^. 
where  the  mould  is  crumbly^  is  the  mod  eligible  for  . 
the  purpofe  of  a Nurfery.  In  the  middle  rows  of  the. 
coffee  trees,  little  furrows  being  made  with  the  . 
fcraper,  (Plate  1.  Fig.  3.)  the  fined- feeds  of  douC 
luxuriant  trees  are  put  in  the  furrows,  about  an  inch 
from  each  other,  and  lightly  covered : The  feeds 
mud  be  frefh.  Some  plant  the  whole  cherries  ; I 
prefer  to  take  off  the  fkin,  and  to  wafh  the  feparat- 
ed  feeds ; becaufe  otherwife  one  of  them  fails,  and 
if  both  fucceed,  they  grow  fo  near  that  they  annoy 
each  other  (a).  The  nurfery  mud  be  preferved 
from  the  dreams  of  rain,  by  means  of  two  oblique 
gutters  above  it.  It  mud  be  kept  very  clean  of 
weeds,  and  no  corn  nor  any  thing  elfe  mud  be  fown 
in  it. 

Any  time  of  the  year  is  proper  for  planting,  pro-  24.  Sedfoft  ' 
vided  it  be  rainy ; but  in  winter,  the  plants,  though 
they  fucceed  well,  will  not  advance  much  till  fpring 
comes  to  their  relief.  In  the  rains  of  July,  Augud, 
and  September,  they  grow  fader,  but  never  fo  well 
as  if  planted  in  the  more  genial  rains  of  April  and 
May,  when  nature  feems  to  open  itfelf  to  all  the 
powders  of  vegetation.  Great  attention  is  now  re- 
quired,  as  the  treafures  of  future  hTarveds  are  at 
dake. 

CaJ  As  in  germlnaiion  the  pedicle,  after  faftening  Its  radicles  into 
the  ground,  raifes  its  head,  lifting  up  the  feed,  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the 
cherry  is  entire,  that  feed  which  has  germthated  the  firft  mult  lift  up  the 
other,  which  being  thus  deprived  of  the  humidity  of  the  ground,  and  in- 
capable of  fattening  its  radicles  into  it,  will  periili. 

I d 
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Firfl,  for  the  Choice  and  Drefs  of  the  plant:  The 
beft  of  all  is  that  which  is  crownedy  viz.  that  has  four 
little  boughs,  which  happens  commonly  at  the  end 
of  twelve  months.  The  beft  way  would  certainly 
be  to  take  it  up,  with  its  clod,  and  to  carry  the 
whole  into  the  holes,  and  then,  the  feafon  being 
rainy,  plants  much  more  advanced  might  be  taken 
with  fuccefs,  and  the  produce  would  be  forward  in 
proportion.  But  that  is  very  difficult,  when  no 
time  fiiould  be  loft,  for  fear  of  miffing  the  proper 
feafon,  and  where  it  is  neceflary  to  plant  many 
thoufands*. 

The  plants  inuft  not  be  pulled  off  by  force,  in 
which  cafe  they  might  be  peeled  or  twifted.  The 
furrow  muft  be  raifed  up,  and  broken  deep  under 
the  rpots  with  a flat,  fharp,  iron  fhovel.  The 
plants  are  taken  hold  of,  and  the  clods  ffiaken  off. 
All  fuch  as  have  their  leaves  fpotted  with  yellow 
patches,  or  their  roots  worm-eaten,  muft  be  thrown 
away.  But  that  is  feldom  the  cafe  with  nurfery 
plants.  For  fuch  as  are  good,  the  pivot  is  cut  about 
an  inch,  and  the  capillary  roots  are  a little  fliortened, 
with  a fharp  knife. 

The  fooner  the  fapplings  are  planted  after  being 
taken  up,  the  better  5 though  they  may,  in  cafe  of 
abfolute  neceffity,  be  kept  for  four  or  five  days 
without  injury,  laid  in  a fhadowy  place,  their  roots 
covered  with  moift  earth,  under  a bed  of  plantain 
leaves. 

Next  comes  the  method  of  planting,  equally  de- 
ferving  proper  attention. 

The  earth  dug  out  is  not  returned  again  into  the 

hole;  the  mould  around  is  only  taken,  feme  of 

which 
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which  is  firft  thrown  in  the  bottom,  about  four  or  chap.  in. 
fix  inches  deep.  Then  the  plant  is  fupported  with  ' 
the  left  hand  in  the  middle  of  the  hole,  the  pivot 
touching  lightly  the  new  bed  ; with  the  right  the 
furrounding  mould  is  thrown  in,  to  the  height  of 
fix  inches.  This  is  lightly  prefled  down  with  both 
hands.  Earth  is  thrown  again,  and  again  preflTed 
more  flrongly,  but  with  care  that  the  fappling  be 
not  hurt,  crooked  or  difplaced.  Three  or  four  in- 
ches of  the  hole  are  left  open^  v/hich  the  earth  above 
will  fill  in  procefs  of  time.  The  fappling  miift  be 
fet  fo  deep,  that  its  two  inferior  branches  be  rather 
under  the  level  of  the  ground. 

. The  bufmefs  is  finifhed,  by  finking  the  picket  at 
the  upper  margin  of  the  hole,  where  it  will  ferve 
both  as  a fmall  fence  to  the  infant  tree,  and  as  . a 
mark,  fliouid  the  plant  happen  to  wither. 

Some  planters  fow  three  or  four  feeds  round  the 
hole,  but  a feparate  nurfery  is  by  far  better,  as  the 
nourifhment  of  thofe  parafites  muft  be  taken  from 
that  of  the  tree.  , 

When  the  plantation  of  coffee  is  completed, 
beans,  Indian  corn,  and  greens  are  fowed,  (as  alfo  , 
plantains  and  roots  in  the  ravines,  fee  Chap.  I.  No. 

23.  and  the  following).  It  is  true  that  thefe  may 
prove  a caufe  of  the  negroes,  in  their  way  to  purloin 
in  the  night,  frequently  breaking  the  fapplings.  But 
the  fame  may  happen  while  in  quefl  of  wild  fpinage 
or  calaloos*  I refer  alfo  the  reader  to  the  other  accef- 
fory  plantations,  mentioned  in  Chap,  I.  Nos.  32,  &c. 

Befides,  except  in  the  early  and  neceffitous  times 
of  a fettlement,  provifions  are  not  permitted  to  be 
fown  in  the  coffee  fields  after  the  firft  year.  , 

There  is  not  perhaps  any  plant  which  requires  „ 

j * Weeding. 

I 3 more 
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more  purity  of  foil  than  the  coffee  tree.  Weeds 
keep  it  back,  caufe  it  to  grow  yellow,  fade,  wither, 
and  even  perifh.  They  are  alfo  the  caufe  of  lefs 
abundance  both  in  flower  and  feed,  and  of  mildewing 
or  ftunting  in  growth.  It  is  of  courfe  neceffary  to 
weed  with  great  care,  and  never  to  fuffer  the  weeds 
to  grow  into  feed.  However,  where  the  land  is 
fteep,  and  ftill  more  where  it  is  foft  and  crumbly, 
it  muft,  by  no  means,  be  turned,  for  the  fhowers 
will  fweep  it  away.  This  is  againft  the  commo4 
rules  of  hufbandry,  biit  it  is  indifpenfable  here.-— 
The  weeds  mufl  be  then,  as  much  as  poffible,  pulled 
by  the  hands,  and  if  thick  deep  roots  compel  to  dig 
with  tools,  the  earth  muft  be  again  returned  and 
preffed  down.  The  negroes  muft  be  diftributed, 
for  this  labour,  one  in  every  middle  row,  and  two, 
if  it  is  wider  than  feven  feet.  The  beft  way  would 
certainly  be  to  take  the  weedings  out  of  the  field, 
both  for  greater  cleanlinefs,  and  that  they  may  roc 
for  manure  in  a remote  place  j but  if  that  cannot 
be  done,  there  are  at  leaft  fome  weeds,  of  a moift 
nature  and  ftrong  powers  of  vegetation,"  which  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  carry  away  altogether  j others 
may  be  fpread  out,  if  the  fun  is  powerful,  and  they 
will  fliortly  wither.  But  if  the  (a)  weather  is  rainy, 
"they  muft  be  laid  in  little  heaps,  in  the  very  rows  of 
the  coffee  trees ; for  if  the  heaps  were  placed  in  the 
middle  rows,  they  would  turn  the  ftreams  of  rain 
towards  the  trees,  )vhich  would' thereby  fuffer.  If 
the  weeds  are  heaped  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
a manure  is  thus  undoubtedly  made,  in  procefs  of 
time,  but  a bait  is  alfo  laid  for  ants  and  other  offen- 
five  infefts. 

(a)  This  is  the  worft  time  for  weeding. 


As 
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As  often  as  a field  of  coffee  is  cleaned,  the  plan- 
tain trees,  the  ground  provifions  and  grafs  in  the 
neighbourhood  ought  alfo  to  be  weeded.  The 
plantain  trees  ought  llkewife  to  have  the  iuper- 
numerary  fuckers  lopped  off,  only  three  (talks  o,f 
different  heights  being  left  at  each  Rock ; and 
JaRly,  the  roads,  where  Rones  and  rubbiih  accu- 
mulate, muft  be  cleared  away. 

Care  muft  be  taken  that  lands  do  not  remain 
wafte  near  to  windward  of  the  plantations,  as  they 
are  an  everlafting  nurfer}^  of  feeds,  which,  carried 
by  the  wind,  occafion  endlefs-  weeding.- — Such 
troublefome  nuifances  muft  be  deftroyed  by  the  hoe 
and  by  fire. 

The  hoe,  by  means  of  which  weeding  is  perform- 
ed with  expedition,  can  only  be  ufed  in  level 
grounds.  The  feraper,  (Plate  I.  Fig.  3.)  is  the 
more  general  inftrument  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  It 
is  a fmall  rod  of  iron,  fixteen  inches  long,  terminatr 
jed  at  one  end  by  a fmall  triangular  blade  about  an 
inch  wide,  and  at  the  other  with  a fmall  hoe  of 
about  two  inches.  Several  planters,  however,  ufe, 
with  better  reafon,  fmall  crooked  pieces  of  iron  cir- 
cles, (Fig.  4.)  as  they  occafion  ftill  lefs  wafte  of 
ground. 

If  the  plantations  have  been  made  too  extenfive 
for  the  hands,  or,  fhould  this  not  be  the  cafe,  if  the 
harveft  is  without  intermiffion,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  fields  fo  clean  as  they  ought  to  be.  If  the  weeds 
have  unfortunately  been  fuffered  to  overrun,  and  go 
into  feeds,  there  will  be  no  end,  if  the  ufual  method 
of  weeding,  from  one  end  of  the  plantations  to  the 
other,  is  followed  i becaufe  the  firft  part  cleaned 

I 4 will 
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CHAP.  HI.  will  again  be  overrun,  before  ordinary  clrcum-* 

' fiances  permit  to  return  to  it.  It  will  be  neceflary, 
therefore,  in  this  cafe,  to  weed  one  tra6V.  firfl,  then 
another,  and  to  return  to  the  firfl:,  as  foon  as  the 
weeds  pufh  out ; and  in  this  manner  to  pafs  over 
\ the  whole  twice,  at  a fhort  interval,  fo  that  it  may 
be  perfedlly  clean. 

Several  rneans  have  been  attempted,  both  to  pre^> 
vent  or  to  leffen  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  to  keep 
the  ground  from  being  wafhed  away,  as  is  the  cafe 
after  weeding.  Sweet  potatoes  have  been  planted; 
They  enrich  the  ground,  it  not  dug  out,  and  keep 
it  together  3 but  they  entwine^the  coffee  trees,  and 
keep  away  from  the  foil  the  genial  influence  of  the 
fl;n.  I have  heard  of  others  who  have  covered  the 
ground  with,  as  it  were,  a mattrefs,  or  thick  bed  of 
fugar  canes  or  millet  grafs,  doubilefs^  leaving  an 
empty  fpacc  round  every  tree ; but  I haye  no  expe- 
- rience  which  can  enable  me  to  fpeak  of  the  pradlice. 
I candidly  confefs  1 fee  no  other  objection  to  it,  but 
the  toil  of  planting,  cutting,  carrying,  and  placing 
fuch  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fluff  It  may  be  tried; 
" but  this,  as  well  as  all  other  trials,  ought  to  be  m.ade 

on  a fmail  fcale  at  firfl. 

Two  or  three  times  a year,  the  favannas  or  paf- 
turcs  fhould  be  cleared  of  all  the  wild  weeds,  unfit 
for  the  cattle,  and  which  Another  the  good  grafs. 
It  is  generally  known,  that  a proportion  of  black 
cattle  improves  the  paflures,  and  that  fheep  and  goats 
fpoil  them. 

'29.  1°.  If,  in  weeding,  the  fapplings  of  coffee  trees 

Accidents:  obferved  to  be  withered,  others  mufl  be  planted 


in  their  ftead^  as  has  been  explained,  (Nos.  19.  and 

' ^ ' ■ ' 2O.) 
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a6.)  The  older  the  plantation  is,  the  more  care  chap.  m. 


is  to  be  taken  in  digging  a wider  and  deeper  hole, 
adding  a proportion  of  manure.  In  this  cafe,  larger 
iapplings  mull  be  chofen,  and  fet  in  the  earth  with 
their  clod,  (See  Art.  55.  No.  i.)  fo  that  they  may  - 
better  keep  pace  with  the  others. 

- 2®.  If  any  fappling  is  found  broken  or  twilled,  it 

miift  be  cut  clofe  by  the  ground,  in  a Hoping  direc- 
tion refembling  the  mouth-piece  of  a flute,  the  cut 
furface  facing  the  north.  Suckers  vdll  fhoot  up  from 
this,  of  which  thebeft  only  need  be  preferved.  This 
will  advance  fo  much  the  better,  as  the  roots,  in  the 
beginning,  will  acquire  great  fbrength.  Here  a pic^ 
ket  is  more  neceflTary  than  in  other  cafes,  becaufc 
the  fucker  may  want  the  fupport  of  a prop. 

7°,  When,  after  a light  fhower  of  rain  towards  30*  And 

1 r • j-  1 j • *1  Difternp^ 

noon,  the  fun  immediately  darts  its  rays  with  great  eis. 
force,  trees  are  liable,  as  well  as  human  creatures, 
to  ftrokes  of  the  Jun^  as  they  are  termed,  the  effed:  of 
which  is  to  blaft  the  young  plants,  or  to  mildew  the 
green  fruit.  I know  no  remedy  againfl;  this  evil 
but  to  plant  afreflii  but  this  rarely  happens  in  the 
upper  mountains,  where  the  climate  is  generally 
cool,  and  the  ground  frefh. 

4®.  Often,  and  particularly  when  the  trees  arc 
eighteen  or  tv/enty  months  * old,  you  find  a tree 
whofe  leaves  become  yellow  and  wither.  Such 
plant  will  certainly  perifh,  if  not  fpeedlly  relieved. 

The  caufe  may  arife  from  a premature  overload  of 
fruit.  Lofe  no  time  then  to  remove  this  entirely.  If 
after  a few  days  it  does  not  begin  to  recover,  it  is 
probably  eaten  at  the  roots,  by  a large  white  worm, 
much  refembling  a flug,  I cannot  be  fatisfied  of  the 
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. efficacy  of  cutting  the  tree  clofe  by  the  ground, 
which  is  confidered  as  a remedy  for  this  difeafe  (a Jj 
bccaufe  the  evil  is  in  the  root.  I believe  the  worm 
muft  be  taken  out  completely ; and,  as  this  can 
hardly  be  done  w^ithout  taking  up  the  tree,  I never 
failed  to  do  fo,  and  I even  was  careful  not  to  plant 
again  in  the  fame  place,  without  having  made  pre- 
vioufly  a larger  hole,  and  left  this  hole  expofed  for 
a fortnight  to  the  fun.  If  in  digging  thus  deeper 
you  find  a vein  of  clay,  rather  plant  a plantain  tree, 
for  another  coffee  tree  would  only  be  another  vi^lim. 

5*.  In  hot  fiLuations,  plantain  trees  are  inter- 
mingled with  the  coffee  trees,  for  the  purpofe  of 
fhade  and  coolnefs.  Thefe  are  ufually  placed  at  eve- 
ry fourth  or  fixth  row,  as  the  trees' are  more  or  lefs 
diftant,  and  the  place  more  or  lefs  hot.  This  is  ge- 
nerally attended  with  great  fuccefs.  But  the  plan- 
tain trees  are  fometimiCs  placed  in  the  intervals  of 
the  coffee  trees,  and,  of  courfe,  too  near  them,  fo 
chat  they  become  entangled  with  their  boughs,  and 
the  fall  of  the  duffers  of  the  plantains,  and  even  of 
the  leaves,  may  break  and  hurt  them.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  that  a plantain  - tree  be  placed  inffead  of 
a coffee  tree,  and  that  the  rows  be  alternately  plan- 
tain and  coffee. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  extreme  cool- 
nefs of  the  place,  the  trees  lofe  their  leaves,  and  the 
ends  of  their  boughs  wither,  which  is  the  ufual  con- 
feqiience,  the  fituation  muff  be  examined.  If  the 
evil  originates  from  the  adual  fituation,  therie  is  no 
other  remedy  but  pruning  freely  5 but  this  never  hap- 

faj  In  an  eflay  upon  this  culture,  printed  in  tlje  Jamaica  Almanack 
ef  which  (however  ihort)  is  by  no  means  contemptible. 
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pens  except  when  trees  are  fully  grown  up.  Some-  chap,  nu 
times,  however,  fuch  accident  arifes  from  woodland, 
on  neighbouring  heights,  calling  its  fhadow  over  the 
plantation.  In  fuch  cafe,  nothing  will  do  but  clear- 
ing away  the  obnoxious  wood.  I faw  an  inftance  of 
this  in  a deep  valley,  where  the  trees  faced  the  fouth, 
and  where  the  remedy  had  the  expedled  fuccefs. 

7°.  Where  the  climate  is  exceedingly  cool  and 
damp,  the  trees  grow  well,  but  do  not  bear,  though 
the  ground  be  excellent.  This  happens  chiefly  where 
the  country  is  covered  with  wood,  and  will  difappear 
as  new  fettlements  are  forpaed.  Thus  I have  feen 
fome  eftates,  at  one  time  under  this  predicament, 
become  very  produftive  after  feven  or  ten  years ; 
the  climate  having  been  entirely  changed  by  open- 
ing and  cutting  down  the  woods. 

Wood  rats  are  fond  of  the  pulp  of  coffee,  and 
fometimes  commit  great  havock  among  the  fruit, 
upon  trees  near  the  wood.  Snares  may  be  laid  for 
them,  for  rat’s  polfon  would  be  dangerous,  on  ac- 
count of  the  negroes  and  dogs.  This  damage  Is, 
however,  very  inconfiderable ; and  the  belTremedy 
js  to  clear  completely  the  borders  of  the  wood. 

9''.  Sometimes  ants  and  wood  lice  get  up  into  the 
trees,  and  do  fome  little  mifehief.  Alhes  may  be 
laid  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  with  a view  to  prevent 
their  afeent.  When  fhaken  down,  at  the  weedings, 
they  feldom  multiply  fo  as  to  do  harm. 

10°.  When  the  feafon  has  been  uncommonly 
dry,  the  cherries  are  liable  to  be  blafted,  tithcr  emp- 
fy>  and,  though  large  and  red,  to  have  no  feed  with- 
in, or  mildewed  (black-burnt)  before  they  are  ripe. 

There  is  no  remedy.  But  the  high  mountains  are. 
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in  a great  meafure,  free  from  this  inconvenience, 
which  is  only  felt  in  a great  degree  in  hot  fituations. 

I know  of  a crop,  in  a mod  beautiful  plantation  in 
the  iOand  of  Tortuga,  where  forty-five  thoufand  out 
of  eighty  fell  fhorc  from  this  caufe. 

1 1"".  The  effay  upon  the  culture  of  coffee  trecsi 
which  I have  noticed  in  a preceding  note,  fpeaks  of 
white  flies  as  highly  offenfive  to  the  crops  in  Jamai- 
ca ; and  recommends  as  a remedy,  to  plant  pine-ap-  , 
pies  betwixt  the  trees ^ as  thoje  infers  prefer  the  Jweet 
acid  of  this  fruity  which  either  kills  ihemy  or  prevents 
their  multiplying,  I am  glad  to  mention  that  obfer- 
vatlon  i but  I have  never  heard  of  thofe  white  flie§ 
in  St.  Domingo. 

It  has  been  faid  above  that  fliarp  winds  are  hurt- 
ful to  coffee  trees.  They  crifp  the  leaves,  diforder 
the  boughs,  throw  cowm  the  bloffoms  before  they 
knit,  difturb  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  and  laftly  ffiake 
the  whole  tree,  chiefly  when  young,  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  the  trunk  works  a conical  hole  in  the  earth, 
which  proves  deadly  in  ftrong  foils,  by  affording  a 
receptacle  for  ftagnant  v/ater,  which  caufes  the  roots 
to  rot. 

If  this  has  happened,  the  earth  muff  be  well 
broken  round,  the  hole  filled  up,  and  the  tree  either 
propped  or  cut  near  the  ground,  as  has  been  faid  in 
the  preceding  article,  No.  2. 

Bcfides,  feveral  precautions  are  employed  againft 
the  wind,  the  firff  of  which  has  been  hinted  at  in  a 
former  article,  (i8.  No.  4.);  and  another  will  be 
mentioned  in  No.  33  of  this  chapter.  A more  im- 
mediate remedy  is  to  prop  the  trees : the  picket  ufed 
in  planting  may  ferve  in  the  beginning,  though  fup- 

port 
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port  is  feldom  neceflary  before  the  tree  is  large 
enough  to  give  the  wind  a hold.  Befides,  when  the 
plant  is  very  (lender  it  yields  to  the  wind.  When 
the  tree  becomes  larger,  the  danger  is  greater,  and 
higher  props  are  necedary.  In  all  cafes,  it  is  tied 
to  the  prop  with  the  dry  fl^in  of  a plantain  tree,  fo 
as  the  trunk  may  be  kept  firm,  without  being  ftran- 
gled  in  its  growth  ; and  at  every  weeding  the  knot 
is  a little  (lackened. 

I have  feen  the  young  trees  fuccefsfully  fheltered 
by  rows  of  tayaux  (See  Chap.  I.  No.  37.)  planted 
between  every  row,  or  every  fecond  row.  But  the 
roots  mud  not  be  dug  out,  and  the  larged  leaves 
mud  be  cut  at  the  weedings.  This  feems,  in  appear- 
ance, to  keep  back  the  trees ; but  in  proportion  as 
the  growth  of  the  top  is  (lower,  the  trunk  and  roots 
gain  force  ; and  when  the  tayaux  are  dedroyed, 
(which  is  done  in  the  end  of  the  fecond  year,  by 
cutting  them  clofe,-  and  choaking  the  fprouts  by 
leaves  heaped  upon  the  docks)  the  coffee  trees  re- 
fid  the  wind,  and  grow  with  redoubled  vigour. 

Thefe  precautions  are  needlefs  when  the  trees 
are  formed,  or  flopped  as  it  is  termed,  (fee  the  33d 
article)  and  full  grown ; but  the  wind  may  dili 
prove  hurtfnl  to  the  boughs,  leaves,  biodoms,  and 
fruit. 

Where  the  lands  are  almod  level  (as  the  greated 
part  of  the  idand  of  Tortuga)  belts  of  wood  may  be 
left  between  and  around  the  leveral  fields  of  coffee 
trees  : thefe  break  the  wind  completely  ; and  being 
perhaps  a hundred  feet  wide  or  more,  may  be  open- 
ed into  dately  delightful  avenues.  But  in  deep 

grounds 
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grounds  and  cool  climates,  this  would  ferve  no  pur-^ 
pofe,  becaufe  the  trees  are  placed  too  high  to  bene* 
fit  from  the  Ihelter  5 and,  as  the  daily  breeze  ufually 
comes  from  the  fame  quarter  with  the  fun,  the  fhade 
which  thefe  woods  would  throw  over  the  trees  would 
be  otherwife  injurious.  Every  culture  and  climate, 
as  every  thing  in  this  world,  has  its  inconveniences, 
as  well  as  its  advantages,  and*we  muft  reft  fatisfied 
with  the  mixture. 

I cgme  now  to  the  fubjedl  of  Pruning,  underftood 
in  its  general  fenfe.  It  is  divided  into  different  ope- 
rations. 

The  firft  is  to  Jiop  the  tree,  a pra61;ice  generally 
obferved  in  all' the  plantations  of  St.  Domingo.  But 
it  is^  chiefly  remarkable,  that  it  is  owing,  in  a very 
great  meafure,  if  not  entirely,  to  this,  that  full  lop- 
ping becomes  indifpenfable,  if  fkllful  induftry  is  not 
exerted  to  avert  it. 

Stopping  confifts  in  cutting  the  top  of  the  tree, 
in  a greater  or  leffer  degree.  It  is  pradlifed  for  fe- 
veral  reafons,  equally  neceftary  and  obvious. 

i".  By  bringing  the  fruit  within  reach  of  the  hand, 
it  prevents  the  negroes  from  pulling  down  and  bend- 
ing the  boughs,  in  the  bufmefs  of  gathering.  This 
is  the  more  ufefukas  the  boughs,  which  refift  ftrongly 
if  drawn  in  their  natural  diredftion,  are  eafily  broken 
off  when  bent  downwards.  A primary  bough,  alfo, 
once  broken  oiT,  never  fhoots  again. 

2k  The  tree  acquires  more  ftrength  and  vigour, 
both  below  and  above  ground. 

3%  It  affords  lefs  hold  to  the  winds. 

4°.  The  form  of  the  tree  is  more  beautiful. 

5k  It 
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It  lofes  none  of  its  inferior  original  branches, 
which,  as  nearer  the  foiirce  of  vegetation,  are  bet- 
ter nourifhed,  and  of  courfe  more  produftive. 

Thefe  explanations  may  appear  ruperfluoiis  to 
many.  They  are  mentioned  for  the  fake  of  thofe 
to  whom  it  may  be  neceffary  to  explain  every 
thing. 

It  is  not  proper  to  give  a precife  and  fixed  rule 
for  flopping  trees,  at  a certain  height.  The  facility 
of  picking  is  a main  point.  In  this  view,  the  trees 
fhould  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  five  feet.  Next 
the  quality  of  the  ground  mufl  be  examined.  In 
the  bed,  five  muft  be  confidcred  as  the  proper 
point,  from  which  it  may  come  down  to  four, 
three,  and  even  two  feet  in  the  word.  Here  I fup- 
pofe  that  the  plantation  has  been  well  laid  out,  and 
the  trees  placed  at  proper  di dance.* 

The  afpe6l  mud  alfo  be  confidered.  If  much 
expofed  to  winds,  the  trees  (all  other  things  being 
equal)  ought  to  be  lower.  But  it  is  fuppofed  this 
has  been  forefeen  when  the  plantation  was  laid 
out ; for  if  the  tree  be  lower,  it  will  confequently 
(with  the  fame  means  of  growth)  fpread  wider. 
Yet  that  the  boughs  of  neighbouring  trees  may 
approach  one  another,  is  no  matter  of  doubt,  but 
the  matter  ought  to  have  been  fo  judged,  that  they 
do  not  interfere  ; hence  it  is  a rule,  that  in  windy 
cxpoficions,  as  the  trees  mud  not  be  permitted  to 
rife  fo  high  as  in  others,  the  didances  between  them 
mud  be  proportionably  greater.  (Referred  to  this 
in  No.  i8,  4.) 

Thus,  the  facility  of  gathering  is  the  ruling 
point.  The  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  the  expofition 
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> of  the  ground,  and  the  ftrength  and  diftances  of  the 
trees  fliould  be  next  eftimated  with  each  ether* 
Miftakes  connmitted  may  even,  in  fome  meafure,  be 
amended ; for  if  the  trees  have  been  planted  too 
near,  as  is  proved  by  uncommon  luxuriancy,  it 
will  be  advifcable  to  permit  a higher  growth ; if 
too  wide,  it  will  be  proper  to  flop  lower ; never, 
however,  forgetting  the  probable  dangers  from 
winds. 

Some  planters,  as  a remedy  againft  winds,  flop 
their  trees  eighteen  inches,  more  or  lefs,  under  the 
proper  height ; and  when,  by  this  means,  the  tree 
has  taken  firm  root,  fuffer  a luxuriant  (gorman* 
dizing  as  it  is  termed)  fucker,  to  fhoot  out  under 
one  of  the  upper  boughs,  which  they  again  flop  at 
a proper  point.  Thefe  fuckers,  jn  general,  bear 
large  leaves  and  little  fruit.  Great  numbers  fail, 
and  a plantation  treated  in  this  manner  will  be 
dwarfifii  and  unfightly.  I by  no  means  recommend 
the  method  ^ but  fhould  it  be  pradlifed,  the  bough 
from  which  the  fucker  fhocts  ought  to  be  cut 
Ihort  off  i becaufe  otherwife,  it  would  ftrangle  the 
fbem  of  the  top,  and  annoy  its  vegetation.  I will 
ultimately  allow,  that  if  the  trees  have  been  flopped 
too  low,  the  growth  of  a fucker  may  be  admitted, 
as  the  only  (though  inadequate)  remedy. 

Under  the  fame  afpedl,  and  on  ground  of  the 
. fame  quality,  all  the  trees  ought  to  be  flopped  at 
the  fame  height ; becaufe,  there  being  no  caufe  for 
irregularity,  nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  the 
beauty  of  a plantation  as  uniformity  of  appearance. 

Some  planters  flop  at  rife  wood^  others  at  green 
wood  j the  former  are  obliged  to  fuffer  the  tree  to 
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j^row  almoft  a foot  too  high.  The  latter  cut  It  as  chap.  nr. 
fbon  as  it  is  grown  beyond  the  point.  I always  pre- 
ferred  the  latter  method  ; ift.  Becaufe  the  top,  be- 
ing tender  and  brittle,  yields  to  the  fingers ; in  the 
other,  a knife  is  neceffiry,  by  which  the  trunk  is 
always  more  or  lefs  fliaken.  2dly,  Becaufe  the  tree 
is  flopped  fooner,  and  does  not  remain  fo  long  nor 
fo  much  expofed  to  the  winds.  Moreover,  it  is 
eflentially  necelTary  to  cut  immediately  under  a knot. 

Thus,  the  little  top  which  is  left,  keeps  the  next 
boughs  together,  which  otherwife,  by  their  weight, 
might  caufe  the  tender  trunk  to  fplic  afunder  in  the 
manner  of  a fork.  It  alfo  ought  to  be  remarked 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  tree,  after  it  is  flopped, 
may  grow  a few  inches ; but  on  this  point  I have 

no  exafl  obfervation. 

% 

While  the  negroes  are  weeding,  the  drivers  flop 
the  trees,  meafuring  the  heights  by  their  ftaffs,  which 
are  marked  with  notches  defigned  for  the  grounds 
of  different  afpe6ls  and  qualities. 

In  this  bufinefs,  you  have  been  obliged  to  thwart  34.EfFeas 
nature  In  her  defigns  5 and,  according  to  my  pre- 
di6lion,  you  may  expedl  to  fee  her,  as  it  were,  of- 
fended. 

It  appears  that,  becaufe  the  trees  have  been 
flopped,  and  the  heights  to  which  the  foil  and  the 
^ vegetative  power  feemed  defigned  to  rear  them^ 
has  been  circumferibed,  an  impetuous  and  over-  ' 
flowing  fap  breaks  out  from  all  quarters.  If  no-- 
thing  is  done  againft  this  exuberance  of  vegetable 
juice,  the  trees,  in  procefs  of  time,  will  grow  into  a 
maze  of  entangled  boughs,  inacceffible  to  the  ge- 
nial v/armth  of  the  fun,  and  deficient  in  the  ordinary 
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powers  of  fru6lification.  It  is  the  bufmefs  -of  the 
planter  to  check  the  excefs  of  vegetation,  and  to 
aiTwage,  fo  to  fpeak,  the  wrath  of  offended  nature, 
by  a fubferviency  to  her  laws  and  original  in- 
tentions.. 

Remember  what  they  ^re  (No.  5 to  12.) 

Vertical  green  fuckers,  with  large  leaves,  Ihoot 
from  under  the  primary  boughs.  Thefe  arc  very 
properly  termed  gormandifing  tops  : pluck  them  off 
inftantly. 

Whereas  all  branches  ought  to  grov/  by  the  fides 
of  the  primary  boughs  ; branches  flender,  brownifh, 
with  large  leaves  and  very  diftant  knots,  fpring  up- 
wards, and  in  almofl  vertical  direftions  from  the 
knots,  rife  through  and  entangle  the  good  boughs 
and  branches  : pluck  thefe  alfo  inflantly. 

Whereas  every  bud  within  the  flems  of  the  leaves 
jhould  have  .but  a fingle  branch,  and  every  knot 
two  oppofite  ones,  two,  three,  or  four  are  fometimes 
obferved  to  fhoot  at  a fingle  bud,  fome  of  them  in 
a backward  direcftion.  All  thefe,  thus  fuperfluous, 
mufl:  be  plucked  early,  and  only  one  left  at  each  fide 
of  the  knot,  namely,  that  which  is  ftrongefl,  and 
chiefly  has  the  beft  diredlion  towards  the  circum- 
ference. 

I have  faid  pluckedy  becaufe  this  muft  be  done 
when  the  Ihoots  are  very  tender,  and  at  a time  when 
they  yield  eafily.  Befides,  if  a branch  is  cut,  a- 
great  number  of  fprouts  fucceed ; if  fluckedy  no- 
thing follows,  and  the  wound  is  fpeedily  cicatrized. 
Care  muft,  howxver,  be  taken  not  to  tear  the  bark 
too  much. 

Any  negroe,  however  unexperienced  and  raw’, 
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Vvlll  be  capable  of  doing  this  after  two  leffons,  nor  chap.  nr. 
is  the  talk  toilfonae.  It  is  enough  that,  at  every 
weeding,  the  trees  are  fearched.  Two  negroes 
may  be  appointed  for  this  purpofe  through  the  year, 
but  negroes,  not  under  the  infpedion  of  a driver, 
do  very  little  work  in  general. ^ 

If  this  method  is  afiiduoully  attended  to,  beyond 
doubt  the  trees  will  bear  no  other  branches  but 
fuch  they  ought  to  have ; hence  pruning  vviil 
feldom  be  materially  neceffaryi  What  then  will 
become  of  the  fuperabundance  of  vegetation  ? It 
muft,  of  coLirfe,  be  fpent  in  giving  greater  vigour 
and  ftrength  to  the  roots,  trunk,  and  branches,  and 
in  a greater  and  more  perfe<51:  frudification. 

I had  carried,  in  my  plantation,  this  plain  natural 
idea  a hep  farther,  in  ftrong  grounds,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  cool  expofitions.  I plucked 
from  the  main  boughs  all  the  two  fecondary 
branches,  next  to  the  trunks  from  above  downwards. 

Thus  I diminhlied  the  quantity  of  wood,  which,  in 
the  centre,  is  more  exuberant.  I thus  formed 
round  the  trunk  a large  opening,  through  which  air 
might  circulate,  and  the  fun  penetrate  even  to  the 
earth.  Thus  vegetation  was  cherifhed,  and  mofs, 
which  arifes  from  moiftnre,  and  is  very  hurtful,  was 
produced  in  lefs  at^Tindance.  Succefs  had  crowned 
my  induhry  eafy  and  fimple,  when  the  revolt  . . . 

God  knows  what  is  become  of  my  poor  trees,  fince 
the  eye  of  their  friend  has  been  withheld  from 
watching  over  them. 

This  does  not  entirely  exempt  the  trees  from  the 
faw  and  the  pruning  knife,  chiefly  when  they  grow  of 'ciear^ 
old  j but  the  work  will  be  fhort  and  eafy,  where  the 
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preceding  precautions  have  been  taken,  and  it  mud 
be  performed  after  every  crop. 

If  a head  is  fpoiled  it  muft  be  fawed.  (See  No.  47.) 

If  any  of  the  fuperabundant  branches  have  been 
left,  through  negleft,  thefe  muft  be  cut  off. 

If  a bough  has  been  broken  by  accident,  and  if 
any  branches  have  become  fpent  and  withered  from 
too  great  a load  of  fruit,  thefe  mud  be  pruned.  Tn 
fhort,  every  thing  that  is  defedtive  mud  be  com- 
pletely taken  away,  but  without  retrenching  any 
thing  elfe. 

The  pruning  of  a bough  of  confequence  will 
make  a chafm  in  the  tree,  if  it  is  not  otherwife 
made  up.  This  may  be  efFecfted  by  a kind  of  de- 
vice which  1 fhall  endeavour  to  explain,  by  the 
help  of  the  Plate  22,  where  the  progrefs  and  efFedl 
of  the  operation  are  delineated. 

A.  B.  D.  (fig.  I.)  reprefent  the  bough  which, 
being  fpoiled  at  its  end  B.  D,  mud  be  cur,  the 
found  portion,  A.  B,  being  preferved.  The  objedt 
in  viev/  is  to  make  the  former  grow  again,  fo  aS 
to  furnidi  a circumference,  in  the  fame  diredlion  ; 
and,  as  much  as  pofiible,  refembling  that  of  the 
former  bough. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  bough  A.  B.  D.  mud  be 
cut  immediately  above  a knot,  where  two  or  at 
.lead  one  good  fecondary  branch  may  be  found,  as 
in  B.  You  fliall  have  the  branch,  as  defcribed  in 
fig.  2.  A.  B. 

Then,  cut  the  fecondary  branch  In  C.  (fig.  2) 
fo  as  to  cut  alfo  the  tertiary  branch  C.  e,  and  pre- 
ferve  the  oppofite  tertiary  C.  d. ; and  then,  the 
branch  will  be  in  the  date  defcribed  by  the  fig.  3. 
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If,  inftead  of  tertiary  branches,  buds  only  are  found 
in  C.  it  is  the  fame  thing.  Cut  off  the  branch  and 
the  pofterior  bud,  and  preferve  the  anterior,  which 
will  give  out  a branch  C.  d. 

In  both  cafes,  the  bud  or  branch  C.  d.  will  ex- 
tend, with  all  the  fap  which  was  defigned  for  the 
whole  part  cut  off ; and  the  bough  will  again  cx- 
• hibit  the  figure  4.  A.  C.  D,  much  like  the  figure  i. 
A.  B.  D,  for  it  will  reach,  in  its  turn,  the  circum- 
ference, loaded  with  fecondary  and  tertiary  branches ; ' 
and  the  crook  C.  will  always  tend  to  conform  itfelf 
to  the  vacancy. 

This  ingenuous  and  fimple  operation  of  nature 
afTifled  by  art,  often  occurs  in  full  pruning,  as  well 
as  in  the  prefent. 

In  both,  if  long  branches  interfere  with  the  neigh-- 
bouring  trees,  they  muft  be  fhortened,  as  much  as 
is  neceffary,  Mofs  and  other  parafitical  excrefcences 
muft  be  removed.  (See  Art,  48.) 

Some  planters,  who  have  no  idea  of  lopping  re- 
gularly, content  themfelves,  after  the  crop,  to  break 
the  dry  branches.  But  a careful  hufbandman  will 
not  imitate  them. 


After  this  operation,  nipping  may  be  necelTary. 

(No.  51.) 

When  the  above  plain  and  eafy.pradlice  has  been  40.  Necef- 
neglected,  the  trees,  particularly  in  flrong  grounds 
and  cool  expofitions,  grow  into  impenetrable  ^ 
thickets.  Vegetation  is  entirely  attrafted  to  the 
fummit  by,  the  air ; there  a mafs  of  fmall  branches 
makes  a deep  cover,  which  fmothers  (a ) the  in- 


ferior 

(a)  The  cunous  and  numerous  obfervatlons  of  naturalifts,  which 
piuve  that  the  plants  draw  more  of  the  nourifliment  from  moift  air 
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4-1. 

Tools. 


42. 

Trinclples 


fcrior  boughs.  Thefe  wither  and  decay  if  the  tree 
•is  left  long  to  itfelf.  Then  it  exhbits  the  figure 
of  an  umbrella,  bearing  only  a few  cherries  on  the 
upper  branches.  If  the  expofition  is  ftili  cooler, 
the  tree  lofes  its  leaves,  the  ends  of  the  branches 
wither,  and  upon  the  whole  the  tree  bears  fcarcely 
any  fruit. 

Great  toil  and  great  lofs  are  the  confequence  of 
this  negledl,  for  full  pruning  is  the  only  remedy. 

The  faw  and  the  crooked  knife  (Plate  2.  fig. 
,14,  15.)  are  the  tools  employed  for  this  and  the 
former  operations.  The  fmall  Englifh  handraw> 
about  two  inches  broad  at  the  handle,  is  the  befl:. 
The  blade  of  the  knife  ought  to  be  drong,  at  moll 
an  inch  broad,  and  five  inches  long,  befides  the 
hook,  which  mufi:  be  pointed.  The  blade,  for 
greater  ftrength,  and  for  other  reafons  equally  ob- 
vious, ought  to  be  of  one  piece  with  the  handle. 
Tfie  mafter  and  the  drivers  have  always  lefTer 
crooked  clafpknives  in  their  pockets,  to  cut  what 
accidentally  falls  under  their  eye. 

Pruning  is  generally  confidered  as  the  mofl:  ar- 
' duous  part  of  this  culture.  Why  fo  ? Becaufe,  in 
general,  men,  inftead  of  feeking  for  a fure  and 
fimple  principle,  the  confequences  of  which  are 
obvious  and  eafily  applicable  in  pradlice,  ufually 
proceed  by  one  routine  or  other  ^ and  as  nature. 


than  from  the  earth,  are  generally  known.  For  that  pnrpofe,  the 
leaves  are  piovicied  chiefly  on  the  Inferior  fuiface,  with  millions  of 
abforbent  pores,  for  which  reafen  it  is  oblhi  ved  to  be  always  leis  iVnooth 
than  the  fnperior  furface.  The  leaves,  as  vvell  as  the  bark,  have  ahb 
iheir  exirdiag  pores.  In  confequence  of  thi;,  it  is  t bvious  that  air 
ought  not  to' he  interrupted  in  its  courfe,  either  by  allowing  the  trees 
to  ^grow  too  thick,  or  by  planting  them  originally  too  near.  Mols, 
which  fliuts  the  pores  of  the  bark,  mult,  for  the  fame  rtafon,  be 
lemoved, 

fimple 
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fimple  and  uniform  in  the  principles  of  her  pro- 
ceedings, is  extremely  fruitful  in  fjportive  devia- 
tions, when  driven  by  arc  out  gf  her  own  ways, 
routine  becomes  a difiicult  and  embarraffing  line 
of  condu6l.  But  when  once  obfervation  has  difeo- 
vered  the  more  general  and  fyftematic  proceedings 
of  nature,  it  is  obvious  to  common  fenfe  and  reafon, 
that  the  bed:  means  to  redrefs  her  fportive  wan- 
derings and  deviations,  is  by  conducing  her  gently 
to  her  more  ufual  paths  and  her  original  forms. 
The  means  of  fucceeding  are  eafily  deduced  from 
the  fame  obfervation.  It  is  for  this  reafon  I have 
infilled  at  large  (in  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.)  upon  a na- 
tural fymmetry  of  ramification,  and  (in  Nos.  33,  34.) 
upon  the  caufes  of  deviation  from  it.  . In  the  ap- 
plication therefore  of  this  principle,  as  may  be 
colledled  from  what  has  been  faid  in  No.  35,  it  is 
obvious  to  common  obfervation,  that  pruning  con- 
fifls  (and  can  indeed  be  allowed  only  to  confift)  in 
cutting  off  what  deviates  from  natural  fymmetry, 
preferving  what  correfponds  with  it,  and  diredlino- 
the  vegetative  principle  to  purpofes  of  order,  ufe, 
and  regeneration, 

I will  not  deny,  that  this  demands  attention,  but 
it  is  fo  far  from  being  extremely  difficult,  that  I 
had  myfelf  above  thirty  negroes  capable  of  pruning 
trees,  which  they  had  learned  by  routine,  as  know- 
ledge of  a higher  fource  cannot  be  expedled  from 
people  of  this  defeription.  In  the  beginning,  I fenc 
five  of  them  to  work,  for  a week,  at  a neighbourinf’’ 
plantitioni  thefc  fucceeded  pretty  well,  and  taught 
to  others  thofe  rude  leffons  which  they  had  them- 
felves  learnt.  Nothing  was  left  to  me  but  to  diredl 
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CHAP.  III.  their  routine  into  the  path  of  nature,  from  which, 
as  1 had  obferved,  the  negroes  of  my  neighbour  had 
not  deviated  far. 

It  may  be  obje6led,  and  T,  by  no  means  deny, 
but  that  the  great  variety  of  grounds,  of  climates, ' 
and  expofitions,  may  occafion  differences.  Thefe, 
however,  never  alter  the  leading  principle,  namely, 
of  condu61:ing  nature  in  her  deviations,  back  into 
the  ufual  fyftematic  path.  They  only  affe6t  the 
modifications  more  or  lefs,  and  lefs  than  is  generally  - 
fuppoled. 

The  tree  is  every  where  the  fame.  Its  nature, 
its  fhape,  and  temperament  are  all  like.  The  dif- 
ferences arife  from  foreign  circumftances,  fuch  as 
foil,,  climate,  and  expofition.  According  to  this 
lliort'and  eafy  fyflem,  pruning  muft  be  confidered  as 
the  true  medical  aid  of  the  coffee  tree,  and  it  mufi: 
be  proportioned,  I fhall  fay,  rather  to  the  circum- 
ftances or  local  fituation,  than  diredled  by  a fup- 
pofed  difference  of  temperament  in  the  patient. 
Towards  this,  the  negroes  muft  be  particularly 
direcled  by  an  uninterrupted  watchfulnefs  on  the 
part  of  the  mafter.  I return  to  the  feveral  appli- 
cations. 

1 repeat  that,  in  warm  and  foft  foils , nothing  will 
ever  be  neceffary  befides  clearing,  as  I have  de- 
feribed  it  in  Nos.  35,  38,  and  that  this  pradlice  may 
fuperfede  any  other,  even  in  the  befl  grounds,  and 
in  cool  climates,  if  early  and  conftantly  employed. 

But  in  fultry  expofitions  and  good  grounds, 
though  it  may  have  been  negledled,  it  will  be  ftill 
fufficient  to  clear  the  trees  perfectly.  Firft,  what- 
ever is  rotten,  withered,  or  broken,  muft  be  tal'^^ifi. 

off, 
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off,  always  attending  to  the  method  of  regeneration,  chap, 
explained  in  No.  39.  Next  the  gormandizing,  ver-  ' " 

tical  and  crofs  branches,  as  well  as  the  fupernu- 
merary  and  thofe  which  diverge  from  natural  di- 
re6lions,  muft  be  plucked  off,  or  cut,  if  too  ftrong* 

The  fpoiled  heads  muft  be  fawed,  but  with  great 
ceconomv.  The  fummit  and  the  centre  muft  be 
particularly  laid  open,  to  admit  the  fun  and  air. 

Laftly,  if  the  tree  is  ftill  too  thick,  foine  fecondary 
branches,  thofe  which  diverge  moft  from  natural 
diredion,  muft  be  taken  our,  for  the  primary  boughs 
ousht  never  to  be  touched  ; in  this,  as  well  as  in  ' 
the  preceding  operations,  fome  mechanical  rules 
muft  be  attended  to,  which  will  be  found  in  No.  47. 

I come  to  the  third  and  laft  degree  of  -pruning,  45- 
which  muft  never  be  employed  but  in  trees  which- 
are  in  cool  afpeds,  and  in  the  fituation  deferibed 
in  No.  40. 

Trees  which  require  this  procefs  are,  in  general, 
fo  very  thick  and  intricate,  chiefly  at  the  top,  that 
the  pruner  is  at  a iofs  where  and  how  to  begin*. 

The  crown  or  top  muft  be  firft  cleared,  by  pluck- 
ing all  the  fmall  branches  that  abound  in  every 
diredion.  Next,  crooked  large  branches,  as  they 
are  met  with,  muft  be  cut. , Laftly,  if  the  "head  is 
rotten,  it  muft  be  fawed,  without  facrifleing  a line 
of  what  is  found.  This  oeconomy  can  never  be  ^ 
too  ftridly  attended  to. 

The  whole  tree  is  then  eafily  feen,  and  what  Is 
to  be  preferved  or  cut  will  not  efcape  the  pruner’s 
obfervation. 

All  the  primary  boughs  which  have  kept  their 
natural  diredion  muft  be  preferved,  for  this  reafon, 

that 
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CHAP,  III.  that  once  cut  ofF^  they  never  grow  again.  How- 
ever^  if  they  are  entirely  broken  or  fpoiled  at  their 
rife,  they  muft  be  lopped  off  notwithftanding. 
Jt  is  the  fame,  if  they  have  taken  a wrong  or  croff 
direftion  at  their  origin  ; but  here,  referve  and 
occonomy  are  neceffary.  If  there  is  a fingle  knot 
found  and  well  diredled,  and  ftiil  more  if  there  are 
two  or  four,  thefe  muft;  be  cautioufly  preferved. 
Jf  the  fartheft  knot  has  a good  fecondary  branch, 
it  muff  be  treated  as  is  explained  in  No.  39.  If  it 
has  not,  it  muft  be  ftiil  left,  for  it  will  bear  feveral 
twigs,  the  beft  of  which  may  be  chofen,  in  the  next 
operation,  to  make  up  the  main  bough.  Thus  all 
the  boughs  muft  be  examined,  from  above  down- 
wards, and  treated  as  required, 

Laftly,  where  the  fituation  is  exceedingly  cool, 
and  the  trees  are  decayed  into  barrennefs,  from  the 
great  overload  of  wood,  all  the  boughs  muft  be 
ftripped  of  their  fecondary  branches,  both  with  a 
view’  to  renew  the  fruit -bearing  ones,  and  to  give 
a ftronger  direction  to  the  fap  ^ as  alfo,  if  - the 
extremities  of  the  boughs  are  withered,  as  happens 
in  the  trees  ftripped  of  their  leaves,  from  fe verity 
of  cold,  or  if  tliey  interfere  with  the  neighbouring 
trees,  they  muft  be  pruned  and  ftiortened. 

If  the  operation  of  pruning  ought,  in  all  cafes, 
to  be  made  with  oeconomy,  it  is  obvious  that 
ftiil  more  oeconomy  is  neceffary  in  re6llfying  the' 
diforders  of  thofe  trees  which  have  loft  their  in- 
ferior branches,  and  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  cor- 
re61:  appellation  of  umbrellas  j fuch  arc  adlually  very 
deficient  in  wood,  and  pruning  will  dlminiOi  it  ftiil 
more. 


..  f . 
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I tried  to  replace  thofe  inferior  boughs,  by  fuf-  chap.  nr. 


as  near  the  ground  as  pofTible,  v/hich  I flopped 
under  the  umbrella.  i hoped  that  thefe  might 
have  produced  fine  boughs.  But  whether  it  was 
that  the  morher  trunk  engroffed  all  the  lubftance, 
or  that  the  umbrella,  growing  thick,  fmothered  the 
fuckers,  thefe  never  arifwered  my  expedlation.  In 
cafes  where  the  tree  was  low,  1 have  fuffered  one 
to  fhoot  up,  which  I flopped  when  it  had  four  or 
fix  boughs.  This  fucceeded  only  a little  better  j 
and  thofe  trials  have  fatisfied  me  that  the  beft  me- 
thod (particularly  where  the  umibreiia  is  fmall)  is  to 
cut  the  tree  clofe  by  the  ground,  and  to  treat  it  as 
will  be  explained  in  Number  55,  2. 

I come  now  to  the  Manual  Dexterity  of  pruning,  47- 


Manual 

Dexterity. 


in  general. 


1°.  In  order  to  faw  the  trunk  at  any  part,  the 
faw  muft  be  managed  with  one  hand,  and  the 
trunk  held  fail  with  the  other,  both  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  preventing  the  tree  from  being  fhaken 
too  much,  and  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  faw. 
The  trunk  mull  be  cut  (loping,  from  above  down- 
wards, the  oval  furface  of  the  cut  facing  towards 
the  north,  and  very  much  inclined;  in  which  cafe, 
the  fun  will  flrike  lefs  forcibly  upon  it,  and  rain 
will  more  readily  pafs  over ; for  if  it  enters  into 
large  cracks  or  fiffurcs,  it  will  hurt  the  tree  ex- 
tremeiv. 

2°.  The  large  boughs,  v/hich  cannot  be  conve- 
niently cut  with  the  knife,  mufl  be  fawed,  and  held 
faff  in  the  manner  above  defcrlbed.  But  in  thefe  cafes, 
the  fav/  fhould  never  be  ufed  where  the  knife  can  be 
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employed.  If  a wtry  large  bough  is  gently  bent 
down,  and  the  cut  made,  with  an  even  quick  ftroke, 
upwards,  the  power  of  the  knife  is  furprifingly 
great. 

3°.  As  the  faw  tears  and  notches  the  bark, 
around  the  edges  of  the  cut,  both  wood  and  bark 
mufc  be  dreffed  and  pared  with  the  knife.  After 
this,  the  bark  grows  better,  and  the  wound  cica- 
trizes more  rapidly  round  the  cut. 

4°.  In  order  to  cut  a branch,  the  branch  mufl:  be 
held  firm  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  the 
knife  applied  forwards,  and  drawn  fteadily  and 
quickly.  If  the  cut  is  not  performed  at  the  firfb 
flroke,  the  firoke  mult  be  repeated  in  the  fame 
manner,  ftill  bending  the  bough  gently,  but  being 
careful  not  to  fplit  it.  Should  this  happen,  the 
whole  damaged  part  mufl  be  taken  off  3 fhould  the 
hand  fhake,  the  bufinefs  will  not  be  well  done, 
and  the  knife  is  apt  to  be  notched,  if  its  temper  is 
too  hard.  This  defedl  of  the  temper,  however,  is 
remedied  by  dipping  the  knives,  for  a Ihort  time,  in 
boiling;  water. 

5°.  In  all  cafes  it  is  necefiary  to  cut  very  clofe ; 
thus  where  a fecondary  branch  is  cut,  let  it  be  done 
very  clofe  to  the  mother  bough,  more  particularly 
behind  the  cut ; and  if  it  is  wilhed  to  prevent  the 
llioots  from  rifing  up  in  crowds,  cut  a little  of  the 
.bark  of  the  mother  bough  around  the  cut. 

When  the  tree  is  completely  pruned,  the  Mofs 
and  other  parafitical  excrefcences  are  fcratched  from 
the  trunk,  with  a wooden  knife  (Plate  2.  fig.  16.) 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  bark. 

^ common  negroe  can  hardly  prune  every  day 

more 
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more  than  thirty  of  thofe  thick  and  overgrown 
trees,  from  which  the  tedioufnefs  of  lopping,  where 
feveral  thoufands  require  this  operation,  may  be 
conceived.  As  the  prunings  are  made,  the  boughs 
mud  be  cut  in  pieces  and  fpread  upon  the  ground, 
fo  as  to  occahon  little  incumbrance. 

For  the  better  performance  of  the  work,  care 
muft  be  taken  that  the  knives  and  faws  be  fliarp, 
which  muft  be  efte6bed  by  means  of' the  grinding 
ftone  and  triangular  file.  After  the  buftnefs  of 
pruning  is  over,  the  inftruments  muft  be  colledied 
together,  rubbed  with  tallow,  and  kept  for  the  ufe 
of  another  year. 

Where  the  choice  is  left,  March,  April,  and 
May  are  the  beft  feafons  for  pruning,  the  trees  re- 
quiring a relief  after  the  crop,  which  diey  find 
fully  from  the  vegetation  of  the  fummer.  It  may 
however  be  performed  in  any  feafon  of  the  year, 
fo  that  fome  planters  appoint,  for  this  purpofe  alone, 
a certain  proportion  of  negroes,  who  continue  the 
employment  the  year  round,  unlefs  in  the  fliort 
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times  of  full  bloiTom.  In  general,  however,  the 
rapidity  of  crop  admits  of  no  other  v/ork  being 
done  at  that  time,  the  intervals  being  fometirnes 
even  too  ftiort  to  allow  of  weedino:. 

Upon  the  whole,  when  any  branch  requires  to  be 
cut,  neither  bloftom  nor  fruit  is  of  confideration, 
however  unpleafant  the  havock  maybe.  Befides,  the 
trees  in  general  would  be  exhaufted,  or  fink  under 
the  loads  of  fruit,  if  all  their  flowers  came  forward. 
If  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  pruners  begin  to  work  two 
-or  three  days  before  the  reapers,  who  pick  the 
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CHAP.  iji.  cherries  from  the  branches,  as  they  lie  upon  the 
' ground  and  are  iliil  frefn. 

The  care  of  the  health  ofthe  vegetable  kingdom 
is  no  more  free  from  the  bane  of  quacks,  than 
that  of  the  animal.  There  are  wretches,  i2:norant 
of  every  knov/ledge,  v/ho  afTume ^ tlie  name  of 
primers  of  coffee,  and  traverfe  the-  mountains,  ten- 
dering their  fervice,  for  two  pence  or  a penny  for 
.each  tree.  If  any  one  is  fimple  enough  to  employ 
them,  three  hundred  trees  will  be  maimed  or  de- 
ftroyed  every  day.  The  rule  of  this  horrid  havock 
is  to  cut  four  or  five  knots  -from  the  top,  often 
with  the  bill,  a hurtful  inftrument ; next  to  cut  all 
the  boughs,  as  they  fay  into  parrot  flicks.  Thus  the 
maimed  trunk  makes  a mournful  appearance,  having 
only  a few  naked  ffumps,  five  or  fix  inches  long* 
The  confequence  of  this  is  the  deftrudiion  of  the 
one  half,  and  the  barrennefs  of  the  other.  When 
any  one  of  this  deicription  came  to  my  eft  ate,  I 
felt  a fecret  impreffion  of  the  impending  danger  of 
my  trees,  and  could  not  be  eafy  till  the  impudent 
quack  had  taken  his  departure, 

A field  of  coffee  fully  pruned  prefents  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  European  foreft  in  the  time  of 
winter.  ' The  trees  are  naked  ; a few  leaves  only, 
remaining  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  feem  to 
deplore  their  departed  companions.  The  ground, 
fo  to  fpeak,  is  itrewed  with  dead  carcaffes.  The 
afped  is  fad  and  mournful.  The  mind  is  im- 
preffed  with  melancholy  fenfations.  For  a while, 
nature  filent,  and  feemingly  downcaff,  appears  as  if 
meditating  revenge.  But  fhe  is,  in  fad,  better  em- 
ployed. 
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ployed.  Scnfible  of  the  good  done,  (lie  collecSls  all 
her  forces  to  refund  her  llores  with  the  ufoiy  of 
gratitude.  Vifit  the  difmal  feene  after  a few  days. 
All  is  changed  ; delightful  fenfation  ! Sap  appears 
every  where.  Millions  of  twigs  have  fpread  over 
the  wounded  furfaces;  and  the  eye  again  rejoices 
in  the  verdant  luxuriance,  as  the  mind  is  elated 
with  the  pride  of  fuccefs. 

Under  this  extraordinary  operation,  nature  muH 
be  affifted  by  all  the  powers  of  art.  Firfl,  it  is 
elTential  to  keep  the  ground  perfedfly  clean  and 
free  from  weeds. 

Next,  all  wanderings  miifl:  be  brought  into  order, 
and  the  excefs  of  a vegetation  too  luxuriant  miifl: 
be, cut  off.  This  is  called  flipping. 

From  every  cut  furface  many  fmall  twigs  are  font 
forth,  the  fupporc  of  which  will  exhauft  the  tree,  and 
produce  a greater  thicknefs  and  intricacy  of  bufh 
than  there  was  before  the  operation.  All  this  fu- 
perabundance  nyull  be  taken  off,  but  the  order  and 
fymmetry  of  nature  preforved;  the  retrenchment 
muff  be  directed  by  an  adherence 'to  its  original 
forms.  Thus  a Tingle  branch  at  each  bud,  and  two 
axillary  at  each  kn<^  may  be  left  j in  all  cafes  tak- 
ing care  to  prefer  fuch  as  have  the  moft  natural  and 
horizontal  diredtion.  This,  in  reality,  is  no  more 
than  doing  at  one  time  what  I diredted  to  be  done 
- in  fucceflion,  in  the  Art.  35.  In  the  prefent  fitua- 
tion  alfo,  every  thing  muff  be  pulled,  nothing  ought 
to  be  cut  with  the  knife,  except  what  may  have 
cfcaped  the  firft  operation.  As  to  thisy  it  muff  be 
poftponed,  till  the  twigs  arc  five  or  fix  inches  'in 
length,  which  happens  ufually  in  the  third  month, 

but 
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but  not  deferred  later.  This  operation  is  alfo  te- 
dious, it  requires  the  hands  of  loppers,  and  the  eye 
of  a mafter. 

- When  the  trees  have  once  undergone  full  prun- 
ing, it  is  a point  of  confequence  to  manage  them 
in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  require  a repetition  of 
fuch  a troublefome  and  Jaborious  operation.  The 
means  pointed  out,  in  'Nos.  '^5,  37,  and  38,  muft 
be  employed  with  care  and  vigilance. 

It  is  now  evident  how  much  I had  reafon  to  ex-  ' 
claim  againft  the  labour  which  the  planter  brings 
upon  himlelf,  by  neglebting  careful  and  feafonable 
clearing.  The  a6l:ual  lofs  .is,  by  no  means,  lefs 
afFebting.  Crops  decline  and  have  been  reduced, 
in  reality,  almoft  to  nothing,  as  the  necelTity  for 
full  pruning  has  increafed.  The  crop  which,  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  ought  to  fallow  this 
operation,  is  entirely  loft ; and  in  fadl,  there  is  a 
iofs  of  at  leaft.two  full  harvefts.  Skilful  pruning, 
however,  will  reftore  the  produce  to  its  higiieft 
extent.  I can  w^arrant  this  from  my  own  experience, 
before,  after  an  accurate  inveftigation  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  tree,  I had  recourfe  to  the  method  ex- 
plained in  the  Numbers  34,  37,  and  38. 

. I come  now  to  the  Decay  of  the  coffee  trees. 

The  provident  hufbandman  will  not  fail  to  have 
a forefight  of  this  period,  and,  at  an  early  fealbn, 
make  a neceflary  provifion  of  manure. 

A great  number  of  things,  confidered  as  nuifances 
in  themfelves,  are  good  for  this  precious  purpofe. 
The  dung  of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  the  fweepings  of 
pens,  houfes,  kitchen,  poultry,  and  pigeon  he  ufes;  the 
leaves  and  trunks  of  plantain  trees  3 the  weedings. 
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anci  chiefly,  the  red  fleins  of  coffee,  may  be 
gathered  into  receptacles  without  the  reach  of  cur- 
rents of  water,  either  in  the  fields  or  near  the  grater- 
mill  houfe.  Thefe,  in  procefs  of  time,  are  im- 
proved into  a black  mould,  which  then  makes  a 
mod  excellent  manure.'  I faw  once  a ftriking  ex- 
ample of  theValuable  qualities  of  the  manure  froni 
coffee  ficins.  An  induflrious  overfeer  dug  a few 
pitSj  behind  his  houfe,  upon  a clay  perfedly  dead, 
and  formed  proper  outlets  for  wateK  He  'filled 
thofepits  with,, the  mould  from  that  manure  alone, 
to  the  height  of  eighteen  inches.  Cabbages,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  redbeets,  and  fmall  greens  of  different 
kinds,  the  largefl  and  bed  I ever  taded  in  my 
life,  were  produced. 

The  decay  of  coffee  trees  may  be  didinguifhed 
into  partial  decays  from  temperament,  accident,  of 
'didemper,  and  into  general  decays  from  impo- 
'verifhed  ground,  or  from  the  age  of  the  trees. 
This  period  is  more  or  lefs  late,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  foil.  The  manner  of  treating  the 
didempers  of  individuals,  or  the  decay  of  a plan- 
tation is  much  the  fame.  The  only  difference  lies 
in  applying  the  remedies  to  the  plantation  in  ge- 
neral, or  to  the  feveral  parts  of  it. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  accidents  to  which 
young  trees  are  liable.  I confine  myfelf  here  to 
thofe  of  trees  of  fuller  grow^th.  When  in  grounds 
not  yet  exhauded,  one  or  more  trees  give  figns  of 
decay,  the  treatment  miay  require  to  be  managed 
according  to  different  plans. 

(a)\  have  already  excluded  the. chaff  and  parchment  of  coffee. 

L I a.  The 
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I ft.  The  tree  muft  be  well  pruned,  as  has  been 
explained  in  the  Numbers  44  or  45,  according 
to  the  refpedive  ftate  of  decay.  Next  the  earth 
muft  be  dug  all  around  into  a trench,  a foot  wide 
or  more,  as  deep  as  poftible,^  and  at  the  diftance 
of  a foot  from  the  trunk.  If  any  of  the  roots  arc 
found  to  be  fpoiled,  they  muft  be  cut  off  j the 
others  muft  be  cleared,  and  fhortened  with  a ftiarp 
crooked  knife.  Then  the  pit  muft  be  filled  again 
with 'the  earth  well  broken,  to  which  muft  be  added 
a fourth  or  fifth  part  of  good  old  manure  well 
rotted.  The  furface  is  then  to  be  beaten  or 
trampled  even  and  fmooth.  Nay,  if  the  ground 
is  very  fteep,  fome  trunks  of  plantain  trees  muft 
be  laid  down  and  kept  faft,  by  means  of  pickets 
» below,  to  prevent  the  ground  from  giving  way. 

adly.  If  the  frees  or  branches  are  in  a worfc 
IJituation  than  the  above,  they  may  be  fawed  near 
the  ground  (as  has  been  mentioned  in  No.  47.)  or 
near  the  rife,  and,  when  the  ftioots  are  advanced, 
the  beft  and  loweft  in  point  of  fituation,  ought  to 
be  chofen  and  fupported  by  a prop,  the  others 
being  pulled  offj  in  this  operation,  the  roots  muft 
be  dug  round,  pruned  and  manured,  as  in  the 
former.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  preceding 
method  is  preferable,  wherever  the  branches,  after 
being  lopped,  may  adlually  form  a good  well  gar- 
niflied  tree. 

There  is  a remark,  in  the  eftay  mentioned  above, 
that  thofe  fecond  fhoots  laft  but  a Ihort  time, 
and  hardly  ’ yield  two  good  crops.’’  In  my 
opinion,  however,  and  the  opinion  is  grounded 
Tipon  experience,  they  laft  much  longer  s and,  in- 
deed. 
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deed,  the  precautions  of  digging,  manuring,  and 
lopping  the  roots,  feem  not  to  have  fallen  under 
the  obfervation  of  this  author,  though  very  con- 
ducive to  fuccefs. 

3dly.  Every  thing  in  nature  has  a period  fixed 
to  its  exiftence.  If  a tree  is  adlually  dead;  nay, 
even  if  it  has  once  undergone  the  former  opera- 
tion of  regeneration,  another  tree  miiffc  be  planted 
in  its  ftead,  fuppofing  the  ground  to  be  ftill  good* 
The  largefb  and  heakhiefl  plant  mufl:  be  taken 
from  the  murfery  with  its  clod.  A hole  miufl:  be 
dug,  at  leafl^  as  large  as  a barrel  of  flour',  and 
the  plant  carefully  placed,  with  all  the  precautions 
of  manuring,  breaking  the  earth,  and  fecuring  its 
fafety,  by  means  of  trunks  of  plantains.  . 

" The  manure,  previoufly  to  thefe  operations,  ought 
to  be  carried  into  the  field  by  the  negroes,  as  they 
go  to  their  daily  work,  and  laid  in  difl'erent  heaps. 
This  fpares  time  and  trouble. 

4thly.  When  the  ground  of  a plantation  is  ex- 
ceedingly deep,  exhaufted  or  wafhed  away,  it  Is 
perhaps  the  beft  method  to  form  a new  one ; 
though,  Indeed,  it  may  be  obferved  that  there  is  no 
fpot  (except  perhaps  mere  clay)  which  may  not 
be  improved  by  dint  of  labour  and  manure,  into 
a receptacle  fufficiently  proper  for  the  artificial 
mould  neceffary  in  the  vegetation  of  fine  trees. 
But  fuch  is  a worl*  of  immenfe  labour,  and  ought: 
only  to  be  attempted,  where  there  is  no  refjurce 
in  wood  land,  and  where  the  fettlements  are  of 
great  value. 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  too  many  planters  wan-  ' 
tonly  abufe  this  refource  ; and,  inftead  of  cherilhin^ 
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cMAp.  III.  their  old  trees,  indulge  themfelves  in  forming  ne^ 
plantations.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  arc 
attended  with  as  hard  labour  as  the  remedies  no- 
ticed above  for  old  plantations;  that  they  muft 
become  neceffariiy  more  and  more  diftant  from 
the  feitlements,  which  occafions,  daily,  a great  lofs 
of  time.  Befides,  nothing  is  fo  unfatisfaftory  as  to 
be  furrounded  v/ith  waftes.  A father  of  a family 
ought  to  preferve  virgin  grounds  for  his  children 
and  fuccefTors.  Lafily,  why  Ihould  thofe  fervants 
be  abandoned,  who  require  only  care  and  attention 
to  preferve  themfelves  in  a condition  to  feed  you 
in  their  old  acre. 

O 

I ought  to  have  obferved  before,  that  the  huf- 
bandman,  either  by  the  mode  of  arranging  his 
plantations,  or  by  the  feafonable  employment  of 
full  loppings,  flaould  be  careful  to  keep  the  crops 
of  every  year  as  nearly  equal  as  poflible ; for  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  coffee  trees,  like  other  fruit  trees, 
produce  alternately  a full  and  a fnort  crop.  The 
operations  muft,  therefore,  be  fo  managed,  that  the 
crops  of  each  fucceeding  year  be  brought  to  a level 
with  that  of  the  former.  For  want  of  this  calcu- 
lation, fome  planters  rnake  a hundred  thoufands  of 
coffee  one  year,  and  only  fifty  the  next.  Hence, 
in  the  firft  year,  every  nerve  muft  be  overftrained 
to  meet  the  labour ; and  many  things  neceflary  to 
uniform  fuccefs  will  be  of  courfe  negle6led. 

Flarvcft  and  vintage  are,  in  Europe,  the  moft 
chearful  feafon  of  the  year;  but,  here,  the  planter's 
feelings  are  perpetually  on  the  rack.  Crop-time  is 
generally  the  period  of  continued  rain ; the  coffee 
fufters  and  is  often  loft,  falling  from  the  trees  and 
^ rotting, 
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fotting,  iinlefs  the  negroes  are  fuITered  to  work  at  chap. 
the  rilk  of  getting  wet,  w^hich  ought  always  to  be  ' 
avoided  where  pofTible.  If,  however,  indifpenfiblc, 
it  is  the  bufincfs  of  the  planter  to  fnovv  example  by 
lharing  occafionally  of  the  hardfhip;  and,  to  encou- 
rage the  negroes,  by  adding  in  compcnfation  fome 
fmall  douceur  in  the  evening.  It  were  better,  while 
they  remain  in  the  field  under  rain,  that  they  be  near- 
ly naked.  When  they  come  home,  a glafs  of  rum, 
a good  fire,  and  dry  cloaths,  will  be  necefiary  and 
comfortable.  But  fuch  is,  the  difpofition  of  people 
of  this  defcription,  that,  after  all  thefe  precautions 
have  been  taken  for  their  prefervation,  they  frequent- 
ly drefs  themfelves,  go  wantonly  out  into  the  rain, 
and  fleep  all  night  in  their  wet  clothes. 

The  crop  begins  fooner  or  later,  and  lads  in  pro-  59- 
portion  to  the  temperature  of  the  climate.  In  the 
warmed  fituations,  it  begins  in  Augud,  and  is  over 
before  or  by  the  end  of  Odlober.  It  has,  in  fuch 
cafe,  but  very  few  and  fhort  intermlfiions.  In  cooler 
countries,  it  begins  often  fo  late  as  the  beginning 
of  Odlober,  and  continues  fometimes  to  the  month  ' 
of  May.  Full  crop  is  then  in  December  and  Janu-* 
ary,  unlefs  in  thofe  months  there  are  intervals  fuffi- 
cient  for  weeding.  The  blodbms  follow  the  fame 
courfe. 

As  crop-time  approaches,  care  mud  be  taken  that 
all  the  negroe  grounds  be  well  weeded  and  well 
docked  with  provifions. 

Each  negroe  ought  to  have  a Bafket  with  a han-  6o. 
die,  as  alfo  a large  hamper  fufficient  for  a burthen. 

Thefe  are  made  with  bamboo,  or  with  fome  of  the 
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Creeping  plants  in  the  wood.  If  this  creeping  plant 
is  at  a diftance^  one  day  or  a part  of  a day  muft  be 
allowed  to  fetch  it.  The  greater  number  make 
their  hampers  then'ifelves ; others  are  made  by  the 
negroes  in  the  hofpital,  for  fuch  as  are  uninftru6led 
^ or  bunglers.  They  ought  to  laft  two  or  three  years ; 
but  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  watch  that  the  idle 
do  not  lofe  or  defcroy  them^  during  the  continuance 
, ^ of  the  crop. 

6t.  In  the  bufinefs  of  weeding  every  negroe  takes  a 
PiocciTes.  row;  blit  here,  in  general,  each  negroe  takes 

the  entire  row  under  his  charge,  fo  that  he  fir.fl:  picks 
the  tree  on  one  fide,  and  then  turns  round  to  the  other, 
which  is  toilfome  in  deep  grounds.  In  doing  this, 
he  fcmetimes  lets  his  baficet  fall,  and  thereby  lofes 
the  cherries,  or  lofes  time  in  picking  them  from 
the  ground.  Sometimes  gravel  is  taken  up  at  the 
fame  time,  which  fpoils  the  mill.  And  laftly,  being 
incumbered  and  in  danger  of  falling,  he  lays  hold  of 
the  boughs  and  breaks  them.  To  preclude  fome 
of  thofe  inconveniences,  fome  planters  caufe  their 
negroes  to  collccl  the  cherries  in  bags,  hanging  at 
the  neck.  Inftead  of  this,  I placed  every  negroe  in 
the  middle  row,  and  caufed  him  to  pick  to  right 
and  left,  fo  that  he  had  no  occafion  to  turn  round. 
The  work  went  on  quicker  in  this  way,  than  it  could 
do  bv  ♦ ears  of  bags ; and  the  other  inconveniences 
ver  di  i/ni’fhed. 

The  negroes,  with  a view  to  get  more  quickly 
over  the  work,  are  apt  to  take  the  branch  in  their 
hands,  and  to  ftrip  the  fruit  at  once  into  their  baf- 
kets;  but  chat  mull  be  carefully  prevented,  becaufc 

it 
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5t  tears  the  bark  and  (trips  cfF  the  leaves.  The 
dierries  ought  to  be  picked  I'eparately  by  clufters. 
The  ftenns  are  generally  left ; but  1 have  obferved 
that,  when  taken  out  without  injury  to  the  bark,  the 
branches  pufli  forth  fooner.  Tills,  however,  is  a nice 
work,  when  time  cannot  admit  of  it. 

When  the  bag  or  hand-baflcet  is  full,  it  muft  be 

emptied  in  the  hamper ; and  this,  when  full,  carried 

to  the  mill,  from  which  the  negroes  return  to  the 

0 

work,  (though  fome  planters  caufe  the  coffee  to  be 
carried  to  the  mill  by  mules,  a very  good  pradllce 
where  the  field  is  at  a great  dlflance)  this  happens 
only  once  in  the  morning.  Two  hampers  make  a 
barrel,  and  the  barrel  is  commonly  tlie  tafk  required 
- of  each  negroe,  when  there  is  plenty  of  ripe  fruit. 
Some  negroes,  and  particularly  the  women,  who  are 
more  handy  at  delicate  work  than  men,  pick  confi- 
.derably  more.  A neighbour  of  mine,  being  (laort  of 
negroes,  offered  a gratuity  for  each  fecond  barrel : 
two  negroes  generally  completed  it,  and  (hared  the 
gratuity.  However,  more  than  a barrel  is  never 
exafted ; and  even,  if  the  diftance  is  great,  ripe 
fruit  fcarce,  or  the  weather  bad,  much  rnuil  be 
abated  of  this  quantity. 

, Such  cherries  only  as  are  ripe  are  picked,  the 
others  being  left  to  another  time.  However,  when 
the  crop  is  urgent,  the  cherries  may  be  gathered  as 
foon  as  the  yellow  colour  begins  to  turn  red.  Such 
coffee  may  perhaps  be  lefs  perfed  in  take,  but  it 
does  well  at  the  mill ; and  I never  perceived  it  to 
be  different  in  the  quality  required  at  die  market. 
Some  green  coffee  may  remain  at  the  lart  picking, 
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for  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  come  again  ; this 
may  be  picked  apart  and  mingled  with  the Jcums  : it 
would  not  pafs  the  mill.  As  to  the  dry  ripe,  the  cafe 
is  the  fame.  But,  though  preferable  in  tafte,  coffee 
ftiould  never  be  fuffered  to  dry  upon  the  trees,  for 
it  will  do  them  injury. 

Where  the  crop-time  continues  long,  a negroc 
may  gather  two  thoufand  weight,  if  the  plantations 
are  not  diftant ; where  fhort,  not  more  than  twelve 
hundred  wpight.  In  the  befl  grounds,  the  trees  may 
yield  as  far  as  four  pounds  offixteen  ounces  j though, 
every  where,  there  are  fome  particular  ones  which 
may  exceed  ^that  quantity  by  four  times.  In  the 
worfl,  a tree  may  perhaps  yield  no  more  than  three 
or  four  ounces.  But  whatever  plantation  yields,  in 
general,  a pound  per  tree,  is  deemed  a very  good 
and  profitable  one. 

Coffee  is  mealured  In  Barrels,  as  it  comes  to  the 
mill.  When  the  cherries  are  in  good  plight,  it  is 
fuppofed  that  thirty- three  barrels  will  afford  a thou- 
fand weight  ready  for  market.  1 have  always  found 
a benefit  of  five  or  fix  per  cent,  above  this  calcula- 
tion. The  beauty  and  largenefs  of  the  feed,  depend 
upon  the  ftrength  of  the  ground  and  of  the  tree.  Old 
trees  bear  better,  though  perhaps  fmaller  fruit. 

The  number  of  the  barrels  are  every  night  noted 
in  the  journal. 

] muft  repeat  it  again  in  this  place,  that,  in  grater- 

mills,  efpecially  cattle  or  water  mills,  which  are 

flopped  with  more  difficulty,  it  is  highly  neceffary 

to  watch  that  tlie  negroes  do  not  leave  ftones,  or 

other  hard  bodies  amongfl  the  cherries.  I have  feen 

inftances 
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InfVances  where  flints,  fleels,  keys,  and  knives,  chap.  nr. 
have  been  left,  by  which  the  grater  was  entirely 
Ipoiled. 

I have  fully  explained  the  preparation  of  the  cof-  /4. 

- , ^ , Delivery 

fee,  in  the  fecond  chapter.  It  now  remains  to  take  and  Sale, 
notice  of  the  Carriage,  Delivery^  and  Sale  of 
that  comraodiry,  in  managing  which  the  planter 
has  happily  no  occafion  to  forego  his  ufual  occupa- 
tion. 

As  foon  as  coffee  is  cleaned,  it  is  put  into  the 
bags  in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  carried  to  the 
market  (fome  old  ones  are  referved  for  the  ufe  of 
the  manufa(fl:ure).  They  are  {lamped  with  the  maf^ 
ter’s  name  or  cypher.  They  contairi  commonly  a 
hundred  pounds  weight,  and  every  mule  carries 
two;  but,  if  the  diflance  is  fmall  and  the  road 
eafy,  the  bags  may  be  heavier  by  fix  or  tea 
pounds.  • . X - 

The  evening  preceding  the  departure  for  market, 
the  carriage  negroes,  with  the  coffee-man,  prefent 
themfelves  to  weigh  and  tie  the  bags.  The  mafter 
^als  or  leads  them,  makes  a note  of  what  he  fends, 
and  infcribes  it  in  the  journal.  Next  morning,  if 
the  weather  is  favourable,  the  carriage  men  take  the 
harneffes  from  the  fadler’s  hands,  accoutre  and  load 
the  mules ; the  carriage  driver  receives  the  paffports 
and  the  letters,  and  they  fet  out.  It  is  effenrial  to 
watch  the  arranging  of  the  harneffes,  fo  that  the 
loads  be  net  difordered,  and  the  mules  wounded. 

1’he  convoys  mufl  fet  out  early,  efpecially  where 
the  diffance  is  great.  It  is  alfo  highly  material, 
chiefly  where  the  roads  are  fteep  and  the  diflance 
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greats  to  beflow  great  attention  on  the  fitnefs  of  the 
harnelTes  thenifelves.  Laflly,  a fmall  tarpawling, 
fix  feet  fquarc,  for  the  pnrpofe  of  covering  the  bags 
in  cafe  of  rain,  would  be  ufe fill. 

It  is  often  impofTiblc  to  go  to  market  and  return 
the  fame  day.  The  mules  and  negreesj  in  this  cafe,, 
lodge  at  feme  plantation  belonging  to  an  acquaint- 
ance of  the  maRer.  But  there  are  fome  planters 
who  have  a fmall  pen  on  the  road,  with  a houfe> 
the  keejper  of  v/hich  plants  grafs  and  takes  care  of 
the  inciofures : the  convey  reds  there  all  night,, 
and  next  morning  proceeds  up  to  the  eftate. 

If  the  coffee  is, not  carried  to  the^  town  by  the 
planter,  as  is  moftly  the  cafe,  it  is  remitted  to  pub- 
lic Carriers  or  CoaRers,  who  convey  it  thither  by 
land  or  by  fea  at  a fixed  price,  and  bring  back  the 
provifions  of  all  kinds,  which  are  conveyed  on  the 
unloaded  mules  to  the  plantation.  The  bags,  in 
fuch  cafes,  muR  be  more  .fecurely  tied  and  fealed  j 
and  (I  am  forry  to  fay)  this  even  does  not  always 
prevent  the  frauds  of  thofe  employed  in  the  fubaltern 
bufinefs  of  carrying.  For  this  reafon,  leads  have 
been  contrived,  bearing  the  cypher  of  the  planters. 
For  my  own  part,  I made  ufe  of  fealing-wax  of  a 
particular  colour. 

An  honeR  Fa61:or  in  town  receives  and  fells  the 
coffee,  furnifhes  and  expedites  all  kinds  of  provi- 
fions, renders  in  his  account  once  a year,  and  often 
makes  advances  to  the  planter,  the  whole  at  Rated 
commiffions  or  intereRs.  Som.e  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  attentive  in  their  correfpond- 
cnce. 
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The  market  price  of  coffee  has  been  variable,  from  chap.  m. 
the  inoft  early  period  to  the  prefent  day.  It  has  been 
Hr  high  as  thirty  Sols,  and,  in  time  of  war,  it  has  been 
known  to  fall  fo  low  as  nve.  It  then  behoves  the 
planter,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  to  keep  it  far  bet- 
tar  times.  Thefe  laff  twenty-five  years  it  has  feldom 
fallen  below  twenty  Sols ; and,  at  fifteen,  the  planter 
finds  a proper  intereff  and  recompence  for  his  ad- 
vances and  labour.  Jn  general,  this  culture  is  ef- 
teeiTied  the  moll  profitable  in  St.  Domingo,  Uiough 
that  of  fugar,  particularly  clayed  fiigar,  is  highly  fo. 

The  charges  of  fugar  eftates  are  much  greater,  and 
♦ the  net  proceeds  fmaller  in  proportion.  However, 
as  they  have  the  valuable  advantage  of  being  much 
more' durable  than  coffee  eftates,  they  deferve  un- 
doubtedly a preference. 

I muft  now  fay  a few  words  of  the  Tournal-  , ^7- 

, , ^ JournaU 

book. 

Every  honeft  adminiftrator  ought  to  be  ready  to 
lay  his  adminiftration  open ; and  every  owner  is  glad 
to  balance  accounts  with  himfelf,  and  to  be  able  to 
refer  to  notes  upon  occafion.  Such  is  the  objedl  of  # 
the  journal. 

The  journal  muft  contain  a ftate  of  the  negroes 
and  cattle,  a ftate  of  the  bi-ths  and  deaths,  the  num- 
ber, dates,  and  various  kinds  of  plantations,  the 
daily  works  and  employment  of  the  negroes,  ordinary 
as  well  as  extraordinary  ; the  ftate  of  the  crops  day 
by  day ; the  deliveries  of  coffee,  as  well  as  the  price 
of  fale  and  amount,  as  ftated  in  the  fadtor’s  letters; 
laftly,  the  ftate  of  provifions  received,  and  of  the 
tools,  utenfils,  and  deaths  delivered  to  the  ne- 
gross , 
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CHAP.  nr.  This  book,  befides  its  other  advantages,  will  help 
K ir— ,r-nL_'  fornn,  in  a more  accurate  and  confiftent  manner, 

thofe  cen/us  or  returns,  which  the  planters  are  bound 
to  give  the  government  every  year,  of  their  fami- 
lies, eftates,  lands,  plantations,  negroes  and  cattle  ^ 
one  of  the  be  ft  regulations  in  our  admirable  confti- 
tution* 

I haften  to  the  fourth  part  of  my  talk* 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

or  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  CARE  OF  THE  NE- 
GROES AND  CATTLE. 

Jn  the  beginning  of  this  work,  I intimated  that 
my  views  v/ere  calculated  for,  or  drawn  from 
the-  times  prior  to  1789.  I fliall,  therefore,  en- 
deavour to  treat  this  interefting  fubjedi:,  as  I would 
have  done  in  1788,  Happy  period,  of  which 
nothing  is  left  but  the  dear  forrowful  remembrance, 
though  fome  faint  remote  hopes  remain  of  its 
returning,  under  that  protedlion  which,  in  the  le- 
vere  vifitations  of  God,  has  not  been  denied  to 
our  miferies. 

When  one  fpeaks  of  any  clafs  or  defcriptlon  r.  Tip  Me- 
whatfoever  of  the  human  race,  it  muft  be  under-  feS!” 
flood  that  he  fpeaks  in  general  terms,  which  admit 
of  various  and  numerous  exceptions.  It  is  in  thole 
exceptions y that  great  accomplifnments  and  great 
defe6ls,  that  great  virtues  and  great  vices,  are  only 
found. 

Thus,  generally  fpeaking,  the  negroe  is  not  per- 
haps the  word  fpecies  of  the  human  race.  He  is  an 
animal  rational  in  a middle  degree;  tolerably  good, 
becaufe  he  is  docile  and  timid,  and  becaufe  he 
never  thinks  of  a better  condition  than  what  he  ( 
adlually  enjoys,  unlefs  the  thought,  as  well  as  tlie 
means  of  attaining,  is  forced  upon  his  obfervation. 

He  is  little  capable  of  a6lual  gratitude  and  folid 
attachment;  but  he  is  endowed  with  a general 
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IV.  va^ue  notion  of  right  and  wrong;  and,  as  he  is 
exceedingly  jealous  of  what  Kb  fuppofes  to  be  his 
due,  chiefly  of  vdnat  has  been  promifed  to  him,  he 
is  pretty  well  inclined  to  do  what  he  knows  to  be 
his  dutv.  Btfivles,  he  has  all  the  defedls  of  people 
of  the  lowefi:  clafs;  he  per  verts  ^every  thing  to 
gratify  his  Ooth,  luft  and  gluttony,  and,  under  thefe 
predicament;,  he  will  be  found  an  impudent  liar. 
He  is  exceedingly  attentive,  and  ha^  fiiincient  fkill 
to  lay  hold  of  every  remiffion  of  difeipline,  to  turn 
to  his  own  advantage  the  w^eaknefles  and  examples 
of  his  mafler.  He  is  imitative  and  apifli,  as  the 
reft  of  the  human  race;  and,  as  fuch,  rather  exerts 
himfelf  to  attain  the  evil,  which  prefents  more 
prefent  and  palpable  enjoymicnts,  than  the  good, 
the  benefits  of  which  are,  unfortunately,  almoft 
always  more  abftrufe  and  remote. 

In  a phyfical  view,  he  is  ftrong  and  robuft,  bears 
fatigue  with  hardinefs,  is  little  liable  to  diftempers, 
as  he  is  calculated  by  nature,  and  improved  by  habit, 
to  be  the  inhabitant  of  a w^arm  climate. 

Such,  nearly  and  in  a general  view,  is  that  crea* 
> ture  whom  we  are  forced  to  keep  in  his  natural 
flate  of  thraldom,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  the 
requifite  fervices;  becaufe  it  is  now  proved  by 
experience,  more  decifively  than  by  fpeculative 
reafonings,  that,  under  a different  condition,  he 
would  not  labour,  unlefs  to  remove  adlual  wants, 
which  are  few  and  fmali  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Here 
let  the  philanthropic  imprudent  fpeculator,  view 
the  prefent  fituation  of  things,  corredl  his  fyftem, 
and  profefs  contrition  for  the  incalculable  miff 

chief 
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chief  he  has  don'e,  in  the  republican  parts  of  St.  chap.  iv. 
Domingo.  But  no  more  of  this  fubjedl.  ' ^ 

It  is  ncceflary,  then,  to  turn  this  our  property  2.  Piind. 
to  the  beft  account.  We  muft  exa6l  from  the  vernm^il* 
negroe  all  the  work  he  can  reafonably  perform,  , 
and  life  every  means  to  prolong  his  life.  Ifinterefl 
dire6(:s  the  firlt,  humanity  enjoins  the  fecond,  and ' 
here  they  both  go  hand  in  hand.  Happy  accord  1 
the  confcloiifnefs  of  which  forms  the  whole  philo- 
fophical  and  political  fyftem  of  the  planter ; all  the 
magic  of  the  fupreme  power  of  one  chief,  and  of 
that  entire  fubmiffion  of  tlie  many,  which  would  dill 
have  fubfifted  unimpaired  in  this  iOand,  had 
not  the  fatal  French  revolution  introduced  prin- 
ciples, incompatible  with  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try f a). 

In  order  to  make  tlie  beft  of  the  powers  of  the 
negree,  and  to  keep  him  in  fubjedlion,  chaftifement 
is  unfortunately  fometimes  neceftary.  Such  alfo  is 
the  cafe  with  foldiers,  with  failors,  and  with  all 
lervile  clafles  of  men.  But,  that  his  life  may  be 
prolonged  as  long  as  poftible,  the  planter  muft  not  ► 
forget  that  chaftifement  ought  to  be  neither  too  . 
fevere  at  a time,  nor  too  often  repeated;  that  the^ 
negroe  ftands  in  need  of  quiet,  of  relaxation' of 
comforts  during  health;  and  of  tender  and  attentive 


* 

(a)  It  is  particularly  remai  kal)Ie,  that  while  almofi  all  the  Dutch 
and  Britihi  colonies  have  fuffered,  one  time  or  other,  the  diock  of  local 
infurrciSlions  of  negroes,  the  French  colonies  have  never  felt  any  thing 
of  that  kind.  I can  fee  no  better  reafon  for  this,  but  the  difference  of 
their^  rerpe61ive  conftitutions.  Ours  left  the  itrengih  and  power  of  the 
multitude  a hidden  myltery.  The  whole  fway  njifihly  at  in 
the  hands  of  a fingle  man,  both  here  and  in  the  mother-country  j and 
this  is  the  exa6f  pattern"  and  example  ol  the  power  of  the  mafter  on  his 
own  eftate.  This  is  only  a hint  of  a very  extenfive  idea,  which,  it  fur- 
ther explained,  would  be  found  to  be  beyond  contradiifion. 
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a/TIflance  in  times  of  ficknefs ; that  he  mud  \\zw6 
always  homely,  but  wholefome  and  abundant  fare, 
and  deaths  and  lodsfinss  fuitinor  to  the  climate. 
The  planter  kas  been  Jenfible  that  humanity,  as  well 
as  intereft,  calculated  on  the  fureft  grounds,  dire6t 
all  thofe  things;  he  has  not -been  deaf  to  thefe 
fuggeftions.  Nay,  who  knows  but  gratitude  may 
be  occafionally  felt.  Upon  recolledion,  the  negroe 
will  be  found  to  do  for  the  planter  more  than  the 
planter  does,  and  is  bound  to  do  for  him.  The 
infant  and  old  man  do  not  perform  labour,  but 
the  one  will,  the  other  has.  Care  has  been  be- 
flow'ed  upon  them,  on  account  of  their  inabilities. 
The  firfi  reward  appears  in  the  zeal  of  their  fa- 
milies. Honefl;  planter,  often  you  have  feen  grate- 
ful and  tender  feelings  glow  on  the  face  of  the  fond 
mother,  while  you  noticed  and  careffed  the  child  in 
her  arms ; or  in  the  eye  of  the  dutiful  Ton,  who 
fupports  the  decrepit  old  man,  tottering  along  and 
groping  his  way  to  receive  a daily  ration  irom  your 

own  table.  Lol  a tear  trickles  from  thine  eve. 

¥ 

Oh,  friend,  thou  art  the  happieil  man  in  the  world ! 

It  is  to  you  honefl:  planters  of  St.  Domingo,  that 
I addrefs  this  apoilrophe,  without  flattery  and 
without  remorfe.  I cannot  fpeak  of  the  treatment 
of  negroes  in  other  more  happy  colonies;  but  it  is 
juft  ice  to  fay,  that  (fave  in  a few  odious  exceptions 
generally  detefted)  yonr  negroes  were  ruled  with 
as  much  juftice  and  humanity  as  with  firmnefs. 
Thus,  in  what  follows,  I fnall  rather  deferibe  what 
sftuaily  was  done,  on  the  rnofl  of  your  eftates,  than 
what  ought  to  have  been  done. 

Several 
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Several  planters  are  defirous  of  working  their 
cftates  %vich  Negroes  accuftomed  to  the 
and,  to  accompllfh  this,  they  pick  them  up  fing 
as  they  find  them,  and  more  frequently  in  towns, 
or  they  purchafe  entire  frnall  gangs.  Where  there 
is  a proper  choice,  I have  no  obje6lion  to^this  ; 
but  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  eftldt  in  general. 
In  the  fecond  inflance,  there  is  a paultry  mixture 
of  children  or  of  decrepit  invalids^  in  both  cafes, 
there  mud  be  a motley^compound  of  oppofice  habits 
and  difpofitions,  where  vices  will  meet  and  fermient 
together. 


I have  adviled  to  begin  with  negroes  ready  made, 
becaufe,  vin  the  hardfliips  of  a firft  fettlement,  they 
are  better  able  to  fliift  for  themfelves.  It  was 
partly  for  that  reafon  that  I recommended  beginning  ^ 

with  a fmall  nuiuber.  I alfo  advife  that  a mafon, 

^ ^ 
a carpenter,  a fliingle  planer,  and  a faddier  be  pro- 
cured, if  any  of  good  charafter  can  be  found;  for 
want  of  thcfe,  young  negroes  are  placed  as  appren- 
tices with  artificers.  But  thefe  will  not  be  ready 
in  lefs  than  three  years;  and  then  they  fometimes 
will  be  found  to  have  acquired  bad  habits,  and  not 
*cven  to  have  learned  their  trade. 

I fhoiild  prefer,  in  many  refpefls,  to  form  a gang  Guinea 
of  young  Guinea  Negroes  of  the  bed  choice ; and 
even  when  there  is  a lufiiclent  number  of  men  full 
grown  for  the  labour,  I would  advife  to  purchafe 
only  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  Guine'a 
negroes  require,  in  the  beginning,  to  be  gently  s 

worked  and  well  attended.  Some  may  be  lod  in 
the  feafoning  to  climate  ; but  to-  counterbalance 
this,  they  are  formed  and  difeiplined  accord'ng  to 
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Choice, 


tmAv.  IV,  the  mafter’s  own  ideas,  and  it  is  the  fured  means  to 
make  a good  and  beautiful  gang. 

In  the  Choice  of  Guinea  negroes,  the  planter  ought 
to  attend  to  the  following  circumftances  ; Youth, 
an  open  cheerful  countenance,  a clean  and  lively  eye, 
frefh-  lips,  found  teeth,  a flrong  neck,  a broad  and 
open  ched,  bnewy  arms,  dry*  and  large  hands,  a flat 
belly,  drong  loins  and  haunches,  round  thighs,  dry 
knees,  mufcular  calves,  lean  ancles,  high  feet  and 
lean ; an^eafy  and  free  movement  of  the  limbs  j and 
a middling  dature,  or  rather  fmall. 

The  Congo,  Arada,  and  Thiamba,  are  the  bed 
nations.  Women,  in  general,  do  not  admit  of  fb 
much  nicety  of  choice  in  this  refpedf,  becaufe,  all 
over  the  coad  of  Guinea,  women  are  accudomed 
to  work  for  the  men.  A gang  ought  to  be,  as 
much  as  pofiible,  compofed  of  the  fame  nation.  I 
preferred  the  Congos.  They  are  docile,  and  work 
, pretty  well,  provided  they  are  well  fed. 

As  foon  as  Guinea  negroes  are  purchafed,  the 

fil'd  Care  is  to  have  them  well  bathed  with  warm 

/ 

water,  in  order  to  take  off  the  palm  oil,  with 
which  they  are  rubbed  on  fliip -board.  This  is 
neceflrary,as  it  intercepts  perfpiration.  They  mudr 
next  be  clothed  as  the  climate  requires  (aj.  It  is 
likewife  extremely  neceflTary  to  caufe  them  to  drink, 
for.  the  fpace  of  a fortnight,  a fudorifick  potion,  (as 
the  dock  water)  to  forward  the  eruption  of  cuta- 
neous didempers,  which  the  lliip  furgeons  have 
often  barbaroufly  reprelTed,  and  which  - produce 
fatal  confequences.  If  direcd  fufpicion  of  this  is 

(a)  1 cannot  omit  tiie  unpleafing  but  necefi'aiy  pra<5lice  of  ftaniping 
them.  \ 

-entertained, 


6. 

Cures. 


cnrertained,  it  is  better  to  reproduce  the  itch,  and 
then  to  cure  it  methodically.  They  ought  to  be 
chriftened  alfo  as  foon  as  poTible.  Some  planters 
iland  godfathers  for  all  their  negroes,  to  keep 
them  free  from  the  fuperftitious  and  abufive  power 
of  godfathers  and  m.others  of  their  own  colour.' 

I prefer  fetting  negroes  to  work  as  foon  as  they 
arrive,  biit  this  mud  be  done  by  degreesj  avoiding 
txpofure  at  firft  to  cold  rains  and  dews,  becaufe  the 
climate  to  which  they  have  been  accuftomed,  is 
different  from  that  of  the  mountains  of  St.  Do- 
mingo; for  the-  fame  reafon;  I fhould  advife  to 
purchafe  Guinea  negroes  only,  in  the  fpring.  They 
require  alfo  to  be  particularly  watched  by  the 
drivers,  bn  account  of  their  dlftempers; 

There  are  a few  planters  v>^ho  judge  it  proper 
to  commit  new  negroes  in  trufl  to  the  care  of  their 
other  negroes*  Thefe  make  fervants  of  them; 
and  in  geileral  ufe  them  with  very  little  regard,  if 
not  with  fe verity.  On  the  contrary^  let  the  planter 
take  the  charge  upon  himfelf;  let  him  lodge  them 
under  his  eye^  watch  over  their  perfonal  concerns 
in  all  fefpedls,  afcertaln  that  their  food  is  prepared 
and  diftributed  regularly  twice  a day,  until  they 
are  in  a condition  to  be  left  to  themfelves.  It  is 
then  the  time  to  give  them  a ground  well  fettled 
and  planted,  a houfe  and  bed,  a ke'tle,  a porringer; 
a veffel  for  water,  a knife,  two  fuits  of  cloaths; 
two  hens  and  a mate,  if  wanted  or  wifhed  for.  When 
they  are  thus  fettled,  it  is  fbll  neceffary  to  watch 
them'  for  a time>  more  carefully  than  over  the 
others. 

The  planner  who  wilhes  to  work  at  eafe,  to 
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; execute  all  his  u’^^rks  properly,  and  to  fparc 
his  negroes,  ought  to  have  a fifteenth  part  more 
than  is  abfolutely  necefiary  for  the  labour  of 
the  eflate.  But  1 own  this  happens  feldom  ; am- 
bition, and  the  facility  of  extending  the  plantations, 
being  great  temptations  to  caiife  deviations  from 
this  rule. 

I fliall  now  fpeak  of  the  different  employments 
of  negroes. 

It  is  the  cufliom  that  the  Artificers  go  into  the 
fields,  when  not  employed  at  their  own  trade. 
The  carpenters  and  tilers  mufl:  vifit,  every  now  and 
then,  the  houfes  and  roofs,  to  keep  them  in  repair. 
The  mafon,  before  ^the  crops,  muft  fee  that  the 
bafons  and  platforms  are  in  good  order.  Hemiuft 
alfo  refit  all  the  other  works  in  his  province,  with- 
out waiting  till  the  decays  are  confiderable.  On 
the  day  of  every  journey,  the  faddler  muft  give  out, 
and,  at  tlie  rectum,  take  back  the  faddles,  pannels 
and  hamefies,  refit  them  immediately,  dry  them, 
and  greafe  them  with  fifh  oil.  It  is  fufficient  ex- 
'pertnefs  for  a faddler  to  be  able  to  make  cruppers, 
breafl  leathers,  girths^  and  the  like,  and  to  refit  a 
-faddle  nearly.  • One  man  may  have  the  knowledge 
of,  and  adually  pradlife  two  trades.  The  mafon 
may  alfo  be  a faddler.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
v/atching  over  all  thofe  concerns  requires  the  eye  of 
the  mailer. 

It  is  commonly  and  /juftly  faid,  that  Drivers  or 

Commanders  are  the  foul  of  a plantation.  Before 

/ 

they  are  appointed  to  this  fituation,  their  charadter 
ought  to  be  well  kno-wn^  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
mafter  to  form  them,  Tliey  ought  to  pofiefs 

fidelity. 
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fidelity,  affe6lion,  intelligence,  fobrlety,  dilcretlon, 
juflice,  and  fe verity.  They  lliould  know  to  pre- 
ferve  diftance  and  authority,  make  themfelves  Ac- 
quainted with  all  that  the  negroes  do  or  intend  to  do, 
chie^fly  during  night,  keep  an  eye  upon  the  noc- 
turnal vifits  and  exciiruons ; obferve,  while  at  work, 
if  any  are  indifpofed,  give  attention  to  every  thing, 
and  render  account  of'  every  thing  to  the  mafter. 
Laftly,  to  be  perfectly  fleiiled  in  work  of  every 
kind. 

The  drivers  are  allowed  to  punifli  the  negroes, 
but  not  to  a o-reater  extent  than  five  ladies.  Such 
faults  as  require  more  fevere  correffion  are  re- 
ported to  the  m after,  to  be  chaftifed  according  to 
his  direftions.  In  all  cafes,  where  more  than  four 
negroes  work  together,  a driver  is  neceftary;  and,  ^ 
where  the  land  is  fteep  and  intcrfedled  with  ravines,  a 
driver  can  hardly  watch,  in  a proper  manner,  over- 
the  work  of  more  than  thirty.  ' 

The  place  of  the  driver  is  behind  the  gang, 
fie  walks  through  all  the  rows,  obferves  if  any 
thing  is  wrong,  calls  the  negroe  back  that  he  may 
redlify  his  faults,  teaches  him  where  he  is  ignorant, 
pnniflies  him  if  he  commits  errors  repeatedly  through 
ncgleft  or  through  obftinacy.  The  driver  muftonly 
teach,  and  never  do  the  work  of  a common  negroe.  - 
He  muft  be  refpecled,  and  when  chaftifed  muft  be 
chaftifed  in  private,  unlefs  for 'faults  which  require 
that  he  be  degraded  to  the  ranks. 

4-  ■ 4 

In  the  dift.ributions  of  cloth,  a double  fliare 
is  given  to  the  drivers,  if  they  have  behaved  pro- 
perly. 
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CHAP.  IV.,..  The  drivers  wear' a ftafF  and  a whip,  as  enfigns, 
of  their  authority. 

9.  Drivers  The  Driver,  or  Chief  of  the  Negroes  and  Mules, 
ofMults.  carriage,  fhould  be  faithful,  foher,  and 

attentive  to  the  care  and  good  plight  of  his  beafts. 
‘ . He  ought  to  know  to  cure  their  wounds  and  ordi- 


nary difternpers.  In  journies  he  muft  have,  over 
the  negroes  under  him,  the  fame  authority  as  the 
drivers  in  the  field.  To  condudl:  twelve  mules, 
fix  negroes  are  necefTary,  of  whom  three  fhould 
be  fufficiently  ftrong  to  lift  and  carry  the  bags  of 
coffee. 

•JO. Coffee-  xhe  Coffee-man  (I  mean  he  who  has  the  care 
of  mills,  platforms,  and  of  fuperintending  the  ma- 
nufacture) is  alfo  a kind  of  commander  or  driver 
in  his  department.  It  is  neceffary  that  he  be  fkil- 
ful  in  his  employrhent,  attentive  and  careful  iri 
looking  after  the  machines,  and  every  other  thing 
defigned  for  improving  the  quality  of  coffee.  He 
muft  be  particularly  attentive  in  obferving,  and 
ought  to  have  fRill  in  forefeeing,  rain,  that  the  coffee 
may,  be  houfed  or  flieltered  on  threatening  ap- 


pearances. 

•I"-  The  Primers  ought  to  be  handy,  intelligent, 
Piuneis.  careful  in  preferving  their  tools.  Ne- 

groes are  plealed  with  this  work,  as,  m reality,  they 
feem  to  have  a pleafure  in  whatever  carries  the 
appearance  of  deftruftion.  It  is  thus  that  when 
they  fell  wood,  the  fall  of  great  trees  is  announced 
by  huzzas  of  joy. 

ix.Hofpi-  The  Plofpital  Matron  or  Dodrefs  muft  be  a 
i^Lviaticn.  middling  age,  of  a compaffionate  dif- 

pofition,  careful  and  affcdionate,  of  a robuft  con- 

ftitutioPj^ 
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ftitution,  capable  of  bearing  fatigue  and  watching. 
It  is  required  that  fhe  have  flcill  to  drefs  ordinary 
wounds  and  fores,  to  deliver  pregnant  women, 
which,  as  births  are  here  modly  natural  and  eafy,  is' 
an  eafy  matter.  It  is  her  duty  to  keep  the  hofpital 
and  patients  clean ; and,  as  flae  will  not  be  permitted 
to  Deep  abroad,  it  is  proper  flie  be  lodged  fo  as  not 
to  fuffer  the  privation  of  ufual  gratifications.  Long 
experience  with  the  pradical  knowledge  of  fimples, 
have  fet  fome  of  thofe  women,  in  many  refpe6ls, 
above  furgeons  too  frequently  met  with  in  the 
mountains.  I had  one,  the  lofs  of  whom  I fhall 
regret  all  my  life. 

Where  the  gang  is  rather  numerous,  the  dodlrefs 
muft  have  an  alTitlant,  to  learn  the  art  under  her 
diredlion,  and  to  execute  the  works  of  drudgery. 

I became  tired  of  thofe  mountain  furgeons,  who 
frequently  could  not  be  found  at  the  time  they 
were  wanted;  and  who,  in  general,  are  equally 
deftitute  of  capacity  and  of  zeal.  I learned  to 
bleed  with  very  little  trouble;  and,  by  the  help  of 
doclor  Buchan’s  Domeftic  Medicine,  a work  (a) 
which  1 cannot  too  earneftly  recommend  to  the 
planters.  I performed  the  office  of  phyfician  to  my 
fick  negroes,  aided  by  the  labours  of  my  intelligent 
and  faithful  Mari- Anna.  I only  called  for  the  furr 
geon  in  cafes  which  required  manual  operations, 
or  when  any  one  dangeroufly  fick  defired  fuch  af- 
fiflance,  but  it  was  feldom  of  much  avail,  Such 
mftances,  however,  vvere  rare,  and  things  in  general 
went  well, 

(a)  It  has  been  tranHated  into  French,  and  Improved  with  notes,  by 
no  means  unworthy  the  original,  by  Dr,  Duplanit,  phyiiciai^  to  his 
royal  highnels  count  d’ Artois. 
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Child  The  Keeper  of  Children  is  ufually  a woman 
advarxed  in  years,  to  whom  an  eafy  employment 
mofi:  be  alTjgned.  She  ought  to  be  careful,  patient,* 
and  fond  of  the  ftate  of  infancy. 

14.P0U]-  , The  care  of  Poultry  is  alfo  an  employment  for 
iiyMaid.  very  eafy.  ^ All  the  negroe  women 

manage  it  perfedlly  well,  on  their  own  account; 
for  it  requires  only  faithfulnefs  and  attention. 
Plowever,  it  generally  happens  that,  wherever  there 
is  not  a landlady  to  diredb  and  manage  the  bufinefs, 
little  good  is  obtained,  particularly  in  the  mountains; 
for,  while  the  negroes  have  poultry  in  abundance, 
the  mailer  p'erhaps  cannot  mufter  a chicken. 

The  care  of  the  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  fattening 
, hogs,  fails  into  this  employment. 

The  Keepers  of  provifion- grounds  are  alfo  old 
^ ^ ^ * negroes,  but  fiill  capable  of  fome  exertion.  They' 
are  armed  with  a fpear,  and  attended  by  a dog. 
They ''Ought  to  lleep  in  the  day  and  watch  in  the 
night, .in  the  grounds  of  both  the  maftcr  and  negroes. 
They  muR  be  faithful  as  well  as  watchful,  parti- 
cularly if  there  is  any  new  fettler,  or  any  planter 
in  want  of  provifions,  in  the  neighbourhood.  To 
thefe  is  intruRed  the  charge  of  cutting  the  plantains, 
and  of  digging  and  replanting  for  the  (ervants  of  the 
houfe  a.nd  for  the  hofpital."  - 

In  general  an  eRate  has  people  fet  apart  for 
keeping  of  cattle;  but  if  the  negroes  employed  on 
this  duty  are  not  changed  every  week,  they  become 
idle  and  licentious.  If  the  paRures  are  well  in- 
clofed,  there  is  no  occafion  for  them,  as  the  fervants 
who  look  after  the  cattle  in  the  morning,  may  drive 
• ' ■ ' them 
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them  in  or  out  of  the  paftures  at  ftated  times,  with- 
out inconvenience  or  much  trouble  (a). 

I pals  now  to  the  gang  in  general  and,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  what  relates  to  the . important  article  of 
population. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  a number  of  chil- 
dren bccafion  great  lofs  of  labour  in  the  mothers, 
which  perhaps  overbalances  the  aftual  beneht.  But 
it  mull  be  confidered,  that  thefe  children  are  bonds 
of  love,  which  bind  the  negroes  to  the  foil  and  to 
the  rhafter;  and  nothing  evinces  fo  ftrongly  the 
fatisfadion,  happinefs  and  welfare  of  this  clafs  of. 
people,  as  a great  population,  which  befides  will, 
one  da]’’  or  other,  furniih  recruits  for  the  field.  In 
Ihort,  humanity  commands  that  care  be  bellowed 
upon  this  fubjedl,  and  it  affords,  in  reality,  a pleafing 
fenfation,  to  be  furrounded  with  a black  brood  of 
thefe  infants  lifping  out  the  word  papa. 

But  though  population  is  defirable,  it  is  not 
always  an  eafy  matter  to  attain  it.  Sometimes 
women  have  ah  averfion  to'a  fituation  which  checks 
their  amours,  and  they,  confequently,  endeavour  to 
prevent  pregnancy,  or  to  procure  abortion  by 
forced  means.  It-  is  then  that  ftri6l  watchfulnefs 
is  necelfary.  On  the  one  hand,  encouragements  to 
favour  pregnancy,  on  the  other  feverity  to  prevent 
voluntary  and  early  mifearriages  mull  be  tried.  Be 
aware  of  - this,  if  w'omen  come  to  the  hofpital  with 
fuddenfiopdings,  and  particularly  if,  in  remote  places, 
you  find  the  alegate  pear-trees  and  others  of  that 
kind  ftripped  of  their  bark.  I was  witnefs  to  an 

* » j 

(a)  If  precipices  are  found  in  the  favannas,  they  muft  be  fenced 
round. 

inftance 
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CHAP.  jv.  inilance  where  every  method  failed,  till  fuch  time 
as  the  v/omen  were  bound  to  declare  their  fituation 
every  month,  which  was  verified  and  regiftered,  and 
an  iron  collar  w^as  fixed  upon  thofe  who  mifearried, 
till  their  enfuing  pregnancy  was  well  afeertainedj 
nnlefs  where  the  caufe  of  mifearriage  was  evident 
and  well  known. 

Both  religion  and  good  manners  enjoin  that  the 
negroes  be  united  in  lawful  wedlock.  But  wedlock 


17.  VVo- 

jTien  with 
Child. 


ill  agrees  with  the  natural  levity  and  ficklenefs  of  this 
ciafs  of  people.  Nay,  experience  has  fhown  that  re- 
gular marriage  would  be  the  means  of  converting 
peaceable  concubinage  into  adultery,  difeords,  and 
deadly  feuds.  Some  evils  are  unavoidable,  and  his 
Holinefs  himfelf  is  obliged  to  licenfe  brothels  at 
Rome,  however  repugnant  to  his  charafler  of  fanc- 
tity. 

It  is  neceiTary,  as  much  as  is  polhble,  to  procure 
an  equal  number  of  men  and  women.  Intercourfe 
of  the  fexes  fliould  be  prevented,  as  much  as  can 
be  done,  between  the  neighbouring  plantations  j 
matches  fhould  be  promoted  by  hnall  benefits  and 
encouragements ; concord  maintained  between  man 
and  wife,  without  pretending  altogether  to  fetter 
inconftancy.  Here  only  gentle  means  mufl  be 
ufed  j for  the  natural  affections  and  paffions  of  men 
are  feldom  reflrifted  by  open  force.  The  women 
ought  to-be  rewarded  in  their  pregnant  date,  or 
while  rearing,  more  efpecially  if  the  fathers  are 
among  themfelves. 

As  foon  as  a wom.an  is  fo  far  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, that  hard  labour  might  endanger  a mifear- 
riage, fhe  is  employed  in  works  about  the  houfe, 
as  in  picking  or  turning  coffee  upon  the  platforms, 

or 
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or  in  fewing  for  the  negroes;  aK'ays  taking  care  chap.  iv. 
that  fhe  be  not  fuffered  to  lift  heavy  weights  or  carry  ' 
burthens. 

When  the  pregnant  negrcfle  begins  to  feel  the  is.  in 
approaches  of  her  labour,  fhe  is  brought  to  the 
hofpital.  Her  room  muft  be  without  Hre,  well 
aired;  but  the  wind  muft  not  blow  di re 611  y upon 
her  bed.  The  delivery  is  ufually  very  natural,  and 
performed  by  the  do6trefs,  who  is  generally  in- 
ftruded  in  the  bufinefs.  In  cafes  of  any  difficulty, 
a lurgeon  is  called  to  attend. 

■It  is  a pradtice  among  the  negroes  not  to  offer 
the  bread  to  the  child  before  a certain  time,  and  to 
give  him,  mean  while,  different  things,  fuch  as  wine 
and  oil.  Thefedo  harm,  if  they  do  any  thing.  The 
firft  milk  of  the  mother,  is  the  medicine  prepared 
by  nature  to  purge  off  the  meconium;  and  if  the 
breads  are  fuffered  to  grow  too  big,  by  the  abun- 
dance of  milk,  great  inconveniences  may  be  the  ^ 
confequence.  As  foon  as  the  mother  and  child  are 
dreffed,  and  have  taken  fome  reft,  the  bread;  muft 
be  offered,  without  waiting  until  fwelling  comes  on. 

The  child  will  generally  take  to  it,  if  not  at  the  firft, 
at  the  fccond  or  third  trial. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  many  prejudices  of  the  ne- 
groes (which  are  of  the  fame  fort  as  among  the 
lower  ranks  of  people  in  Europe)  muft  be  guarded 
againft;  and  Dr.  Buchan*s  diredtions  clofely  at- 
tended to.  I alfo  recommend,  upon  this  fubjeft, 
an  excellent  fmali  treatife  of  Mad.  Anel  le  Rebours, 

(avis  aux  meres  qui  veulent  nourris  leurs  enfants) 
Directions  for  the  Mothers  who  wifti  to  nurfe  their 
pwn  Childien, 


It 
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It  is  a laudable  praclice  to  chriften  provifionally- 
the  children^  as  cofbinonly  the  church  rites  are  not 
entered  into  till  after  fome  time. 

t ■ 

The  nnother  and  child,  when  every  thing  goes 
well,  may  be  fent  out  after  twelve  or  fourteen  days. 
The  ninth  day  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  term  of  the 
critical  period  for  the  child. 

It  is  ciiftomary  to  give  the  midwife  a fmall  gra- 
tuity for  every  fuccefsful  delivery.  The  mother 
alfo  receives  a complete  fuit  of  clean  cloaths,  either 
when  the  child  has  pafTed  the  firft  dangers,  or  wher\ 
he  is  weaned. 

There  is  evil  knowm  in  St.  Domingo  by  the, 
name  of  (mal  de  mach,oire)/^//<?;/  jaw.  It  is  a kind 
of  tetanos  or  fpafm,  which  affedls  the  jaws  and 
throat,  and  cuts  off  the  adtion  of  fwallowing,  and 
the  poffibility  of  fucking.  It  is  an  opinion  too  ge- 
nerally entertained,  that  this  diforder  originates  ex- 
clufivelyTrom  actual  malice  or  violence.  'Thefuf- 
picion  has  gained  credit,  from  the  frequency  of  this 
malady  on  certain  eftates,  while  thofe  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood did  not  fuffer  in  any  degree as  alfo  from^ 
its  difappearing  entirely,  when  means  of  watchful- 
nefs  to  prevent  it,  and  feverity  in  punifhing  it,  have 
^been  employed.  The  event  of  this  happening  can- 
' not  be  denied  j but  the  truth  is,  fpafm  may  proceed 
from  mere  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  people  employed 
about  the  infant,  a5,  if  the  bread  is  large  and  full, 

• and  the  mother  fuffers  its  weight  to  prefs  upon  the 
child’s  feeble  chin.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by 
neglea,  as  if,  the  room  being  clofe  and  heated  by  a 
■great  fire  (as  is  the  general  praftice  with  negroes  in 
this  fitnatioh)  fudden  dreams  of  cold  air  are  differed 
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to  rufli  in  upon  the  child.  Befides,  this  part  of  the  chap.  iv. 
human  race  feem  to  be  more  liable  to  fpafmodic  '^*“**^ 
affedions  than  the -whites.  It  rnuft, +.owbver,  be 
owned,  that  fomedmcs  exterior  marks  of  violent 
prellure  have  been  difcovered  on  the  throat ; and 
it  is  certain  that  prelTure  may  be  niadc,  to  a de- 
gree, dangerous  to  the  life  of  a tender  child,  without 
leaving  vifible  traces.  In  all  cafes,  inflammations, 
fwelling,  and  incapacity  of  fucking,  is  the  confe-  ^ 
qiience,  and  the  unhappy  little  wretch  is  beyond 
the  power  of  relief,  and  neceilarily  dies  of  the  adlual 
malady,  and  of  the  confequent  inanition:  but  the 
real  caufe  is  hardly  difcoverable,  becaufe,  whatever 
it  may  have  been,  the  eftedls  are  the  fame. 

It  is  extremely  necelTary  to  take  precautions 
againft  the  effedls  of  awkwardnefs  and  neglccf,  as 
well  as  bad  intention.  No  fire  mull  be  allowed  in  • 
the  room,  which  mufl:  be  kept  open,  though  care 
be  taken  that  the  current  of  air  does  not  ftrike 
upon  the  bed  of  the  mother  and  child.  During  ' • 

the  firft  nine  days,  no  one  except  the  midwife,  not 
even  the  reputed  father,  muft  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  chamber.  The  mddwife  mufl:  watch  the  manner 
of  giving  the  bread,  chiefly  in  the  drowzy  hours  of 
night.  Both  fhe  and  the  mother  mull  be  made 
acquainted  that  no  excufes  will  be  admitted,  nor' 
accidents  of  neglecfi:  overlooked.  If  accidents  fiiould 
happen,  the  ordinary  gratiiities  will  not  be  paid,  and 
even  fevere  penalties  may  be  inflidled ; but  ail  this 
rhuft  be  mentioned  only  when  the  mother  is  out  of 
danger,  and  at  a time  when  it  may  be  proper  to 
execute  the  fentence. 

I he  mader  fupplies  the  mother  with  a complete 
‘ ^ fet 
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fee  of  childbed  linen,  and  he  clothes  the  infant,  till 
he  can  wear  deaths  of  a coarfer  texture.  Perhaps, 
if  negroe  children  were  dripped  naked,  as  foon  as 
they  begin  to  crawl,  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
fix  or  feven,  it  would  be  better  both  iti  point  of 
cleanlinefs  and  of  bodily  ftrength. 

Befides,  as  foon  as  the  child  is  pad  danger  of  fallen 
jaws,  he  is  allowed,  for  the  benefit  of  his  parents, 
an  entire  diare  of  cloth,  falt^  and  faded  provifions, 
the  fame  as  other  negroes. 

Negredes  do  not  go  to  work  till  three  or  four 
weeks  after  delivery,  and,  while  nurfing,  do  not  ap- 
pear in  it  till  an  hour  after  the  red  of  the  gang; 
The  children  are  laid  under  the  fhade,  and  one  or 
two  negro  girls  attend  them.  But  as  the  nurfes  do 
but  little  work  in  the  field,  under  pretence  of  fuck- 
ling,  it  is  better  to  employ  them  in  the  manufadture 
at  home,  or  in  the  garden,  and  about  the  houfe. 

As  a farther  encouragement  to  population,  one 
day  in  the  week  is  granted  to  every  mother,  for  each 
living  child,  fo  that  when  a mother  has  fix,  no 
more  fervice  is  required  of  her ; a date  called  here 
hcufehold  freedom^  and  very  diderent  from  the  legal 
one.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  negroes  labour  on  their 
own  account,  within  the  precindls  of  the  edate,  to 
the  police  and  difcipllne  of  which  they  are  fubjedl, 
not  being  allowed  to  go  up  and  down  at  their  ’wiil> 
which  is  the  privilege  only  of  perfedl  freedom. 

The  age  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  months  is  the 
period  for  weaning  the  Children  if  they  are  healthy; 
after  this,  they  are  left  to  the  keeper's  care,  when 
the  mother  goes  to  work.  She  takes  th^m  only  at 
her  return  in  the  evening.  The  keeper  leads  them 

to 
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to  bathe  every  clay,  and  keeps  them  clean  of  vermin,  chap,  iv 
When  the  mailer  fits  at  breakfafl  and  dinner,  brings 
them  before  the  door,  or  into  the  gallery,  and  gives 
them  the  food  prepared  for  them.  No  more  is 
necelfary  or  proper.  If  an  afternoon  meal  were 
added,  it  would  not  prevent  the  parents  from  cram-  ^ 
ming  them  again  in  the  evening,  which  might  be 
hurtful.  All  day  long  they  amufe  or  plague  the 
mailer  with  noify  playful  tricks : thefe  fliould  be 
encouraged ; but  they  mull  not  be  fulFered  to  go 
upon  the  platforms',  as  they  would  fpoil  them  in  va- 
rious ways.  The  keeper  does  not  omit  to  make 
them  repeat  a fhort  morning  prayer. 

When  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  fix  or  feven  years, 
they  are  at  the  charge  of  their  parents ; but  it  is 
proper  to  begin  inllrufling  them  in  fome  work  or 
other.  The  firll  may  be  fome  needle-work,  what- 
ever be  the  fex ; at  nine  or  ten,  they  are  employed 
in  fome  other  manner,  but  in  a manner  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  capacity.  \Vhere  there  is  a fuJfHcient 
number  of  boys  and  girls  from  twelve  to  fixteen,  it 
is  cullomary  to  form  them  into  a fmall  feparate 
gang,  employed  in  weeding  and  in  gathering  coffee. 

As  foon  as  they  are  of  fufficient  age  and  ilrength, 
they  are  tranfferred  to  the  great  gang.  Grounds, 
houfes,  utenfils,  and  two  hens,  are  then  given 
them  ; and  they  ai*e  at  liberty  to  marry. 

1 come  now  to  the  Gang  in  general.  2s, 

One  hour  before  day-light,  the  bell  and  the  whip 
of  the  driver  calls  up  the  negroes,  that  they  drefs  their 
breakfall  in  time:  then,  all  the  doors  and  windows 
of  their  houfes  Ihould  be  thrown  open,  to  prepare 
them  for  going  into  the  cold  air. 

TIk 
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The  negroes  repair  to  their  Work  at  the  point  of 
day,  under  the  condu6t  of  a driver,  who  reckons 
and  fees  that  his  number  is  complete.  At  nine  or 
ten,  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  is  allowed  for 
brcakfaft ; at  noon,  they  ceafe  from  their  labour  till 
two ; when  they  return  and  continue  till  fun-fet. 

Such  is  the  more  ufual  order  of  things  ; but,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  mountains,  the  negroes  pre-  • 
fer  to  continue  at  work  till  an  hour  and  half  before 
fun-fet.  This  is  alfo  more  profitable  for  the  maf- 
ter.  In  this  cafe  the  hour  of  breakfaft  is  later,  and 
the  time  allowed  longer.  Except  in  the  time  of 
crop,  they  bring,  on  their  return  in  the  evening, 
ftones  or  packs  of  grafs,  which  they  gather  or  cut  in 
the  fields.  The  young  ones  go  for  the  provifions, 
which  the  keepers  have  gathered  or  dug  for  the 
hofpital  and  houfe  fervants.  In  crop  time,  care  is 
taken  that  the  wives  of  fuch  negroes  as  are  em- 
ployed at  the  mills,  carry  and  prepare  their  provi- 
fions. ( 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  if  negroes  would  only 
be  fent  to  work  after  fun-rife,  fome  diftempers 
v/ould  be  prevented  i but  the  daily  lofs  of  an  hour 
is  more  attended  to.  • As  foon  as  the  fun  is  up,  the 
jackets  mull  be  thrown  off.  When  the  negroes 
have  been  employed  in  works  more  toilfome  than 
ufual,  or  when  they  have  been  wet  with  rain,  it  is 
cuflomary  to  give  them  a glafs  of  rum  though  in 
the 'latter  inftance.  Dr.  Buchan  prefers  a warm  aro- 
matic infufion,  as  of  lemon-tree  tops,  and  gives  very 
convincing  reafons  for  the  preference. 

It  is  neither  neceffary  nor' perhaps  proper  (par- 
ticularly where  the  drivers  are  trufty  and  fkilful) 

that 
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that  the  mafter  or  overfeer  remain  conflantly  be- 
hind the  negroes  at  work,  and  ftill  lefs  when  they 
are  weeding  or  gathering.  It  is  only  fit  that  he 
be  there  for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  to  fee  in  what 
manner  they  exert  thcmfelveS,  and  what  they  are 
capable  of  doiiig  during  the  day.  He  ought  to 
come  again  towards  evening,  to  fee  if  time  has 

been  loft,  to  view  every  place,  and  obferve  if  any 
« * ' ** 
thing  has  been  negledled  or  badly  executed,  and  to 

make  the  drivers  refponfible  for  fuch  negleft.  In 
the  intervals  of  the  day,  it  will  be  proper  that  he 
Vifit  the  other  plantations,  provifion  ground's,  fa- 
vannas,  inclofures,  and  roads,'  to  fee  where  labour 
is  moft  neceflary ; and  he  muft  alfo  beftow  atten- 
tion upon  the  manufafture  of  coffee  and  the  hof* 
pital. 

Thus  the  whole  week  is  employed ; arid  thofe 
holidays  with  v/hich  our  Roman  calendar  is  over- 

( t' 

charged  with  a profufion,  offenfive  to  culture  and 
induflry,  are  very  little  attended  to.  But  Sunday 
is  the  Chriftian's  day  of  reft,  and  given  in  property 
to  the  negroes.  If  circuififtances  compel  a fur- 
fender  of  this  privilege,  amends  are  made,  cither 
by  another  day  next  week,  or^  in  crop  time>  by  a 
compenfation,  and,  even  in  the  lafi:  cafe-  a part  of 
_ the  Sunday  is  always  allowed  to  them  for  their  own 
bufinefs.  * 

On  thefe  days  the  negroes  are . called  up  only 
at  day-break.  The  firft  care ' is  the  kettle  and 
food.  Next,  the  houfes  are  to  be  cleaned,  both 
within  and  without.  It  is  proper  that  the  mafter 
inlpe<fl:  this,  as  alfo  infped:  that  the  beds  are  in  good 
Order,  tor  thefe  people  muft  not  be  fuffered  to  fleep 

N upon 
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CHAP.  IV.  Upon  the  ground  by  the  fire,  as  they  are  difpofed  to 
do.  It  will  be  well  alfo  that  he  examine  if  the 
houfes  or  roofs  have  any  need  of  repair,  and  if  fo 
to  caufe  the  repair  to  be  made  next  day. 

At  feven  the  negroes  repair  to  prayers  upon  the  * 
platforms,  where  all  the  tools  are  produced  for  the 
examination  of  the  mafter.  After  this  follows  the 
diftribution  of  fait  or  faked  fifli,  on  the  Sundays  al- 
ternately. While  this  is  done,  the  dodtrefs  examines 
the  feet  of  the  flothful,  and  caufes  the  chigos  to  be 
taken  out. 

Then  the  negroes  purfue  their  own  bufinefs,  as 
wafliing  their  cloaths,  planting,  weeding,  gathering 
provifions,  arranging  their  grounds.  At  evening 
they  bring  a bundle  of  fuel  for  the  hofpital,  the 
kitchen,  the  laundrefs,  the  baker,  and  one  of  grafs 
for  the  cattle.  This  wood  is  gathered  from  planted 
grounds,  as  long  as  flumps  of  trees  remain  ; after- 
wards where  it  can  be  found. 

- What  1 have  faid  (Ch.  i.  No.  43.)  on  the  dif- 
tribution and  planting  of  the  negroe  grounds,  muft 
be  carried  in  mind.  It  is  proper  that  the  mafler 
occafionally  walk  through  thefe  plantations,  while 
the  negroes  are  prefent,  to  infpedl  them,  and  form 
regulations  for  their  being  kept  in  good  order. 

On  Saturday  or  Sunday  evening,  the  negroes  are 
allowed  to  dance  upon  the  platforms,  never  at  their 
own  houfes,  till  nine  o’clock.  But  foreign  negroes 
muft  not  be  admitted. 

25.  Com-  Negroes  are  fond  of  going  to  the  next  Towns  or 

Towns  and  Boroughs,  to  fell  their  eggs,  fowls;  and  corn,  and 

- Boroughs.  Yor  this  purpofe,  a 

certain 
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terrain  number  of  tickets  or  pafTes  are  given  every  chap.  iv. 
Saturday  night  by  rotation.  They  generally  fet  ' ^ ' 

off  early  in  the  morning,  and  muft  return  at  fun- 
fet.  But,  though  this  is  a general  pradlice,  it  is 
proved  in  experience  to  be  attended  with  heavy  in- 
conveniences to  the  mailer,  and  to  be  hurtful  to  the 
health  of  the  negroe.  It  is,  in  fa6t,  a great  fource 
of  corruption  5 a truth  which,  I believe,  wants  no 
illuftration. 

Though  a fituation  remote  from  town,  or  from 
the  landing  places,  is,  in  many  refpeds,  an  incon- 
venience, I confidered  mine  as  advantageous,  on 
account  of  its  dlilance.  The  negroes  in  my  dif- 
t.ri6t  never  went  abroad.  I brought  from  the  Cape 
all  the  articles  which  my  negroes  defired.  Thefe 
they  received  at  the  firll  cofb,  fo  that  all  the  profits 
of  retail  were  faved  to  them.  Tfie  payment  was 
made  in  fowls,  eggs,  or  other  productions,  at  ftated 
or  market  prices.  1 kept  notes,  and  our  little  ac- 
counts were  always  fairly  fettled  to 'mutual  fatis- 
faftion.  The  negroes  had  good  commodities 
cheap  ; and  my  table  was  fupplied  with  what,  in 
the  general  pra6lice,  would  have  been  carried  to  a 

f 

foreign  market.  It  were  to  be  wiihcd,  that  this 
rule  were  follov/ed  everywhere.  Under  this  head, 

I obfcrve  that  hawkers  ought  to  be  cautioully  ad- 
mitted into  eftates,  and  never  be  permitted  to  enter 
into,  or  to  fray,  in  the  negroe  houfes.  They  are 
often  retailers  of  corruption,  and  promoters  of  bad 
inclinations. 

The  Property  of  the  Negroe  living  or  dead  ought  26.  The 
to  be,  as  it  really  is,  facred  to  the  mafter,  and  his 

N 2 exclufive 
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eHAP.  IV.  exclufive  right  to  his  wife  dill  more  fo,  if  pofTible  (a). 

^ I have  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  a matter  fo  well 
underftood^  and  fo  generally  refpe6led : but  as  the 
negroe  ought  not  to  be  fufFered  to  want  any  thing 
that  is  necelTary  to  his  health  and  welfare,  it  is 
equally  material  to  guard  againft  the  hurtful  vanity 
of  making  him  rich.  Luxury  infenfibly  creeps  in, 
and  corruption  follows  in  its  train.  Unwilling  as  1 
am  to  recal  the  memory  of  oiir  m/isfortunes  and 
calamities,  I cannot  avoid  obferving,  that  the  foolifli 
fancy  of  enriching  negroes  was  but  too  common  and 
extravagant  among  us.  The  revolt  was  hatched, 
and  did  acflually  make  its  firfb  appearance  among  the 
negroes  of  Galifet's  near  the  Cape,  who  were  much 
the  richefl:  of  all  the  plain.  I have  feen  on  this 
plantation,  on  a Sunday  evening,  three  hundred  fel- 
lows as  gaudily  dreifed  as  the  mod:  elegant  fervants 
in  town.  1 have  even  feen  ten  hampers  of  white 
bread  Ibid  at  the  negroe  houfes.  I have  alfo  feen  an 
old  houfe-dave  who  had  two  Haves  of  her  own  ; and 
an  old  carpenter  negroe  dining  upon  foup  and  fowls^ 
the  table  laid  with  a dne  cloth,  napkins,  diver  fpoons 
and  forks  i his  wife  fat  at  a didance,  and  their  chil- 
dren attended  them  \ yet  it  was  not  upon  a Sunday* 
The  attorney  of  the  edate  valued  himfelf  upon  this 
v/ealth  and  apparent  comfort  of  the  Haves  \ but  I 
was  otherwife  affedled,  regarding  it  as  a fight  of  no 
good  omen.  The  refpeclable  man  fell  the  fird  vic^ 
tiin,  by  the  hands  of  thole  very  villains  to  whom  he 

(a)  Upon  the  laft  r.rticle,  the  young  lubaltei  ns  employed  in  thecftates 
muft  be  kept  within  great  discretion,  the  want  oi  which  has  more  than 
onCe  been  attended  with  Ihocking  conlecjueiices^ 
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had  afforded  the  means  of  attaining  thofe  fuper- 
flnities.  (Mr.  Odelucq,  my  honeft  and  good 
friend.) 

From  the  reafon  above  mentioned,  and  becaufe 
the  deftru6lion  which  hogs  make  in  the  ground  pro- 
vifions,  as  alfo  their  daily  maintenance,  occafion  fa- 
mine upon  an  eftate,  notwithftandlng  every  care,  it 
is  abfolutely  ncceffary  to  prohibit  fuch  (lock,  as  alfo 
to  prohibit  having  property  in  cows  or  mares.  It 
is  enough  that  negroes  have  plenty  of  fowls,  ample 
grounds,  and  every  other  affiftance  neceffary  from 
the  mailer’s  hands. 

I come  now  to  the'New  Year’s  Day.  Nunc  for- 
rnoftjfimus  annus. 

This  is  the  day,  but  the  only  one,  of  Saturnals 
foftened  into  a chearful  orderly  diverfion  (a).  An 
ox  has  been  killed  the  preceding  evening,  and  a vaft 
provifion  of  vidu'als  prepared.  The  cloth  is  divided 
into  rations,  the  lots  fet  apart  with  the  hats  and 
jackets.  Munificence  has  paved  the  way  to  feflivity 
and  affeclion,  The  morning  juft  begins  to  dawn, 
when  a hurricane  of  drums,  of  difcordant  fhouts  and 
African  fongs,  awake  the  rnafter  from  his  {lumbers. 
When  he  comes  forth,  opening  his  eyes  to  the  twi-^ 
light,  and  his  foul  to  benevolence,  ruftick  compli- 
ments and  whimfical  willies  are  poured  upon  him 
in  abundance.  Pardons  are  granted,  a general  am- 
nefty  ;:akes  place.  The  cloathing  of  the  year  is  dif- 
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Day. 


(a)  A planter  of  St.  Domingo  can  hardly  give  credit  to  the  reports 
made  o^'Chriflmasy  where  dinTolute  felilvlty  and  drunkennels  teem  to  fa- 
vour of  outrageous  riot,  for  three  days  together  or  more;  and  appears 
as  teeming  with  dangerous  confequences,  if  the  reports  are  not  exag- 
gerated, 


tributed;^ 
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tributed,  with  a glafs  of  rum,  the  conclufion  of  every 
ceremony  of  the  day.  They,  after  fome  frolicks, 
go  to  drefs  themfelves  in  their  befl:  deaths : they 
return  and  begin  to  dance.  Meanwhile  the  kettles 
boil,  and  the  ball  breaks  up  to  give  time  for  break- 
fad.  The  glafs  of  rum  re- animates  the  fpirits.  The 
dance  is  refumed  with  redoubled  alacrity.  The 
time  of  dinner  arrives,  after  which  they  are  again 
treated  with  a dram  of  rum.  Meanwhile  the  fun 
declines,  followed  with  a refrefliing  coolnefs,  favour- 
able to  exertion.  Now  the  goddefs  of  mirth  ex- 
tends her  influence  over  all.  Every  mind  is  gay 
and  every  heart  is  dilated.  Love  flies  around, 
lhaking  his  firebrand  and  darting  his  arrows.  Jack, 
Tom,  and  Dick,  are  hard  at  work  with  Betfy, 
Sufan,  and  Anna.  One  outvies  the  other,  and  all 
contend  for  the  praife  of  the  day.  A large  croud 
of  gazers  hang  upon  the  lively  match,  and  every  one 
keeps  his  breath  in  anxious  expedation  of  vidory 
for  his  friend.  Tom  feems  to  flacken.  A murmur 
is  heard  around.  His  fair  Sufan,  bluflhing  if  Ihe 
could,  is  ftruck  at  the  heart,  A glance  is  darted,^ 
exprefllve  of  forrow,  fhame,  anger,  and  love.  Tom 
finds  new  ftrength,  and  takes  the  brifk  gambol  afrelh. 
The  fparks  grafp  and  twifl:  their  mates,  make  them 
whirl  and  jump  with  contending  emulation.  Then 
the  dance  rages  more  and  more  lively  and  fwift. 
Every  nerve  is  in  motion,  every  exertion  raifed  to 
the  utmoft.  All  the  powers  of  youth  and  pleafure 
keep  pace  with  the  drums,  now  beating  with  ten- 
fold quicknefs.  The  croud  prelfes  round,  more  at- 
tentive, more  filcnt,  more  anxious.  The  knave 

Jack 
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Jack  gives  Dick  the  trip,  and  poor  Anna  falls  be- 
neath him.  At  the  unexpected  trick  the  whole  gang 
thunders  out  a laughing  and  fhouting.  Lo  ! ^he 
hell  Jir ikes  ten  I The  mafter  comes  forth  and  fays. 
Friends,  it  is  enough ; here  is  the  lafl  dram, 
and  let  us  go  and 'reft  for  the  labour  ofto-mor- 
row./* 

At  the  awful  voice  and  folemn  addrefs,  deep 
filence  follows ; every  body  withdraws ; and  the  en- 
filing  night  is  as  quiet  as  any  in  the  year  (a). 

What  fafhionable  town  afiembly  is  preferable  to 
this,  to  a man  who  feels  that  happinefs  which  he 
beftows  upon  others  ! He  muft  not,  however,  give 
himfelf  up  blindly  to  the  overflowings  of  his  benevo- 
lence, but  moderate  the  excefles  which  tumultuous 
mirth  might  beget.  No  quarrels,  no  excurfions 
will  be  permitted.  Strangers  will  not  be  rudely 
turned  away ; nay,  they  will  fnare  the  dram  \ but 
they  will  be  watched  and  difmifled  with  courtefy  at 
night.  The  platforms  round  the  mafter’s  houle  are 
the  fcene  of  all  this  gambol.  The  negroe  huts  are, 
as  it  were,  abandoned.  The  man  at  the  helm  muft 
not  lofe  fight  of  any  of  the  crew. 

The  lot  of  a negroe  is  feven  elns  (h)  of  cloth. 
The  w^omen  get  eight,  which  makes  two  fuits.  Some 
needles  and  thread  are  added,  with  a woollen  jacket, 
inftead  of  which  fome  planters  (perhaps  with  better 
jeafon)  give  in  preference  a large  linen  ftieet,  though 

(a)  In  the  great  towns  the  affemblies  are  more  numerous  and  motley  ; 
but  good  watch  is  kept  every  where  j no  dil order  is  iuffered  j and  night 
puts  a final  ftop  to  all  the  noife  and  teftivity. 

(b)  An  eln  coi»fifts  of  three  feet  feven  inches  and  eight  lines.  Eight 
elns  are  equal  to  ten  yards  j and  our  French  coarfe  cloth  is  broad  by 
more  than  j-qths  of  an  eln. 

N4 
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chap.  IV. 


aS.  Difcl- 
pline  and 
Punifh- 
mcnts. 


the  negroes  are  more  fond  of  jackets.  A hat  alfo. 
is  given  to  the  drivers,  and  to  the  other  chiefnegroes, 
and  a couple  of  handkerchiefs  to  the  mothers.  Here 
the  firfl  expence  is  a real  faving,  I imported  aH 
thefe  articles  diredlly  from  France,  at  a higher  price^^ 
but  of  a better  quality ; fo  that  I had  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  the  cloaths  of  my  people  laft  far  into  the 
next  year  ; while  the  cloaths  and  jackets  imported 
by  merchants,  were  fometimes  of  the  worft  kind. 
But  in  all  cafes  the  mafter  is  obliged  to  watch  over 
the  prefervation  of  the  cloaths,  the  negroes  being^^ 
for  the  greateft  part,  naturally  carelefs  and  unprovi- 
dent.  He  is  alfo  obliged  to  get  fome  fuits  made  ia 
the  hofpital,  or  by  the  maids  and  nurfcs,  for  fuch  as 
cannot  do  them  themfelves. 

/ . I 

It  is  painful,  after  deferibing  the  preceding  chear- 
ful  feene,'  to  fpeak  inflantly  pfDifcipline  and  Pu- 
niihments  : but  my  fubjeft  compels  me  to  it.  Par- 
ticulars would  be , too  difgufting : I fhall  content 
myfelf  to  fketch  out  the  general  heads. 

The  mod  heinous  mifdemeanours  (for  crimes  are 
not  comprehended  in  this  fubje<5l)  are  offences  of 
infubordination,  firfl;  to  the  mafter,  and  next  to  the 


drivers. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  wrongs  which  the  negroes 
are  guilty  of  towards  one  another,  as  by  aflfault  and 
battery,  theft,  adultery,  and  rape,  &c. 

The  former  ought  never  to  be  pardoned;  and, 
for  the  latter,  the  party  aggrieved  mufl  have, 
moreover^  ample  amends  or  reparation  made  tq 
him. 

Next  come  the  faults  againfl:  general  order;  as 
running  away,  no6lurnal  excurfions,  introdu6tibn  of 

ftrangers 
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ftrangers  at  r\g'it,  dancleftine  and  forbidden  com- 
merce, thefts  of  valuable  things  belonging  to  the 
jnafter,  as  money,  goods,  furniture,  cattle  of  all 
kinds,  fowls,  &g.  Thefe  are  always  liable  to  punifh- 

ment. 

Next  come  thefts  of  fruits  and  provifions,  and 
faults  committed  through  lazinefs  and  negled.  Here 
indulgence  has  more  latitude.  The  third  or  the 
fourth  is  to  be  punifhed,  if  ignorance  of  the  former 
is  pretended  on  plaufibie  grounds  ; for  the  negroe 
inuft  be  made  to  believe  that  the  moft  trifling  fault 
will  not  efcape  punifliment,  if  it  falls  within  the 
notice  of  the  mailer. 

The  ufual  penalties  are  flogging,  confinement, 
fimple  or  in  the 'flocks,  and  carrying  a chain  or  col- 
lar, though  the  continued  fight  of  the  latter  is  pain- 
ful. I am  not  inclined  to  recommend  flopping  any 
allowances,  which  may  be  neceffary  to  the  negroe’s 
health. 

Punifliments  mufl  be  certain^  Imm.ediately  infliftr 
ed,  proportionable  to  the  fault,  and  never  excclTive. 
Racks,  tortures,  mayhems,  mutilations,  and  death, 
are  referved  for  crimes  of  an  atrocious  nature,  and 
fall  only  within  the  province  of  the  public  magiflrate; 
though  perhaps  more  fpeedy  executions,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  fpot,  would  have  nnore  ftriking 
effebl.  But  the  laws  have  wifely  placed  thofe  powers 
beyond  the  cognizance  of  the  mafter,  and  do  not 
fail  to  avenge  the  trefpaffes  committed  againfl  tlieir 
authority.  A flated  price  is  paid  to  the  mafter, 
from  the  public  revenue,  for  fuch-  negroes  as  are 
condemned  to  death  or  perpetual  punilhment. 

In  the  management  of  private  difeipline,  it  is 

cflential 
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cHAPj  IV.  eflential  to  be  acquainted  with  the  charafter  of  the 
offender,  that  fuch  punifhment  miy  be  preferred  as 
is  nnofl:  likely  to  deter  him  from  offending  again.  It 
is  fortunate  when,  from  that  knowledge,  you  may 
venture  to  fpare  the  revolting  ceremony  of  flogging. 
T'he  hand  of  the  driver  to  be  erhployed  in  punifhing, 
is  alfo  a matter  worth  obfervation,  Twenty  lafhes 
from  one,  may  be  more  fevere.  than  a hundred  from 
another.  The  knots  of  the  whip  muftalfo  be  new: 
a knot,  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a man  infeded  with 
diftempers,  may  perhaps  communicate  evil  to 
another,  by  way  of  inoculation.  This  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  attended  to. 

Laftly,  never  threaten  a negroe  with  punifliment 
at  a future  time ; and  never  chaftife  in  anger,  where 
you  run  a rifk  of  exceeding  the  proper  bounds.  The 
coolriefs  and  temper  of  the  mafler  increafes  the 
moral  effect  of  the  chaftifeinent ; and  a negroe  me- 
naced may  abfeond  or  run  away,  fo  that  punifhment 
for  two  faults  is  to  be  inflicled  inftead  of  one. 

• I am  confident  that  a code  of  regulations  of  the 
above  tendency,  is  not  calculated  to  draw  upon 
planters  the  danders,  with  which  they  have  been 
loaded,  by  thofe  pretended  philanthropifls,  who 
have  ufurped  the  name  of friends  to  negroes^  which, 
in  reality,  more  truly  belongs  to  us. 

29.  Menial  I fhall  be  very  fhort  upon  the  fubjed  of  Servants. 

Servants,  comfortable  fituation.  But 

the  fewer  you  have,  the  better ; and  it  is  a rule 
never  to  let  them  be  idle.  When  the  bufinefs  of 
the  houfe  is  finilhed,  the  men  are  employed  in  aflift- 
ing  in  the  heaviefl:  works  of  manufadlure,  or  care 
of  the  horfes  and  cattle.  The  women  few  for  the 

children^ 
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cFilJren,  hofpital,  and  new  negroes.  Both  work  In  chap^tv. 
ti:e  garden,  pick  coffee,  and  the  like. 

I come  now  to  the  (late  of  Sicknefs ; and  here  the'  ^o. 
father  fteps  into  the  mailer’s  place.  ^ 

Never  turn  back  any  one.  A negroe  prefents 
himfelf  in  the  morning,  efpecially  on  Mondays : 

Sir^  I am  Jick'y'  his  eye  is  clear,  his  tongue  clean, 

‘his  flcin  cool,  and  his  belly  foft.  It  is  ten  to  one 
but  he  pretends  illnefs ; yet,  perhaps,  he  really  has 
occafion  for  a few  days’  reft.  Let  him  go  to  the 
hofpital ; take  away  the  pipe  ; put  him  upon  low 
diet,  with  plenty  of  w^ater  and  clillers  ; and  he  will 
be  glad  to  be  difmiffed  after  two  or  three  days. 

Let  the  drivers  have  a watchful  eye  in  this  refpedt. 

A good  negroe  is  feen  to  flacken  at  work,  or  to  fail 
at  his  meals : let  him  be  fent  diredliy  to  the  hofpi- 
tal, and,  of  courfe,  to  the  mafter’s  previous  exami- 
nation. Another  has  a fmall  excoriation  on  the  leg: 
let  him  be  fent  inftantly,  otherwife  a large  fore  may 
be  the  confequence  5 and  what  might  have  been 
cured  in  three  days  may  lad  perhaps  for  a month. 

The  fureft  way,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  put  the  Tick  in 
the  ftocks.  Thefe  accidents  are  frequent  in  ftony 
deep  lands.  Dud,  mud,  and  dew,  aggravate  , 
fcratches  to  ulcers  in  a fhort  time,  independent  of 
the  acrimony  of  the  blood  of  the  individual,  a m.ore 
immediate  caufe.  Negroes,  fond  of  labour,  difllke 
-the  hofpital ; and  it  is  fuch  that  mud  be  principally 
watched.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  others  who 
irritate  an  accidental  fore,  or  adtpally  form  one  on 
purpofe.  For  thofe  the  hofpital  mud  be  made  as 
difagreeable  as  poffible.  When  cured  and  convicted, 
they  pughc  to  be  punidied. 

• The 
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The  fexes,  as  has  been  faid,  ought  to  be  in 
rooms  apart.  The  different  kinds  of  diftempers> 
and  efpecially  thofe  of  a contagious  nature,  mufl  not 
be  mixed  indifcriminately.  All  fevers,  agues,  itch, 
tetter,  pox,  and  the  like,  mufl  be  feparated  from 
the  fores  and  other  fimple  difeafes. 

Every  thing  inuft  be  kept  in  a flate  pf  the  moft 
perfe6l  cleannefs.  It  is  to  be  vvilhed  that  the  floor 
were  paved  with  bricks,  that  it  may  be  occafionally 
waflied.  The  beds  fhould  be  fprinkled  with  boiling 
water  to  deflroy  vermin.  Every  couch  for  the  fick 
miift  have  a pailiaffe,  two  pair  of  fheets,  and  a blan- 
ket. Hofpital  fhirts  or  fhifts  mufl:  be  furnifhed  for 
the  negroes  at  entrance.  They  leave  them  at  their 
departure.  If  negroes  in  hofpital  have  no  other 
than  their  ufual  cloaths,  they  mufl  neceffarily  be 
dirty  and  loufy;  and,  for  this  reafon,  the  body 
fhould  be  bathed  and  the  head  fhayed,  when  they 
are  admitted  into  the  hofpital.  There  mufl  be  a 
provifion  of  kettles  and  potter’s  ware,  fiifficient  to 
make  and  contain  drinks  and  ptifans,  and  for  other 
purpofes. 

^The  mafter  mufl:  have,  in  his  own'clofet,  a 
pharmafy  furniflied  with  fmail  quantities,  hut  often 
recruited,  of  the  ufual  fimple  and  compounded 
medicinal  drugs  ; with  two  mortars  and  peftles,  the 
one  of  brafs  and  tlie  other  of  marble,  a balance  of 
middle  fize,  and  a little  one  with  their  weights. 
Every  night  he  hiinfelf  weighs  and  gives  the  me- 
dicines to  the  dodrefs,  taking  care,  by  precife  di- 
redions,  to  prevent  miflakes. 

A journal  book  is  ufually  kept  in  the  hofpital, 

where 
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where  the  dates  of  admiffion  and  difeharge  of  pa- 
tients are  inferred^  and  where  the  fjrgeon  writes  his 
preferiptions  for  the  following  days.  I have  given 
my  opinion  (too  freely  perhaps)  of  thefe  gentle- 
men. It  admits  of  exceptions,  amongft  whom  I 
bes  thofe  who  will  take  offence  to  rank  themfelvesi 
But  though  often  deficient  in  requifite  knowledge 
and  attention,  they  are  always  neceffary  for  luxa- 
tions, fradlures,  and  other  manual  operations. 

Independent  of  cutaneous,  venereal,  and  febrile 
diforders  (the  laft  of  which  are  not  very  common 
amongft  the  negroes  in  high  mountains)  the  moft 
frequent  difeafes  are  colds,  fluxions  on  the  breafti 
worms,  diarrhaeas,  and  dyfenteries,  the  latter  are 
often  epidemical.  Inveterate  fores  are  often  vene- 
real or  fcorbutick.  The  marafmus  or  wafting,  tend- 
ing to  diffolution,  and  dropfy  of  new  negroes,  gene- 
rally proceed  from  cutaneous  difeafes  repreffed. 
It  is  then  the  fafeft  way  to  reproduce  the  original 
difteinper.  In  the  latter  cafes  wine  and  fubftantial 
food  are  highly  neceflary. 

I neither  am  able,  nor  is  this  a fit  place,  to  attempt 
to  treat  of  thefe  difeafes.  I ftiall  only  fay  aQ;ain, 
that  an  accurate  ftudy  of  Dr.  Buchan’s  work,  will 
enable  a man  of  tolerable  difeernment,  to  cure  all  of 
them,  with  better  fuccefs  than  could  be  expeefted 
from  the  defiiltory  vifits  of  common  pradlitioners. 
Dr.  Tijfot's  advice  to  the  people  on  healthy  is  alfo  a 
valuable  book,  but  neither  fo  extenfive  nor  fo 
accurate  as  the  other,  particularly  with  the  notes  of 
the  tranflator.  In  general,  reliance  on  the  vis  me- 
dicatrix  natura^  affifted  with  exaft  obfervation  of 
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the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  a good  re- 
gimen, few  remedies  given  at  a proper  time,  and 
careful  nurfitlg,  does  ail  that  medicine  can  do*  The 
goiTiping  prefcriptions  of  old  women  mud  not  be 
allowed^  though  there  are  marly  fimples,  which  the 
country  affords,  and  many  well  tried  receipts,  by  no 
means  contemptible. 

The  negroes,  before  they  are  received  into  the 
hofpical,  are  prefented  to  the  mailer.  He  examines 
and  prefcribes  for  them.  To  him  belongs  (or  to 
his  wife,  if  he  is  bleifed  with  one  who  does  not 
dinike  the  bufineh)  the  exclufive  diredlion  of  his 
own  hofpitah  To  vifit  it  is  his  firil  care  in  the 
morning,  which  vifit  he  repeats  as  often  as  is  necef- 
fary.  I could  name  miOre  planters  than  one  who 
have  taken  patients,  when  in  danger,  into  their  own 
bedrooms. 

Befides  no  negroe,  v/hen  in  good  health,  ought 
ever  to  be  permitted  to  come  into  or  near  the  hof^ 
pita],  iinlefs  m.crely  to  inform  themfelves  of  the 
Hate  of  their  children,  V/ife  or  hufband,  and  pa- 
rents ; and  it  muft  be  particularly  attended  to,  that 
they  bring  with  them  neither  pipes  nor  improper 
food. 

The  foup,  broth,  wine,  and  bread  of  the  mafter, 
are  never  too  good  for  thofe  who  are  ferioufly  ilk 
A bullock’s  head  may  be  provided,  thrice  a week, 
for  the  others,  with  an  allowance  of  coarfe  flour 
bread  and  ground  provifions. 

]c  is  not  in  our  power  to  attend  our  fick  ne- 
groes with  the  fame  afiiduity  and  watchfulnefs  as 
'we  do  our  wives  and  .children ; but,  in  the  elfential 
things,  little  difference  is  made.  The  frames  and 

diftempers 
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diftenipers  are  fimilar,  except  that  negroes  do  not 
bear  low  diet  fo  well  as  whites. 

The  convalelcent  negroes  mull  not  be  difiiiilTed 
before  they  are  able  to  work.  Even  then,  one  or 
two  days  are  allowed  them  for  putting  their  own 
provifion  ground  in  good  order,  according  to  the 
time  it  may  have  been  without  attention. 

I come  now  to  Old  Age, 

Light  employments  (as  has  been  feen)  are  given 
to  negroes,  as  they  begin  to  fall  into  the  decline  of 
years. 

But  as  they  fink  into  decrepitude,  retirement 
and  reft,  with  affe6]:ionate  ufage,  to  alleviate  the 
pains  and  hardfhips  of  bodily  infirmities,  are  a debt 
due  to  humanity,’ and  an  acknowledgment  for  long 
fervices.  A man  of  reflexion  and  fenfibility,  can^ 
not  fail  to  be  moved  at  the  fight  of  that  privileged 
creature,  who  after  fulfilling,  in  an  ufeful  manner^ 
the  fundions  of  his  flation  on  earth,  through  all 
the  periods  of  life,  Hands  upon  the  brink  of  eternity, 
about  to  be  re-united  to  the  Author  of  his  being. 

Take  care,  then,  not  to  afflid;  the  good  old  man, 
by  dragging  him  from  his  old  manfidn,  his  family, 
and  his  habits,  under  the  idea  of  having  him  more 
within  the  reach  of  your  care  and  attention.  It  is 
better  to  make  his  houfe  more  comfortable ; to  fur- 
nifh  him  with  warmer  cloaths,  and  to  fupply  his 
wants  partly  from  your  own  table.  Do  not  forget 
a glafs  of  wine,  the  beft  milk  of  old  age.  Vi  fit 
him  often.  If  he  fufFers,  comfort  him  and  relieve 
his  diftrefs.  If  he  is  fick,  encreafe  the  ufual  care,. 
Tie  will  blefs  you,  and  the  blefiings  of  a good 
old  man  will  be  placed  to  your  account  of  credit 

before 
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before  the  Almighty.  The  youth  will  thus 
encouraged  to  ferve  you^and  inclined  to  love  you,  a 
profpedl  of  comfort  being  placed  before  their  eyes^ 
after  the  toils  of  life.  If  you  ever  defcend  into 
your  own  heart,  there  you  will  find  an  incxprefnble 
lentimcnt  of  approbation. 

I fliall,  lafcly,  fpeak  briefly  of  Cattle  arid  of  Beafts 
of  every  kind. 

Thoie  cattle  muft  Be  preferred  which  are  youngs 
and  have  been  bred  up  in  the  neighbourhood; 
Such  as  come  from  dry  places  are  with  difficulty 
kepi:  in  good  plight,  under  the  climate  and  on  the 
four  paftures  of  the  mountains; 

• They  mufl:  neither  be  kept  always  under  fhelterj 
nor  left  entirely  expofed  to ''rain,  to  dews,  or  to 
heat.  In  the  fine  weather  of  winter,  and  in  the 
nights  and  mornings  of  fummer,  they  mufl;  be 
fuffered  to  flray  about  and  browze ; but  they  re- 
quire to  be  kept  in  the  ftables,  in  the  mofl:  burning 
hours  of  fummer,  and  in  the  rains  dr  chill  nights, 
of  winter.  I have  faid  enough  of  the  favannas^ 
Chap.  I.  No.  44,  and  46  5 and  of  Stables,  Ch.  2* 
No.  59. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  plain  that  a 
planter,  defii  oiis  of  taking  proper  care  of  his  efl:ate> 
can  only  ride  out  on  bufmefs,  or  make  fliort  vifits,' 
occafionally,  for  the  fake  of  intercourfe-  with  friends 
or  neighbours;  and  that,  therefore,  a very  fmall 
number  of  Horfes  will  be  fufficienc  for  his  purpofes; 
lie  muff,  howeveri  take  peculiar  care  of  them. 
Horfes  from  America,  commonly  pacers,  are  pre- 
ferred, but  creoles  are  more  cafily  fed  and  more 
certainly  ferviccablci 
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He^  aiiift  be  careful  to  be  provided  with  what 
may  be  deemed  a more  than  barely  fufficient  number 
of  Mules.  The  ablefl:  are  referved  for  carriage,  the 
others  for  the  mills.  If  an  animal  is  wounded,  though 
ever  fo  flightly,  he  fliould  not  be  employed  till  the 
hair  fully  covers  the  wound  ; but  if  the  fore  is, 
for  inftancC)  upon  the  back^  he  may  notwithftanding 
ferve  in  the  mills. 

Mules,  but  particularly  horfes,  muft  be  curried 
every  morning  and  freed  from  ticks.  Now  and 
then  their  mouths  muft  be  examined,  and  the  laim- 
prafs  and  barbies  cut  off.  It  were  to  be  wifned 
that  they  could  be  bathed  every  noon  in  deep 
water,  and  efpecially  in  fea-water,  when  attainable, 
and  when  they  are  cool. 

If  the  place  to  which  the  coffee  is  carried  Is 
not  very  diftant,  particularly  if  there  is  no  deep 
pafTage  of  rivers  on  the  road  (in  which  cafe  mules 
are  more  proper,  as  being  taller,  to  prevent  the 
bags  of  coffee  being  wet)  Affes  will  do  the  fame 
fervice  as  mules.  They  are.  much  cheaper  and 
more  eafily  fed ; but  they  require  to  be  kept  in 
better  and  ftronger  inclofures* 

A great  number  of  oxen  and  bulls  are  a needlefs 
incumbrance  ; but  a good  many  cows  are  ex- 
tremely ufefulf^;  for  the  hofpital,  the  children, 
and  all  thofe  douceurs  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe. 


I do  not  pretend  to  reflea  upon  this  honefl:  ufeful  animal. 
Nay,  leveral  planters  have  employed  him  for  carriao'e  ; but  he  is 
flow  and  fpoil^  the  roads.  I remember  M.  de  L.  an'^Altorney  Ge- 
neral at  the  Cape,  who,  being  exceedingly  big,  tall,  and  heavy,  rod® 
one  to  go  up  to  his  eftate  011  the  mountains. 

entertainment  of  new  year’s  day. 

notliing,  but  a good  matter  will 
not  deny  them  a handfome  retreat  in  his  paflures, 
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which  are  comfortable  at  the  mafter's  table,  and 
alfo  for  rearing  young  fowls.  The  ticks  mufl:  alfo 
be  taken  from  the  black  cattle,  and  they  require 
to  be  put  under  fhelter  in  the  chill  or  rainy  nights 
of  winter ; and,  at  leafl:,  the  milch  cows  to  be  fup- 
plied  with  grafs.  Their  calves  muft  be  kept  apart. 
Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  milk  be  not  fmuggled 
by  the  keepers  or  other  negroes. 

In  general,  milking  is  not  fo  well  underftood  here 
as  in  Europe.  The  negroes  are  relied  upon,  and 
they  believe  it  impoftible  for  a cow  to  let  her  milk 
go  if  the  calf  is  not  by  her,'^or  that  fhe  cannot  be 
milked  after  weaning.  A fteady  determination  is 
neceflary  to  overcome  thofe  prejudices.  I can  war- 
rant, from  my  own  experience,  that  the  cows  give 
milk  after  the  calves  are  no  more  with  them,  and 
until  they  breed  again  ; only  the  milk  grows  thin 
in  the  laft  days,  and  it  may  be  thrown  away.  By 
this  means  two  cows  will  be  more  profitable  than 
four  or  fix,  in  the  common  method. 

'l  will  not  enter  into  a detail  of  the  difeafes  to 
which  the  cattle  is  liable  (fome  of  which  originate 
chiefly  from  expofure  to  cold  rain  and  dews,  and 
alfo  from  the  quality  of  the  paflures)  nor  of  their 
cure.  I refer  myfelf,  for  the  ufual  ones,  and  for 
wounds  and  accidents,  to  the  known  receipts  and 
fimples ; and,  for  the  more  complicate,  to  the 
books  upon  the  fubje61:,  as  our  Perfect  Farrier  and 
Rnjiick  Hoitjey  where  even  a planter  of  the  Weft 
Indies  may  find  very  ufeful  particulars,  though  the 
work  relates  to  European  hu/bandry. 

Goats  fliould  be  kept  away  from  plantations, 
and  bred  upon  barren  grounds.  Thdy  leap  over 

and 
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uii(]  go  through  every  inclofure,  and  make  a great 
deal  of  wafte. 

Sheep  have,  in  a great  meafure,  the  fame  incon- 
venience. They,  as  has  been  faid,  fpoil  the  pafture 
grounds.  Befides,  they  fucceed  but  ill  in  rainy 
places; 

As  Hogs  and  Swine  mud:  be  prohibited  to  the 
negroes^  the  mailer  Ihould  kave  none  running 
about.  He  may  only  buy  gelded  hogs  and  fatten 
them  in  very  clofe  pens.'  Every  month^  one  is 
killed,  and  another  put  in  his  place.  This  is  a great 
refource. 

I cannot  omit  the  two  mod  domeftlc  of  all  ani- 
haals.  The  one  fo  bride,  fo  alert,  and  playful ; 
the  other  fo  ioving>  fo  faithful,  both  fo  ufcful. 
Flow  can  a folitary  mian  live  without  a dog,  and 
even  a tat,  where  friends  are  fo  rare  ? The  latter 
ought  to  be  good  hunters  ; the  former  watchful, 
but  not  dangerous,  on  account  of 'the  negroes. 

No  pains  Ihould  beTpared  to  breed  a great  quan- 
tity of  Fowl  of  all  kinds,  as  hens,  guinea  hens,  geefe, 
ducks,  and  turkeys.  Young  peacocks  aie  very 
dne,  arid  the  bird  is  the  pride  of  our  yards  ^ but 
it  fpoils  the  roofs. 

The  cote  pigeons  are  the  bed  fpecies,  larger 
and  more  delicate  than  the  others.  They  breed 
better^  and,  as  they  never  fly  far,  they  are  lefs  liable 
to  be  dedroyed  by  the  negroes.  They  only  require 
to  be  better  fed; 
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The  domedic  rabbits  are  alfo  a great  reEurce, 
When  they  are  fed  with  orange  and  other  aroma- 
tick  leaves,  they  are  as  good  as  the  wild  ones.  A 
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. A fingle  buck  mufl:  be  left  in  each  warren,  and  the 
young  mufl:  be  kept  without  his  reach. 

With  all  thofe  comforts,  the  fruits,  the  greens 
which  are  got  from  the  new  plantations  of  coffee, 
or  from  the  garden  and  orchard,  with  a negroe  for 
hunting  and  fifhing,  who  may  be  formed  (but  who 
mufl:  be  watched)  where  game  and  fifh  are  within 
reach,  a planter  may,  with  very  little  expence,  find  a 
very  comfortable  living. 

Thus  I have  run  over  my  taflc,  without  being 
able  to  flatter  myfelf  that  I have  fulfilled  it  in  a 
fatisfadlory  manner.  I have,  however,  endeavoured 
to  be  throughout  perfpicuous  and  concife,  and  to 
omit  no  efTential  point.  If  I have  not  had  fuccefs, 
I beg  indulgence.  1 am  forry  I have  not  been  able 
to  do  better.  I do  not  pretend  that  planters,  who 
have  experience,  may  here  find  any  improvement; 
nay,  if  I am  found  to  have  only  explained  what  they 
know  as  well  as  myfelf,  I will  begin  to  iet  fome 
value  upon  a work  merely  defigned  for  fuch  as, 
having  little  or  no  idea  of  the  culture,  are  obliged 
from  neceffity  to  carry  it  on. 

1 have  afFe61;ed  to  fpeak  very  little  of  the  overfeer 
or  attorney,  always  confounding  them  with  the 
owner;  becaufe  I wiflied  to  hint  that,  while  they 
are  entitled  to  the  fame  refpeefi:  and  authority,  if 
they  have  not  the  fame  zeal,  the  lame  concern,  the 
fame  watchfulnefs,  the  fame  juftice  and  humanity, 
they  are  quite  unw^orthy  of  a'  trufl:  and  of  an  em« 
ployment  fo  honourable.  Some  are  found  who  are, 
in  all  refpefts,  deferving  both ; but  many  others 
are  defedlive,  and  this  will  by  no  means  be  thought 
furprifing,  if  all  the  details  which  *I  have  entered 

into 
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into  are  confidered ; if  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
them,  and  the  neceflity  of  dedicating  theinfelves  en- 
tirely to  their  occupations,  are  felt. 

But  again,  why  fhould  the  owner  refufe  to  take 
upon  himfelf  the  care  of  his  own  and  of  his  family’s 
fortune?  The  occupations  I have  deferibed  are  by 
no  means  unpleafant,  and  if  they  are  manifold,  they 
agree  the  better  with  a life  of  quiet,  uniformity,  and 
retirement.  Add  to  thefe,  fome  intercourfe  with  a 
few  honeft  neighbours  and  friends,  books,  maps, 
compafTes,  pencils,  pen  and  ink,  the  whole  time  is 
comfortably  filled  up.  Perhaps  a wife  fhares 
and  encreafes  your  enjoyments ; perhaps  children 
grow  round  you.  What  then  is  wanting  for  your 
blifs  ? 

A good  citizen  owes  to  his  country  the  beft  ufo 
of  that  portion  of  land,  which  Providence  has 
afligned  to  him,  in  the  territory  of  the  ftate.  Is  that 
a trufl:  and  refponfibility  to  be  thrown  away  into 
mercenary  hands? 

To  enjoy,  under  a burning  zone,  a cool  healthy 
climate,  to  have  all  the  true  comforts  of  life;  to  fee 
all  around  convenient  buildings  in  good  order ; a 
well-fettled  manufadture  and  houfhold  ; plantations 
that  anfwer  your  advances,  and  abundantly  repay 
your  toils  ; happy  fervants ; Gattle  in  good  plight; 
and  to  be  able  to  fay  to  yourfelf,  in  the  calm  and 
recolledlion  of  felf- applauding  confcience  : I have 

created  all  this,  Nature,  heaven  and  earth,  my 
country,  and  my  fellow  ciilzens,  fmile  at  my 
labour  and  fuccefs.  If  I am  remote  from  the 
pleafures  of  a boifterous  vain  world,  I am  fecure 
alfo  from  its  intrigues  and  corruption.  My  days 
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CHAP.  IV.  glide  along  without  trouble,  my  nights  are  free 

^ from  the  dreams  of  arnbition  and  the  pangs  of 

I ' remorfe ; nothing  breaks  my  flumbers  but  the 

! - tender  cares  due  to  fufFering  humanity  ^ the  wifhes 

I of  thofe  around  me  are  for  the  duration  of  my 

t exiftence,  and  when  that  ihall  be  peaceably  ter- 


indebted  for  their  comforts  and  blifs.” 


f I afk  any  reafonabie  man,  if  happinefs  does  not 

i • exifl  in  fuch  a fituation,  is  there  any  under  heaven 
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E N D I X. 


A REVIEW  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,"  CONSTITUTION, 
LAWS  AND  STATE  OF  ST.  DOMINGO,  BEFORE 
THE  REVOLUTION,  AND  UNDER  THE  BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT, 


T HINTED  above  that,  after  I fhould  have  explained 
^ all  the  various  particulars  relative  to  one  of  the 
richeft  and  moft  confiderable  cultures  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, I fiiould  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
conftitution,  laws,  and  government  of  that  ifland ; 
a government  which,  after  long ' experience,  has 
been  found  to  be  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
fuccefs  of  hufbandry  and  trade,  and  to  protect  and 
cherilh  the  happinefs  of  the  planters. 

Though  fome  may  be  of  opinion,  that  this  enquiry 
has  not  fufficient  connexion  with  the  preceding 
fubje^l,  fo  as  to  appear  in  the  fame  work,  it  miifb 
at  lead  be  allowed,  that  it  is  at  all  times  an  object 
of  curiofity  to  the  philofopher  and  ftatefman ; and, 
I may  add,  that  the  prefent  occafion  particularly 
invites  me  to  the  tafle  I have  undertakeii.  The 
affairs  of  St.  Domingo  nearly  concern  die  Britiih 
nation,  and  demand,  in  a moft  preffing  manner,  the 
attention  of,adininiftration. 

O 4 I do 
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1 do  not  dive  into  the  womb  of  futurity,  or  pre- 
tend to  foretell  the  confequences  of  the  prefent 
ftate  of  affairs  in  Europe  ; but  1 implore  the  Al- 
mighty for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  miy  country,  and 
the  fuccefs  of  the  Britifh  forces  and  government, 
the  leading  motive  of  my  writing  the  following 
pages.  If,  hov/ever,  I am  unfortunately  difap- 
pointed  in  thefe  my  hopes,  this  fmall  traft  may  ftill 
be  interefting,  as  exhibiting  a faithful  picture  of  the 
happieft  and  finefr  colony  in  the  Weft  Indies,  fallen 
into  a ftate  of  wretchedncfs  little  fhort  of deftru61:ion, 
by  the  effecft  of  the  moft  fatal  revolution  recorded 
in  hiftory. 

In  order  the  better  to  arrange  every  objedt  in  its 
proper  place,  I fhall  divide  this  fhort  review  under 
different  heads,  comprehending  all  the  articles  that 
are  mioft  efiential ; namely,  the  legiflature  — the  exe- 
cutive government — the  courts  of  juftice — the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  inhabitants,  and  the  population  — 
the  revenues  and  taxes  of  all  kinds  - the  culture 
and  produce  — the  different  branches  of  commerce — 
the  religion  and  religious  eftablifhments,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  charity — the  military  lyftem  and  eftablifh- 
ment—  laftly,  fome  hints  concerning  the  prefent  ftat^ 
ofthe  Britifopoffeftions. 

I 

Art.  I,  Legislature. 

% 

If  the  word  legiflature  is  to  be  underftood  in  the 
fenfe  ufually  applied  to  it  by  Englifh  writers,  it 
mnft  be  obferved  that,  in  reality,  a legiflature  neither 
exifted  in  France  nor  in  any  of  her  colonies. 

The  King,  v/ith  the  afhftance  ofhis  privy  council, 
'*  poffefted  the  whole  legiflative  authority.  The 
power  of  the  French  parliaments  (not  a legiflature, 
but  merely  a fupreme  court  of  juftice)  extended  no 
farther  than  to  verify.,  that  is  to  regifter  in  record, 
and  make  known  to  the  public  the  laws  of  his 
6 ' majefly. 
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article  1. 

maiefty.  The  right  of  rejefting  was,  not  allowed 
ro  it ; nay,  that  of  remonftrating  was  only  admitted 
with  limitation. 

The  government  of  St.  Domingo  was  regulated 
by  this  principle.  It  fubmitted  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  mother  kingdom,  in  what  refpefted  the  civil 
ftate,  rights  and  property  of  the  fiibjeft,  the  means 
of  acquiring  and  tranferring  property,  of  redrelTing 
private  and  public  wrongs, 

I*.  Thofe  laws  of  the  kingdom  are  the  un-  2.  General 
written  law  or  cujloms  of  Paris-,  the  General  Laws 
of  his  maiefty,  concerning  marriages,  wills,  gifts, 
entails,  a6lions  civil  or  criminal,  and  proceedings 
thereupon,  and  feveral  others ; all  binding  equally 
French  fiibje6ts,  whether  in  France  itfelf,  or  in  the 
foreign  dominions  and  poflefTions  depending  upon 
France. 


2°.  It  fubmitted  to  thofe  particular  edifts  and  s-  ColonU 
laws,  which  his  majefty  thought  proper,  on  different 
occafions,  to  enadl  for  the  government,  adminiftra^ 
tion,  and  regulation  of  the  colony.  Nay,  the  will 
of  the  fovereign  fometimes  manifefted  itfelf  in  lefs 
material  occurrences,  in  even  a lefs  regular  form, 

'as  in  a fimple  letter  of  the  minifter,  a certain  edidt 
having  previonOy  direfted  that  thofe  letters  written 
in  the  name  of  his  majefty,  fhould  be  confidered  as 
law,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes. 


3®.  The  governor  and  intendant,  the  Reprefen-  4-  His 
tatives  of  his  Majefty,  and  the  heads  of  the  govern-  * 

• o j ^ n I^eprefen- 

ment  in  St.  Domingo,  were  impowered  to  enadc,  tatives. 
jointly,  fuch  provifional  regulations  as  the  exifting 
exigencies  of  the  colony  required,  which  had  the 
power  of  law  till  repealed  by  his  majefty. 

The  cuftoms  of  Paris,  and  royal  general  laws  of  5 
France,  appllcible  to  the  colony,  had  been  intro-  " 
duced  ■ into  it  without  formal  Promulgation  ; beino- 
a coniequence  of  the  connexion  fubfifting  with  the 

mother- 
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jpyt  Laws 


riiotheN country,  and  applying  to  all  French  fubjccfls 
4t  home  or  abroad. 

But  colonial  laws,  both  the  laws  of  his  majefty, 
^nd  reprefentatlves,  required  record  and  publica- 
tion. This  was  made  in  the  king's  high  courts  of 
juftice,  or  councils  fuperior ; it  did  not,  however, 
give  the  law  any  additional  degree  of  authority ; it 
only  made  it  public,  fo  that  no  fubjedt  could,  after 
this,  pretend  ignorance.  The  law  was  directed  to 
the  attorney  general,  V/ho  prefentcd'  it  by  a bill  filed 
by  himfeif  on  purpofe.  It  was  recorded,  printed, 
and  pofted  up ; and  then  fent  by  the  attorney-gcr 
neral,  with  the  decree  of  the  court,  to  all  the  infe-r 
rior  courts  or  jurifdi6tions,  where  it  was  publickly 
read  and  recorded  at  the  inftance  of  the  king's  at- 
tornies.  After  this,  all  the  courts  arid  judges  were 
bound  to  take  notice  of  it  ex  officio. 

No  caufes  were  fufiicient  to  poflpone  promulga- 
tion, after  a law  was  prefented ; and  flill  lefs  execution, 
when  proclaimed  and  recorded.  ^The  fuperior  coun-  » 
cils  were  allowed  to  make  Reprefentation  (if  they 
' found  good  caufe)'  either  to  his  majefty  or  to  his 
reprefentatives,  but  without,  in  the  mean  time,  af- 
feding  the  validity  or  interrupting  the  courfc  of 
fhe  law,  while  the  regard  paid  to  the  reprefenta- 
tion was  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  legiflator. 
The  governor  and  intendant  Vvxre  authorized,  by 
their  private  inftru6lions,  to  ftop  the  execution  of 
the  king's  laws,^  if  they  as  well  as  the  court  were 
fenfible  of  material  grievances. 

The  high  courts  had  the  privilege  alfo  of  mak- 
• ing  fome  Bye  l.aws  (Reglements)  for  profefuonal 
" difcipline,  for  the  regulation  of  their  fubordinate 
or  minifterial  officers ; and,  fornetimes,  for  the  bet- 
ter execution  of  the  laws.  But  this  power  was 
confined  within  narrow  limits;  and  inftances  are  not 
wanting,  where  fom.e  of  thofe  bye  laws  have  been 
cancelled  by  his  majefty,  though  he,  at  the  fame 
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time,  enafted  the  fubftance  of  the  regulation  into  a 
law  of  regular  form. 

The  colonial  laws  have  been  collected  by  M. 

Moreau  de  St.  Mery,  down  to  the  laft  of  Decem- 
ber 1785;  the  revolution  having  prevented  the  far- 
ther continuation  of  the  work. 

Laftly,  It  jiauft  be  obferved,  that  in  cafes  where  ?.  Civil  o^. 
the  above  laws^were  not  fufficiently  explicit.  Civil 
Law  was  reforted  to,  as  rule  of  decifion,.  ratio  Jcrip- 
ta  ; likewife  Canon  Law,  and  the  printed  decifion^ 
of  the  courts  of  parliament^  > 


Art.  II.  Executive  government  and  ad 

MINISTRATION. 


The  Minuter  of  the  Marine  was  alfo  Minifter  of 
the  Colonies.  He  had  the  whole  diredion  and  fu- 
perintendance  of  the  government.  The  bufinefs  of 
all  the  civil,  military,  admiriiftrative,  commercial, 
and  ecclefiaftical  departments,  was  conveyed  through 
him,  to  and  from  his  majefty.  ^ He  was  alfo,  in  latter 
times,  in  lieu  of  chanceHor,  with  refped:  to  the  co- 
lonies. 

# 

Before  I fpeak  of  the  interior  government,  it  2.  Divifioi^ 
will  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  French  part  of  oftheTer.. 
St.  Domingo  was  divided  into  three  principal  di- 
vifions  or  grand  departments,  vi?.  Weft,  North, 
and  South;  each  of  which  was  again  fubdivided 
into  leffer  diftridts  or  jurifdidions,  comprehending 
a certain  number  of  parillies,  as  follows  : 


Depart- 

ments. 


Diftn^ls  and 
Towns. 


PARISHES. 

"Port  au  Prince, 
Leogane. 

Weft,  f Port  au  Prince  <{  Croix  des  Bouquets. 

I Arcahaye. 
[^Mirbalais. 


Weft 


$ 


Dlftriifis  and 
Towns. 
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PARISHES, 

v»  » f 

I rSt.  Marc, 

P “j  Saint  Marc  • 

j Petite  Riviere. 

LGonaiVes. 


Depart^ 


C=> 


North  ^ 


Petit  Goave. 
Grand  Goave. 
Petit  Goave  - s Fond  des  Ncgres* 

I Anfe  Aveau. 
LPetit  Trou, 

rCap  Francois. 

1 Petite  Anfe. 
Plaine  Diirord, 
l.aeul. 
Lirnonade. 

Sainte  Sufanne, 
j Quartico  Morin, 
Cap  Francois  Grande  Riviere. 

Limbe, 

Dordon, 
Marmelade. 

Port  Margo, 
Gros  Morne. 
Plais  Ance. 

Le  Borgne. 


Fort  Dauphin 


Fort  Dauphin, 

Ouanaminthe, 

Valliere. 


^Port  Depaix  - < 


I Terrier  Rouge, 
LLe  T rou. 


^Port  Depaix  et  Tortue, 
St.  Louis  du  Nord. 
Gros  Morne, 

Jean  Rabel, 

Le  Mole, 

Bombarde, 


South, 


article  Ih 
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Depart-  Diftri£ls  and 
ments.  Towns. 

"Les  Cayes  St. 
Louis  - - 


PARISHES. 

Les  Cayes  St.  Lewis. 
Cap  Tiburon. 

Tes  Coteaux. 
Torbeck. 


1 

South  ^ 


Saint  Louis 


Saint  Louis. 

Aquin. 

Cavaillon. 


Tacmel 


Jeremie  - 


r Jacmel. 

< Cayes  Jacmel. 
L Baynet. 


C Jeremie. 

^Cap  Dame  Marie. 


The  general  form  of  the  Government  was  mi-  3- 
Htary.  The  civil  power,  courts  and  magiftrates, 
as  well  as  other  fubjecis  of  all  denominations,  v/ere 
ftriftly  fubordinate  to  and  dependant  upon  the  go- 
vernor and  the  intendant.  Such  a form  of  admi- 
niftration,  though  liable  to  great  inconveniences, 
was  juftly  confidered  as  beft  fuited  to  a country  at 
a great  diftance  from  the  feat  of  government ; the 
refort  of  people  of  mixed  charadlers,  and,  above  all,  ' 
as  cultivated  by  Haves  far  out  numbering  the  whites 
and  free  inhabitants. 


Some  Checks,  however,  were  provided  againft 
the  arbitrary  exertions  of  diferetionary  power.  ^ 

I ft.  All  the  branches  of  public  revenue,  not  of 
general  application,  but  appropriated  to  particular 
grand  divifions,  were  not  under  the  controul  of  the 
executive.  Nay,  the  ftatement  and  affeffment  of  the 
general  taxes  did  not  belong  to  it. 

adly.  The  refpedive  limits  of  the  military,  ad- 
miniftrative,  and  judicial  powers  (branches  of  the 
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executive)  were  exadlly  defir^  by  the  laws,  TR# 
one  was  itridly  prohibited  not  to  encroach  upon  the 
other ; and.  If  a fubjedl  applied  to  government  for 
redrefs  of  an  injnry  cognizable  in  the  courts,  he  was 
liable  to  damages  upon  an  adlidn  brought  before 
the  court.  This  check,  however  Indiredfi  ferved 
in  a great  meafure  to  prevent  treiTpafTes. 

3dly.  There  were  two  Boards  of  Agriculture,  one 
kt  the  Cape  for  the  North,  the  other  at  Port  au  Prince 
for  the  Weft  and  South,  compofed  of  feven  prin- 
cipal planters  and  a fecretary.  They  had  an  agent 
at  Verfaille^  of  their  own  appointrrient;  They  held 
regular  meetings.  Vacancies  at  the  board  were 
filled  up  by  the  exifting  members.  They  had  no 
falary.  That  of  the  fecretary  was  5,200  livres  (a)^ 
the  agents  ftom  the  whole  colony  i a,6cO  livres. 

Befides  the  privilege  of  tranfmitting  to  the  mi- 
nlfter,  in  the  moft  full  and  unreferved  manner,  flich 
information  as  they  judged  conducive  to  the  benefit 
of  the  ifland  and  its  inhabitants,  they  were  bound  in 
duty  to  convey  to  him,  after  the  death  or  departure 
of  every  governor  or  intendant,  an  exadt  account  of 
the  charader,  the  abilities,  the  views,  the  condudt 
and  probity,  with  a fcrutiny  into  and  eftimate  of  the 
good  or  evil  which  had  arifen  from  his  admini- 
Itration;  This  information  was  tranfmitted  to  the 
minifter,  through  the  agent  s but  a copy  was  at  the 
fame  time  fent  to  the  exifting  government,  which 
was  likewife  required  to  be  forwarded,  with  the  ne- 
ceffary  obfervations  and  remarks* 

I need  fcarcely  mention  the  power  referved  to 
the  fubjedt,  of  applying  individually  to  his  majefty, 
for  redrefs  againfl;  private  ftretch  of  power.  Such 
applications,  though  perhaps  nor  entirely  deftitute 
of  influence,  had  but  very  feldom  any  diredl  public 

(a)  For  the  underftanding  of  the  feveral  fums  mentioned  in  this 
Appendix,  which  arc  all  in  Colonial  currency,  lee  the  comparative  table 
&t  the  end. 
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cffefl,  under  the  idea  of  weakening  authority  and 
confidence  in  the  executive. 

There  was,  however,  in  the  fervice  of  France,  a 
check  to  unwarrantable  conduft,  of  greater  influence 
than  any  that  political  regulations  could  devife.  1 
mean  a certain  point  of  honour,  a certain  liberal  and 
difinterefted  fpirit,  which  reigned  in  the  breafls  of 
the  officers  in  the  French  monarchy;  regard  to^ 
character,  to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  a great 
emulation  of  advancement  to  rank.  A governor 
who  adted  ill  was  feldom  brought  to  trial,  but  he  ^ 
was  fuperceded  in  his  office;  contempt  followed 
him  to  his  retreat.  Such  a confideration  could  not 
fail  to  influence,  in  a High  degree,  thofe  men  who, 
after  thirty  years  fervice,  believed  themfelves  to  be 
better  rewarded  by  a dittindtion  of  honour  than  a 
large  penfion. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  jiiflice  to  fay,  that  though 
government  poflefled  the  power  of  being  oppreffive, 
it  was  never  fo  in  reality.  Sometimes  a governor 
might  be  deceived,  and  if  in  fome  inflances  com- 
plaints have  been  found  to  be  grounded,  in  moll 
they  have  been  found  to  be  the  railings  of  enraged 
men,  complaining  of  treatment  which  their  condudl 
had  fully  deferved. 

Government  confifted  of  two  diftindl  Branches,  6.  Two 
the  military  and  the  adminiflrative.  Hence  there 
was  an  officer  at  the  head  of  each,  diflindl  in  their 
fundlions.  I fliall  firfl;  mention  them  with  their 
fubordinates,  I lhall  next  explain  their  powers  and 
duties. 


The  Governor-General  was  the  head  of  the  mi- 
litary. Fie  was  always  an  able  experienced  officer, 
either  lieutenant-general  or  major-general  (marechal 
decamp.)  ^ 

Sometimes  a lieutenant-governor ; fometimes,  in 
time  of  war,  a commander  in  chief  of  the  troops,  were 
under  him.  But  this  was  not  ufua). 
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The  governor  was  alfo  infpeftor- general  of  the 
troops,  militia,  artillery,  and  fortifications.  The 
naval  force  (which  in  time  of  peace  was  not  very 
confiderable)  was  alfo  fubordinate  to  the  governor, 
as  far  as  the  connexion  of  fea  and  land  fervice  re- 
quired. 

The  Officers  fubordinate  to  the  governor,  were  a 
commander  en Jecond  at  Port-au-Prince  for  the  Weft, 
one  at  the  Cape  for  the  North,  and  one  at  the  Cayes 
for  the  South.  They  have  been,  in  general,  younger 
inarechals-de  camp,  fince  the  fuppreffion  of  the  rank 
of  brigadier.  In  default  of  a lieutenant-governor, 
the  fenior  of  thefe  aftumed  the  government  pro vi- 
fionally,  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  the  governor. 

In  every  one  of  the  lefler  diftrifts  before  men- 
tioned, and  at  the  Mole  and  Tiburoon,  there  was 
formerly  an  et at -major ^ compofed  of  a lieutenant  of 
the  king,  a town  major,  and  an  adjutant  major ; 
but  lately  there  was  only  a particular  commander, 
and  in  the  largeft  towns  an  adjutant,  who  was  com- 
monly an  officer  _of  the  garrifon.  The  authority  of 
thefe  commanders  was  extended  to  all  the  parifhes 
within  the  diftridis.  The  fenior  officers  of  militia 
had  the  chief  command  in  their  refpedive  parifhes; 
and  from  all  thefe,  to  the  governor-general,  there 
was  correfpondence,  fubordination,  and  refponfi- 
bility,  in  a regular  channel,  through  the  immediate 
fuperior. 

The  refidence  of  the  governor  (as  well  as  of  the 
intendant)  was  at  Port-au-Prince,  as  centre,  of  the 
ifland  in  times  of  peace  j at  the  Cape,  as  the  moft  con- 
venient fituation,  affording  protedion  to  the  reft  in 
times  of  war. 

All  the  fubordinate  officers  were  removable  at 
pleafure,  (except  the  commanders  of  militia,  who 
continued  in  office  for  life)  the  governor-general 
(as  w ell  as  the  intendant)  remained  in  the  ftation 
only  for  three  years.  This  was  one  of  the  greateft 
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faults  in  our  conftitution,  the  governor  retiring 
from  his  office,  at  the  time  he  began  to  be  fit  to 
difcharge  the  duties  of  it.  The  board  of  agriculture 
at  the  Cape  had  propofed,  before  the  revolution, 
that  the  government  fiiould  devolve  of  right,  every 
three  years,  on  the  fenior  of  the  commanders  in 
condy  who  fliould  previoufiy  have  refided,  for  three 
years,  in  each  of  the  three  great  departments.  Thus, 
every  governor  could  be  furnifhed  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  the  moft  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  colony,  lb  that  a fettled  and  uniform  plan  of 
government  might  be  better  purfued. 

The  powers  and  funfeions  of  the  intendant  were 
exprefied  in  his  title,  intendant  of  jujikeypliceyjinancey 
wary  and  navy.  As  he  was  chief  juftice  of  the  ifiand, 
and  as  this  fun6lion  was  deemed  the  moft  refped;-. 
able  of  all,  he  was  ufually  taken  from  among  the 
judges  of  the  king’s  courts  of  parliament;  arT  ad- 
mirable  precaution;  for,  as  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, effentially  affe<fting  the  fubjeeft,  were  in  com- 
mon between  the  governor  and  the , intendant,  the' 
ufual  feverity  of  military  command  was  tempered 
by  the  inore  gentle  methods  of  the  civilian,  and 
the  propenfity  of  a foldier  to  arbitrary  ftretches  of 
power  was  checked  by  the  more  formal  cautiouf- 
nefs  of  a lawyer. 

T he  corps,  called  the  body  of  the  adininijiration 
(which  was  alfo  an  honourable  employment  in  the 
ports  of  France)  formed  the  fubordinate  affiftants 
of  the  intendant.  This  corps  cqnfiftedof  commifTa- 
ries  general,  commiffaries  ordonator,  commiflaries, 
principal  and  ordinary  clerks  of  the  marine.  The 
ftore-keepers  and  the  receivers  of  the  prerogative 
revenues  were  other  fubordinate  officers.  The^hree 
grand  departments  were  adminiftered  by  commif- 
faries,  either  general  or  ordonators;  the  other  offi- 
cers were  employed  under  them,  either  in  the  fame 
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places,  or  In  the  difl;ri6ls,  as  the  intendant  thought 
proper  to  appoint.  There  was  a regular  chain  of 
correfpondence  and  fubordination,  every  thing  re- 
forting  ultimately  to  the  general  centre  of  power 
(the  intendant),  as  every  order  and  direction  was 
" originally  derived  from  him. 


II. 

Coniroller. 


x- 


I muft  not  omit  to  mention,' in  a particular  man-  ^ 
ner;  an  officer  belonging  to  this  body,  viz,  the 
controller  of  the  marine,  ^ The  controller,  though 
in  fome  refpefts  fubordinate  to  the  intendant,  and 
even  provifionally  appointed  by  him,  in  cafe  of  va- 
cancy, was,  however,  as  the  eye  of  the  king  in  the 
adminiftration.  His  approbation  and  fignature 
were  neceffiary  in  every  tranfaftion,  even  in  every 
tranfadtion  of  the  intendant ; he  had  the  power  of 
denying  it,  informing  the  minifter  of  his  motives. 
Every  bargain,  expence,  payment,  or  purchafe,  was 
recorded  in  his  office. 

There  was  a general  verifier  of  accounts,  to  affifl: 
the  intendant  in  the  fetclement  of  fuch  accounts  as 
fell  under  his  cognizance.  Notaries  public  were 
alfo  appointed  in  all  the  diftri6ls,  to  make  and  record 
all  bargains,  acquittances,  &c.  relating  to  admini- 
ftration.  (Notaries  of  the  intendance.) 


ti.  GrefFe  There  was  alfo  an  office  of  record  for  the  govern- 

inter^ance  iutcndance  (greffe  de  V intendance), 

* where  all  grants,  charters,  and  determinations  of 
the  governor  and  intendant  were  regiftered.  A very 
moderate  fee  was  paid  to  the  cleik  of  the  regifler 
(greffier),  on  that  account.  In  every  department 
there  was  an  office  of  the  fame  kind,  (greffe  de  la 
fubdelegation).  All  thefe  were  appointed  by  the 
intendant  (aj. 

This  fyftem  feems  extenfive,  if  the  great  extent 
of  the  colony  is  not  attended  to.  It  will  be  found. 


The  minutes  or  records  of  the  fur\'eyors  of  lands  were  depofited 
in  thoift  olficcs  at  their  death  or  final  departure  from  the  colony.' 

, however, 
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liowever,  to  have  been  a very  ceconomical  a!rrange- 
ment. 

The  whole  falary  of  the  gover- 
nor was  150,000  llvres. 

The  intendant,  120,000  livres. 

N.  B.  They  had  no  allowances,  only  a fmall 
gratuity  for  a fingle  tour  through  the  colony. 

The  commanders  en  feconde  and 
commilTaries  general,  36,000  livres. 

The  commanders  of  diftrifts  and 
commifiaries,  9,000'  livres. 

Tlie  others  in  proportion. 

IM.  B.  The  governor  and  intendant  had  lodgings 
in  the  king’s  houfes.  The  next  officers  had  a Hated 
fum  allowed,  or  a lodging  furnifhed  where  the  of- 
fices in  which  they  were  employed  were  held. 

The  governor  and  intendant  fupported  their  re- 
fpedive  fecretaries  at  their  own  expence.  No  fees 
wTre  permitted  to  be  received,  nothing  being  paid 
for  grants,  chartersj  palTports,  commiffions,  nor  for 
any  inftrument  delivered  at  the  fecretary’s  office. 
The  fecretaries  had,  for  the  time,  very  fcanty  fala* 
ries,  but  looked  forward  to  a place  of  trufl:  and 
profit,  at  the  departure  of  their  mafter,  if  they  were 
confeious  of  having  afted  well  (a). 

It  appears  from  former  and  from  prefent  expe- 
rience, that  the  divifion  of  the  military  and  admini- 
ftrative  branches  of  government  is  extremely  necef- 
fary.  A military  man  is  feldom  found  qualified  for 
the  minute  detail  of  civil  bufinefs  ; and  though  even 
that  were  the  cafe,  the  two  departments  would  be 
too  extenfive  for  a Engle  perfon ; add  to  which, 
that,  when  every  thing  depends  on  him  alone,  his 
aftions  may  be  arbitrary,  as  there  is  no  check; 

(a)  The  experience  of  the  Present  times  makes  this  obfervatlon 
n^celTary.  The  hiltory  of  the  fecretary’s  office  of  this  iHand,  in  all 
probability,  h not  known  in  EnglanJ. 
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whereas  it  will  be  different  when  two  men  of  cha- 
rafter  are  concerned  in  the  fame  bufinefs,  or  in 
matters  co-relative. 

The  powers  here  were  either  diftinft  or  they 
were  in  common,  and  the  boundaries  of  both  were 
marked  with  precifion. 

The  governor  general  was  more  immediately  the 
reprefentative  of  his  majefty.  State  and  exterior 
dignity  of  power  were  attached  to  his  perfon.  -He 
was  entitled  to  a guard  of  honour.  When  prefent 
in  the  king’s  courts,  after  being  introduced  with 
refpeft  and  ceremony,  he  fat'  in  his  majefty ’s  royal 
chair,  which  was  unoccupied  when  he  did  not 
attend.  He  had  the  chief  command  over  all  officers 
commanding  either  troops  of  the  line,  army,  artil- 
.lery,  engineers,  or  militia.  He  granted  provifional  or 
afting  commiffions  and  appointments  in  the  above 
departments.  His  authority  extended  over  the  navy 
and  its  officers,  over  all  the  mafeers  and  crews  of 
the  fhips  trading  in  the  harbours,  and  over  all  the 
planters  and  inhabitants  of  the  colony. 

He  was  the  fupreme  guardian  of  general  peace, 
charged  to  keep  all  fubjefts  in  due  allegiance,  loyal- 
ty, and  fubmiffion  ; entrufted  with  the  external  de- 
fence of  the  ifland,  the  protedlion  of  trade  and  juf- 
tice,  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  judgments,  and 
more  particularly  of  thofe  of  admiralty  courts. 

He  poffeffed  the  exclufive  right  of  giving  the  in- 
habitants leave  to  depart  from  the  colony,  taking 
care  previoufly  that  fatisfaftion  or  fecurity  wer« 
given  to  their  creditors  (aj. 

The  intendant,  as  chief  juftice,  was  firjl  prefident 
of  the  fuperior  councils.  He  watched  the  condufb 
of  all  the  judges,  and  minifterial  officers  in  the  co- 

(a)  An  Intended  departure  mult  be  proclaimed  thrice  in  court.  In 
the  gazette,  and  at  the  church-door  on  Sundays  after  fervice ; and  a 
certificate  of  the  court’s  regiftermuft  be  produced,  either  that  no  claims 
have  been  made,  or  that  they  have  been  fatisfied, 
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lony,  to  prevent  or  punifh  neglefts,  frauds,  extor- 
tions, bribery  and  corruption,  and  to  enfure  relief 
being  given  by  the  courts  to  plaintiffs. 

All  the  officers  of  adminiftration  were  imnnedi-^ 
ately  dependant  upon  him.  He  ditlributed  them 
in  the  feveral  departments,  as  he  thought  fit,  and, 
in  cafe  of  vacancy,  granted  provifional  or  a6ling 
commifTions,  which  were  ufually  confirmed  by  his 
majefty. 

He  fuperintended  the  colleffion,  management, 
and  appropriation  of  the  general  prerogative  re- 
venue and  taxes.  He  appointed  the  receivers  of 
the  former:  thefe  were  accountable  to  him  onlv. 

He  fettled  the  accounts  of  the  receivers  of  colonial 
taxes,  with  the  affiftance  of  two  commifTioners  of 
the  fuperior  council,  after  the  examination  of  the 
verifier  general  of  accounts.  The  debtors  and  ac- 
countants to  his  majefty,  and  to  the  colony,  were 
alfo  compelled,  by  his  authority,  to  give  fatisfac- 
tion. 

All  bargains,  purchafes,  expenditures  relating  to 
the  army,  the  navy,  fortifications,  public  works 
and  buildings,  as  alfo  the  pay  of  the  military,  and 
falaries  of  civil  officers,  were  ordered  by  him.  , 
All  the  ftores  and  hofpitals  were  under  his  infpec- 
tion.  All  mariners  belonging  to  trade  fell  under 
his  difcipline.  ' 

All  bargains,  purchafes,  and  payments  required 
to  be  made  according  to  fettled  rules  and  forma- 
lities ; and,  in  general,  there  was  an  admirable 
fyftem  of  ceconomy,  expedition,  fafety,  and  per- 
fpicuity  in  matters  of  account.  ' 

In  matters  of  joint  power,  the  governor  had  the  Joint 
preponderance,  in  cafe  the  opinion  of  the  intendant 
was  different,  liable,  however,  to  the  final  deter- 
mination of  his  majefty. 

Public  works  of  convenience  or  embelliffiment 
were  ordered  in  common,  by  the  governor  and  in- 
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tendant.  The  plans  and  devices  were  drawn  and 
laid  down  by  the  engineer  in  chief,  who  fuperin- 
tended  the  execution,  and  gave  in  his  report.  The 
bargains  and  paynaents  were  in  the  province  of  the 
intendant. 

The  grants  of  demefne  lands  and  waters  (a);  the 
ennancipatlon  of  (laves  j the  opening,  making, 
and  repairing  of  public  roads  and  bridges;  the 
.police  of  harbours,  waftes,  rivers,  and  ferry  boats ^ 

(a)  Thefe  grants  were  wholly  gratuitous,  and  not  liable  to  rent  or 
fervices.  The  following  were  the  formalities.  The  furveyor  of  lands 
for  the  parifh  delivered  to  the  party  a certificate,  fetting  forth  that 
fuch  land,  of  fuch  figure,  extent,  and  boundaries,  cxifted  in  demefne 
' lands.  This  v/as  counterfigned  by  the  officer  commanding,  and  pro- 
’ claimed,  for  three  fucceffive  Sundays,  at  the  church  gate,  after  the 

fervice.  Upon  this,  the  grant  was  made  and  regiftered  in  the  office  of 
record,  if  no  claim  had  been  preferred  in  the  mean  time.  The  con- 
ditions were,  to  fettle  the  land  in  a given  time,  and  not  to  fell  it  before 
it  was  fettled,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture.  The  furveyor  of  lands 
then  meafuied  the  land,  after  information  and  legal  fummons  given  to 
the  neighbours,  w'hofe  claims  were  determined  by  the  courts  after 
this  ; or  if  no  claim  had  been  made,  huts  were  planted  in  the  coirners  of 
the  land,  marked  with  the  cypher  of  the  furv&yor.  The  record  and 
the  chart  of  the  land  remained  at  his  office,  and  a legal  copy  w'as 
delivered  by  him  to  the  party.  This  was  the  lawful  entry,  and  gave 
the  landlord  a legal  right  of  poffeflion,  jus  in  re^  whereas  the  charter 
gave  only  an  imperfect  title, y'iij  ad  ran. 

The  following  was  the  mode  of  adjudging  the  forfeitures.  Upon 
information  given  by  any  perfon  that  the  land  was  liable  to  forfeiture, 
the  king’s  attorney  brought  an  action  in  the  inferior  court.  After 
trial  by  witnefies  and  lnrpe6fion,  the  judge  pronounced  his  opinion 
fnot  a fentence)  which  was  tranfmitted,  together  with  the  record,  to 
the  land’s  cou"t  (tribunal  terrier)  compofed  of  the  governor,  the 
intendant,  and  three  judges  of  the  fuperior  council,  who  determined  the 
quertion,  liable  to  an  appeal  to  his  majeity  in  council.  In  1787,  that 
court  was  fuppreffied,  and  thofe  quefiions  were  determined  by  the 
governor  and  intendant. 

(h)  Thefe  were  the  formalities  of  emancipation.  Upon  a petition 
given  to  the  governor  and  intendant,  a tax  was  fixed,  and  the  mafter 
was  authorized  to  manumit  the  Have,  which  was  done  by  deed  before  a 
notary  public.  The  deed  was  proclaimed,  for  three  different  days,  at 
the  inferior  courr,  and  if  no  claim  was  made,  or  if  made  after  it  had 
been  fatisfied,  the  firll  warrant,  the  uced  and  proclamations  endorfed,, 
and  the  receipt  of  tlie  receiver  of  the  taxes  being  prefented  to  the 
governor  and  intendant,  ihe  charter  was  granted,  and  recorded  in 
the  records  of  intendance  and  thofe  of  the  court.  I fhall  treat  the 
fubjeit  of  emancipations  in  another  ♦place,  and  under  a difteient 
view.  ‘ ' ‘ 
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iht  general  purveyance  of  viftuals ; fifhing  in  public 
rivers  ; hunting  in  demcfne  lands  and  others ; the 
provifional  appointnnent  of  the  chief  officers  in  the 
inferior  courts,  and  the  final  one  of  all  the  fubor- 
dinate  and  minifterial  officers  of  the  fame,  were 
concerns  of  joint  authority. 

If  a culprit  had  been  lentenced  to  death  for 
excufable  homicide  (the  French  laws  being  fo  far 
fevere)  they  were  jointly  authorized  to  arreft  exe- 
cution, with  the  confenc  of  the  attorney  general, 
till  the  king’s  pleafure  was  known. 

In  cafe  of  public  necefiity,  they  were  empowered 
(after  information  taken)  to  admit  foreign  impor- 
tation of  flour  and  bread,  as  well  as  exportation 
of  fugar,  cotton,  coffee,  and  indigo,  for  a fpecified 
time. 

The  dlfcipline  of  the  clergy,  the  temporal  in- 
terefts  of  the  pariffies  and  church  efbabliffiments, 
as  the  erections  of  pariffies,  the  purchafe  of  land 
for  the  church  and  vicar  houfe,  the  building  and 
confiderable  repairs  of  the  fame,  fell  under  their 
joint  direction. 

They  had  the  power  to  try  and  condemn  to 
death  the  fraudulent  receivers  of  public  revenue, 
affifted  by  five  judges  of  the  fuperior  council  and 
an  attorney  for  the  crown. 

I may  have  omitted  fome  minuti^e,  but  the 
above  are  the  chief  powers,  and  fuch  v^as  the 
fyflem  of  government  before  the  year  1789. 

In  general,  the  deter mdnation  of  the  governor  is. 
and  intendant  were  given,  after  information  brought 
by,  or  defired  from  their  fubordinate  officers,  in  nate  of- 
the  grand  departments  or  petty  diftricls.  facers, 

Thefe  were  impowered  to  determine  the  moft 
urgent  and  provifional  bufinefs.  They  were  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  warrants  of  their  fuperiors,  . 
and  with  all  the  local  details  of  (government  and 
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adminlftration.  In  other  cafes  they  applied  for 
decifion  or  judgment. 

19.  Limits  The  greateft  part  of  the  ifland  belongs  to  the  Spa- 
fponden^e  After  feveral  difputes  on  account  of  limits, 

with  the  commifTaries  were  appointed  by  both  governments, 
Spaniards,  1 77 6,  to  fettle  and  mark  a boundary 

in  a clear  and  unequivocal  manner,  and  a treaty 
was  made  in  confequence.  Infpe6lors  of  limits 
were  appointed  by  both  fides.  The  French  in- 
fpe6tor  was  a general  officer ; his  falary  and  the 
amount  of  his  lodging  were  22,000  livres. 

By  the  treaty,  the  reftitution  of  the  runaway 
negroes  was  reciprocally  ftipulated,  at  a certain 
premium,  v/ith  cofts.  A commiflary  of  the  French 
refided,  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  Spaniffi  territory. 
He  had  a fixed  falary,  paid  by  the  makers'  of  the 
negroes. 

The  Spanlfh  colonlfts  fupplied  the  French  with 
cattle  for  the  butcher.  The  merchants  carried 
pafiports  from  the  government ; and  the  tolls  paid 
in  paffihg  the  limits  were  fixed  at  fo  much  per 
head. 

The  treaty  had  adjufted  all  points  in  conteft. 
Mutual  intercourfe  and  correfpondence  took  place, 
and  no  difpute  has  arifen  fince.  I fliall,  in  another 
place,  mention  another  trade  carried  on  between  the 
two  colonies. 

Art.  III. — Courts  of  Justice. 

BEFORE  I give  an  account  of  our  courts  of 
jufiice,  and  of  courfe  of  the  proceedings  preferibed 
by  our  laws  in  fuing  for  redrefs  of  injuries,  it  will 
be  previoufiy  neceffary  to  give  a concife  but  ge- 
neral idea  of  the  laws  relating  to  property,  and 
^ of  the  modes  of  acquiring  or  conveying  it.  Per- 

fonal  rights  were  fuch  as  might  be  expeded  in  a 
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mere  monarchical  government,  and  yet  in  a remote 
fettlement,  where  every  indulgence  and  encourage- 
ment, confident  with  public  fafety,  was  granted  to 
the  fubjedl. 

Our  property  was  deemed  real,  perfonal,  or  i- 
mixed.  Real^  in  lands  and  tenements.  Perjonaly  in 
things  moveable.  Mixedy  in  heirlooms,  &c. 

Negroes' were,  in  fa61:,  perfonal  property ; but, 
in  fome  indances,  had  the  privilege  of  real.  For 
indance,  they  could  only  be  executed  for  debt, 
when  the  land  on  which  they  were  a61:ually  em- 
ployed was  alfo  under  execution,  unlefs  the  debt 
in  quedion  be  exprefsly  for  the  purchafe  of  thofe 
individual  negroes. 

Our  incorporeal  hereditaments  confided  modly 
of  fervitudeSy  either  urbane  or  fr  cedi  ale  Sy  as  ways, 
commons  of  padures,  &c.  In  general,  they  were 
acquired  only  by  the  operation  of  the  law,  or  by 
exprefs  agreement,  but  never  by  prefeription. 

Our  law  was  not  by  any  means  fo  nice  in  its  dif- 
tinclions,  nor  fo  free  in  admitting  of  fidions,  as 
Britifh  law  5 and  as  our  perfonal  property  was  ge- 
nerally of  great  value,  there  was  very  little  difference 
in  the  modes  of  conveying  property,  whether  real 
or  perfonal.  There  were,  however,  fome  indances 
of  difference  in  title  by  defeent,  and  in  the  liberty 
of  conveying  by  will  or  by  purchafe,  which  will  be 
remarked  hereafter. 

Our  property  in  lands  though  really  originating  2.  Lands 
from  the  king,  was  not  liable  to  thofe  feudal  tenures 
and  fervices  introduced  by  the  laws  of  England, 
from  a mere  fidlion  of  that  principle.  All  our  lands 
and  tenements  were  held  rather  as  allodial  than  as 
fee  fimple'.  From  this  fingle  circumdance  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  that  our  fydem  mud  have  poffeffed  a 
great  degree  of  fimplicity.  Our  intered  in  here- 
ditaments and  tenements  was  not  indeed  entirely 
free  from  the  general  didinftions  incident  to 

them ; 
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them ; but  the  confequences  of  the  clifUnftions 
produced  here  much  lefs  intricacy  than  v/here  the 
fyftem  is  borrowed  from  feudal  law,  however  mi- 
tigated. 

The  general  dihindlion  of  Four  property,  as  to 
tithy  was  by  defcent  or  by  purchafe. 

Defcent  was  lineal  or  collateral. 

At  the  death  of  a parent  or  progenitor,  all  the 
children  had  an  equal  right  to  his  or  her  inheri- 
tance, real  and  perfoiial,  without  any  preference  of 
fex  or  primogeniture.  Reprefentation  took  place 
in  infinitum. 

In  collateral  defcent,  the  next  heir  was  preferred, 
without  diflin(5lion  of  fex.  Two  or  more  heirs,  in 
the  fame  degree,  had  equal  rights.  Here  reprefen- 
tation took  place  only  in  fo  far  as  the  children  of  a 
brother  or  filler  were  admitted,  with  their  uncle  or 
aunt,  to  the  inheritance  of  another  uncle  or  aunt, 
deceafed  ^ but  a dillindlion  was  admitted  (undoubt- 
edly a confequence  of  the  French  feodal  law)  in 
real  ellates  of  inheritance  (propres)  left.  Thele 
were  inherited  only  by  the  heirs  of  the  line  pa- 
ternal or  maternal  froni  which  they  were  derived  ^ 
faterna  paternis^  materna  maternfi. 

The  progenitors  or  parents  of  the  perfon  de- 
ceafed, dying  without  children,  were  only  entitled 
to  his  perfonal  property  and  real  eftates  of  purchafe. 
The  rule  was  propres  7ie  remontent. 

All  heirs  whatever  w^re  liable  to  all  debts  and 
incumbrances,  pro  modo  emolumenti^  even  without 
afiets^  and  though  not  exprefsly  charged  or  men- 
-doned  in  the  obligations  ; but,  by  relief  granted  in 
chancery  (lettres  de  benefice  dfinventaire)  they 
were  bound  only  as  far  as  the  alTets  enabled  them 
to  pay. 

In  collateral  defcent,  the  fevere  diftindlion  of 
whole  and  of  half  blood  was  not  admitted,  as  in  the 
law  of  England. 
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Purchafe,  in  general,  fignified  any  title  other 
than  that  by  defcent;  even  the  real  eftate,  con- 
veyed by  a father,  by  gift  or  devife,  was  purchafe. 
This  title  was  different  in  kind. 

The  parents  were  reftri6led  in  the  difpofal  of 
their  property  by  will.  One  half  of  the  fhare,  to 
which  every  child  had  a right  by  law,  miifl  have 
been  left  untouched.  There  was.  another  reftric- 
tion.  Though  lands  of  lineal  inheritance  might  be 
alienated  mter  vivos,  they  were  capable  of  being 
bequeathed  by  will  only  as  far  as  the  fifth  part. 
No  other  check  had  been  made  on  the  liberty  of 
devifing,  except  in  the  (pafe  of  baftards. 

Devifes  were  either  univerjal,  that  is,  of  the  whole 
inheritance,  or  of  property  of  a certain  kind  \ or 
particular,  that  is,  of  a certain  eftate  or  certain 
thing.  The  devifee  of  the  former  only  was  liable 
to  debts,  but  pro  rnodo  eraolumenti,  or  with  ajjets. 

Heirs  were  veiled  by  law.  Univerfal  devifees 
muft  have  been  veiled  by  the  right  heir,  either 
amicably,  or  by  judgment  of  the  court. 

Wills  and  codicils  were  of  two  kinds : 

One,  holograph,  that  is,  entirely  written  and 
figned  by  the  teftator,  v/ith'the  rafures  and  infer- 
tions,  if  there  were  any,  approved.  The  ufe  of 
feals  was  not  admitted. 

Another,  written  by  a notary  public,  in  the  pre- 
lence  of  another  notary,  or  of  tw'o  witnelTes,  who 
figned  with  the  teftator,  the  will  having  been 
dilated  by  him,  and  read  over  to  him  after  it  was 
■^vritten. 

\V  ills  were  liable  to  a kind  of  prohate,  but  in 
the  court  of  common  law,  as  the  laws  of  France 
do  not  admit  of  the  jurifdidcion  of  the  ordinary  on 
that  account,  and  as  this  jurifdiclion  was  not  ad^ 
rnitted  in  the  colony  in  any  relpedr. 

Executors  were  veiled  of  the  whole  property, 
fcal  or  perfonal,  for  the  payment  of  legacies  and 
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debts,  for  one  year ; but  if  the  heirs  were  abfent, 
they  might  be  vefted  for  five  years.  Where  there 
was  no  will  or  no  executor  appointed,  the  heirs  being 
abfent,  public  adminiflrators  were  veiled  ; yet  any 
relation,  however  remote,  might  claim  the  pof- 
fefllon,  giving  proper  fecurity.  But  all  thefe  were 
only  managers,  accountable  to  the  heirs. 

There  was  a peculiarity  in  our  laws.  All  guar^ 
dians  were  appointed  by  the  judge,  alTifled  with  the 
family.  Progenitors,  and  even  the  mother  of  the 
pupils,  had  a right  to  be  preferred.  The  choice 
made  by  the  father’s  will  was  attended  to  ; but  the 
eledlion  flridlly  lay  with  the  judge. 

Executors,  adminiftrators,  and  guardians,  wx^e 
obliged  to  conform  to  fettled  rules,  which  the  nature 
of  this  work  does  not  permit  to  enumerate. 

7;  A gift  or  donatio  was  a conveyance,  without  a 
valuable  confideration,  of  fome  ellate,  or  of  fome 
valuable  thing,  and  even  of  the  whole  property. 
Thefe  were  liable  to  referves,  feflriclions,  conditions, 
and  reverfions,  as  devifes.  They  muft  have  been 
made  by  public  notaries,  and  recorded  in  court  in  a 
lirhited  time,  under  the  penalty  of  being  void. 
Thev  alfo  became  void,  if  the  donor  afterwards  begot 
a child,  provided  he  had  none  at  the  time ^the  gift 
was  made. 

- Marriages  were  ufually  preceded  by  deeds  of 

Marriages,  fettlement  made  by  notaries  public.  ^ If  there  was 
none,  the  cuftoms  of  Paris  fettled  a commonalty  of 
all  moveables,  and  of  lands  purchafed  during  wedlock 
(conquers)  and  a dowry  for  the  wife,  in  cafe  of  her 
furvivordiip. 

There  was  great  liberty  allowed  in  the  marriage 
contradls  as  to  conditions  or  ftipulations. 

~ The  moft  ufual  were,  a commonalty  limited  or 
extended  at  pleafnre,  or  no  commonalty  at  all.  The 
hulband  w’as  perfedl  lord  of  the  commonalty  wdiile 
he  lived,  but  he  could  not  by  will  abridge  his 
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Wife’s  fliare.  Vivit  ut  domtnus,  moritur  ut foetus.  He 
had  alfo  the  full  management  of  his  wife's  other 
property,  but  it  could  not  be.  alienated  unlefs  by 
common  conlent. 

A dowry  for  the  wife  was  entirely  arbitrary,  and 
refembled  the  jointures  rather  than  dowries 

of  the  common  law. 

A prelibation  for  the  furvivor,  upon  the  com- 
monalty, alfo  arbitrary. 

Laftly,'  a gift,  mutual  or  not,  more  or  lefs  exten- 
five,  in  cafe  there  were  no  children.  By  common 
law,  the  commonalty  being  liable  to  all  the  pre- 
ceding debts  of  the  parties,  a provifion  to  the  con- 
trary was  ufually  made,  as  alfo  in  cafe  of  the  fale  of 
any  of  the  wife's  eltates. 

After  marriage,  nothing  could  be  added  or  altered 
in  thofe  ftipulations,  by  gift  or  will,  except  by  mu- 
tual gift,  if  there  were  no  children. 

Canonical  impediments  rendered  a marriage  void ; 
but  it  could  be  annulled  with  more  difficulty  after 
the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  if  children  were 
begotten.  Baftards  born  before  marriage  were' 
legitimated  per  fubjequens  matrimonium  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes. 

The  legal  requifites  for  the  lawfulnefs  of  the 
marriage  were,  mutual  confent  and  capacity  (for 
minors  under  twenty -five  years  of  age,  the  confent 
alfo  of  parents  or  guardians)  three  proclamations  in 
church,  the  prefence  or  conicni  oi  pr  opr  ii  faro  chi  ^ 
and  the  folemnization  in  the  pariffi  church,  before 
four  witnelTes,  were  necelTary. 

There  was  no  divorce.  Separation  of  property,  or 
reparation  a menjd  et  thoro^  could  only  be  adjudged 
by  the  courts  for  very  ilrong  caufes. 

Subftitutions  fometimes  took  place  in  gifts,  de- 
vifes,  or  marriage  fettlements.  They  had  fomething 
of  the  Englifn  tails,  ufes  and  trulls,  and  were  much 

like 
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like  the  fdei  commijfa  of  the  civil  law.  An  efl:at^? 
was  given  to  A.  remainder  to  his  children,  or  to  his 
male  or  female  children,  or  to  his  heirs  general,  or 
' to  another  perfon,  or  to  his  children  or  heirs,  born 
or  unborn. 

This  title  was  liable  to  nice  formalities,  and  one 
of  the  mofl:  intricate  points  of  our  law;  'but  it  was 
feldom  employed  in  St.  Domingo. 

There  exifted  a title  where  pofleflion  and  ufe 
were  in  one  perfon,  and  property  belonged  to  an- 
other. It  derived  frequently  from  the  preceding 
titles,  and  chiefly  from  marriage  contradls.  It  is 
the  uJufruEliis  of  the  civil  lav/.  The  ufufru^uarius 
could  make  or  fuffer  no  wade. 

It  mufl  be  under  flood,  that  from  all  the  pre- 
ceding titles  different  tenancies  might  refult, 
as  feveralty,  coparcenary,  joint-tenancy,  or  te- 
nancy in  common.  Partition  might  be  the  confer 
^ quence. 

Here  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  eftates  of  the  Well 
Indies  are  in  general  ruined  by  partitions,  becaufe 
the  fettlements  are  very  expenfive,  and  the  extent 
of  land  ought  to  be  proportionably  great.  At 
Martinico,  partitions  have  been  prohibited,  perhaps 
when  it  was  too  late.  The  inconvenience  had  not 
been  yet  fenfibly^  felt  in  St.  Domingo  ; but  the 
period  approached  when  a fimilar  provifion  would 
have  been  neceffary. 

Leads  of  lands  have  been  found  hurtful  to  the 
landlords,'  and  they  feldom  took  place,  except  for 
the  eflates  of  wards,  which  the  guardians  ufed  to 
farm  in  open  court.  . Then  the  lejfee  was  bound  to 
give  two  fecuricies,'refponfible  as  well  as  himfelfi 
for  the  rents,  for  walle,  and  for  the  death  of 
the  negroes  and  cattle,  and  they  might  be  ar- 
refled  in  execution,  for  that  kind  of  debt  of  record. 

Not  with- 
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Notwithftanding  all  thofc  precautions,  leafes  hav^ 
been  leldom  found  beneficial  to  wards  (^). 

Leafes  of  houfes  in  towns  were,  on  the  contrary, 
very  frequent. 

In  general  no  leafe  exceeded  nine  years. 

Our  laws  feem  to  have  been  more  tender  of  the 
intered  of  the  pofTeffor;  the  Englifli  common  law, 
and  the  llatute  of  limitations,  more  of  that  of  the 
original  proprietor. 

A debt,  whatever,  was  prefcribed  by  thirty  years, 
though  the  deed  or  obligation  might  exift. 

Tlie  right  of  poffefiion  was  acquired  after  one  year 
and  one  day.  ' . 

The  'right  of  property,  or  right  right,  after  ten 
years,  when  the  party  had  been  prefent,  or  twenty 
when  abfent,  if  the  pofTefTor  was  bona-fide  and  had 
a good  title,  fuppofe  a charter  of  grant  and  lawful 
entry  made,  Vv^hlle  the  other  with  the  fame  right  had 
made  no  fettle  men  t on  the  land.  • 

Property  in  land  was  acquired  after  a pofTefllon 
of  thirty  years,  even  without  title. 

Other  limitations  were  fhorter.  A(d:ions  for 
rents  were  prefcribed  after  five  years;  of  debt  for 
merchandize  after  one  year;  but  here,  the  books 
of  the  merchant  and  the  oath  of  the  defendant 
might  ferve  to  admit  or  rejed;  the  limitation. 

The  caufes  of  forfeitures  of  lands  have  been  ex- 
plained. Other  forfeitures  were  efieded  by  at- 
tainders. Fines  were  adjudged,  in  fome  cafes,  as 
penalties,  as  alfo  forfeitures  of  goods  and  other 
things  of  the  famefpecie;  never  forfeitures  in  money. 
Adions  of  qui  tain  were  not  admitted. 

(a)  The  wards  were  emancipated  by  letters  of  chancery  at  fixteen 
years  of  age  ; then  they  could  adminiller  their  properly,  Init  they 
could  fell  neither  their  eftates  nor  their  negioes.  They  and  their  guar- 
dians were  under  the  prote6lion  and  infpeilion  of  the  courts,  indead  of 
the  chancellor. 

His  majedy  had  no  right  in  their  eftates,  which  right  is  merely 
feodal. 

There 
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There -was  no  feodal  efcheat. 

The  inheritances  of  baftards  inteflate,  of  aliens,  of 
perfons  who  had  no  heirs,  and  had  left  no  will,  were 
efcheats  to  his  majefty. 

Now  the  word  purchafe  bears  a more  limited 
fenfe. 

One  of  the  moft  iifual  modes  of  conveyance,  both 
of  real  and  of  perfonal  property,  with  almoft  no 
diftinction,  was  by  fale  and  purchafe.  The  re- 
quifites  for  its  validity  were,  resy  pretiumy  conjenjusy 
and  traditioy  either  real  or  conventional. 

The  warrantee  of  the  vendor  was  of  right,  if  there 
was  no  agreement  to  the  contrary,  and  it  would  affedt 
the  heirs  and  fucce/Tors  of  the  vendor  in  general  and 
of  courfe. 

Deeds  of  fale  in  general,  where  the  thing  was  of 
any  value,  were  executed  by  public  notaries.  But 
they  (as  well  as  all  other  agreements  between  fubjeft 
and  fubj£61:)  might  be  fl:ri61;ly  executed  in  private 
writing.  In  this  cafe,  when  fynallagmatick,  that 
is,  mutually  obligatory,  two  copies  muft  be  made, 
ligned,  and  reciprocally  delivered. 

A title  of  acquifition  by  cuftom  may  be  the  con- 
leqnence  of  the  former.  Our  laws  were  tender  of 
preferving  the  eftates  of  inheritance  in  families, 
and  where  fuch  an  cfloxe  had  been  fold,  any  relation 
of  the  vendor,  in  the  line  from  which  the  eflate  pro- 
ceeded, might  redeem  it  in  a year  and  a day,  pro- 
vided he  repaid  the  price  and  full  cofts.  But  all 
expences  made  by  the  purchafer  during  that  time 
were  loft  (a).  An  aftion  was  neceftary,  in  which 
the  proceedings  w'cre  very  nice  and  ftrift. 

Bonds 

(a)  There  was,  in  France,  another  right  of  redemption,  merely 
feodai  and  belonging  to  the  lord.  This  Mr.  Smith  Teems  to  have  had 
in  view,  volume  2.  page  371.  of  his  Enquiry  into  the  Caufes  ct  the 
Wealth  of  Nations.  Bnt  I beg  leave  to  obferve  that  he  Teems  not  to 
have  attended  to  the  conftitulion  of  St.  Domingo,  when  he  fays,  that 
“ J/i  the  French  colonies  the  held  by  the  noble  t€?iure  of  ch-voFy 

‘‘  and 
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Bonds  or  obligations,  of  all  kinds,  were  alfo  per- 
formed in  private  writing  or  by  notaries.  But, 
though  conditional  obligations  often  took  place ; a 
bond  of  double  the  fum  borrowed  or  due,  which 
might  be  forfeited,  if  the  real  debt  was  not  paid; 
was  a ftipulation  which  our  laws  did  not  admit. 

Judicial  bonds  or  recognizances  were-  not  in 
ufe.  , 

It  is  needlefs  to  fpeak  of  contrafts  or  quafi  con- 
trafts.’ 

As  to  commercial  affairs,  I have  little  to  fay 
which  differs  from  the  Eiiglifli  fyftem ; except  that 
there  were  ten  days  of  grace,  initead  of  three,  for 
the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange  or  promiffory  notes 
and  that  the  laws  of  bankruptcy  were  not  by  any 
means  fo  precife  as  in  England. 

I muft  now  fpeak  of  Courts.  The  plan  was  very 
fimple : but  in  the  hiftory  of  them,  two  periods 
muft  be  diftinguifhed.  The  following  was  the  ori- 
ginal. 1 fnall  take  no  farther  notice  of  the  tribu- 
nal terrier,  abrogated  in  1787  (as  I have  faid  in  a 
preceding  note)  nor  of  the  cognizance  given  to  the 
governor  and  intendant,  of  the  queftions  formerly 
tried  in  that  court  of  attribution. 

I have  mentioned  ten  Diftridts.  In  each  of  them 
there  w^as  a court  of  common  law  and  an  admiralty 
court. 

The  firft  confifted  of  a judge,  a deputy  judge  of 
lieutenant,  an  attorney  for  the  king,  with  two  or 
three  fubfiitutes  refiding  at  the  court,  and  another 
fubflitute  in  each  parilh  ; a recorder  or  reglfter ; 
and  laftiy,  a court  bailiff  (buiffier  audienckr)  who 
called  the  caufes  at  the  bar  for  trial. 

Attornies,  who  were  hmple  praftitioners,  were 
alfo  counfels,  and  managed  all  the  proceedings  and 

and  homage  are,  for  a lim'red  time,  liable  to  the  righiof  redempiton 

by  the  heir  of  thcpiperior  family,  or  Sec.’' 

&ee  what  i liaVc:  laid.  No, 
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pleadings  for  the  parties.  Their  numbers  were 
fixed  according  as  the  extent  of  the  territory  re- 
c]uired.  I'hey  were  commifTioned  and  fworn  in, 
after  an  attendance  of  five  years  in  the  bufinefs  of 
tlie  law.  ^ They  ferved  ^Ifo  in  the  admiralty  courts. 

A certain  number  of  bailiffs  (huiffiers,  from  the 
old  French  word  huis^  or  door)  were  appointed  to 
fummon  the  parties,  to  notify  and  execute  the  pro- 
ceedings and  judgments,  and  to  keep  filence  and 
order  in  the  court.  Thefc  minifterial  officers  at- 
tended by  turns,  in  ail  the  courts.  They  had  a 
common  office,  where  all  the  bufinefs  was  allotted, 
and  the  fees  received  in  common  ffiared  every 
month.  ^This  arrangement  had  put  a flop,  or  at 
leaft  a check,  to  many  abufes. 

This  court  had  the  cognizance  of  all  civil  adlions  ' 
between  the  planters,  inhabitants,  and  merchants  of 
the  diRridl:  in  general ; as  alfo  of  the  pleas  of  the 
crov/n  : but,  in  capital  cafes,  additional  judges  were 
takemfrom  among  the  fenior  atrornics. 

Jufiice  more  expeditious  and  more  coercive  be- 
• ing  neceffiary  for  the  protedlion  of  fea  trade.  Ad- 
miralty courts  were  eflabliffied.  They  confifled  of 
a judge  or  lieutenant  of  admiralty,  an  attorney  for 
the  king,  a legifter,  and  a court  bailiff. 

In  the  two  principal  towns,  where  the  bufinefs 
was  more  extenfive,  all  thefe  officers  were  difflnd: 
from  thofe  of  the  other  courts;  but,  in  the  leffer 
ditfrifts,  the  fame  perfons  officiated,  though  the 
fundiions,  courts,  and  fittings,  were  Rill  diRindf. 

Tliefe  courts  had  cognizance  of  all  adlions  of 
debt  due  to  maRers,  fupercargoes,  and  agents  of 
Ihips  trading:  in  the  harbour ; of  maritime  contra- 
band  trade  or  fmuggling,  of  all  maritime  contrails, 
v/hich  w'ere  not  fo  reRri6led,  in  that  relpedf,  as  in 
England;  of  all  mifdemeanors  and  crimes  com- 
mitted at  fea,  or  in  the  harbour ; of  prizes  made  in 
rime  of  war,  &c. 
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There  was  a receiver  of  certain  pcrquifites  paid 
by  the  fhips  to  the  lord  great  admiral ; this  perfoii 
accounted  to  his  royal  highnefs  ; and,  together  with- 
the  court,  cleared  out  and  licenfed  the  fhips. 

There  was  alfo  a harbour-mafter  (capitaine  de 
port)  for  the  order  of  the  port,  v/ho  had  pilots  un- 
der him.  But  he  was  more  dependent  on  the  go- 
vernment than  on  the  court  of  admiralty. 

All  the  judges  and  minifterial  officers,  of  both  the 
inferior  courts,  had  their  fees  fettled,  at  a moderate 
fate,  by  tariff  laws,  or  tables  of  rates. 

The  Colony  had  two  high  courts  or  Councils  Supe-  2?,  Supe-^ 
riory  one  at  the  Cape  for  the  north,  and  one  at  Port-  n^r  Coun- 
' au  Prince,  for  the  weft  and  fouth.  " 

In  the  earlieft  times,  thofe  councils  were  com- 
pofed  of  planters,  who  ferved  gratis.  They  were 
indeed  very  little  fkilled  in  law,  but  they  were  ot 
the  higheft  charadler  and  greateft  Wealth  in  the 
ifland.  This  relpedlable  affembly  was  endued  with, 
great  privileges,  being  deemed  a kind  of  reprefen - 
ration  of  the  colony. 

When,  by  the  progrefs  of  culture,  trade,  and  po- 
pulation, the  increafe  and  complication  of  bufinefi 
required  more  ffiill  and  more  frequent  attendances 
lawyers  were  fent  from  France,  who  required  to  be 
fupported  by  filaries,  yet  the  fundlions  and  privi- 
leges of  the  court  were  not  abridged  : but,*  though 
the  bufinefs  of  law  m'ght,  by  this  means,  be  more 
ably  managed,  the  intereft  of  the  colony  was  en-?, 
triifted  into  the  hands  of  ftrangers.  Since  that 
period,  younger  fons  of  planters,  fuitabiy  educated, 
have  been  again  admitted. 

The  courts,  at  the  period  I now  deferibe,  w^ere 
compofed  of  twelve  judges,  one  of  whom  prefided  ; • 
four  affiftant  judges,  who  were  young  men*  belong-  , 
ing  to  the  landed  intereft,  an  attorney-general,  with 
three  fubftitutes,  a regifter,  and  a court-bailiff. 
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The  governor  (a)^  the  commanders  en fecond,  the 
commanders  particular,  the  commifTaries  general, 
and  fenior  commiflary  of  the  place  where  the  court 
refided,  had  the  right  of  alTifting  and  voting  in  all 
determinations  of  whatever  kind,  and  this  tended 
to  enforce  the  power  of  government. 

The  falary  of  the  prefident  and  attorney-general, 
paid  by  his  majefty,  was  17,000  livres ; that  of  the 
counfellors,  13,500  livres ; the  afliftant  judges  and 
'fubftitutes  of  the  attorney-general  had  only  the  prof- 
pe6l  of  preferment.  They  had  no  fees  from  the 
parties.  By  this  means,  they  were  more  flrifl  in 
checking  the  exadlions  of  fubordinate  judges  and 
minifterial  officers.  The  regifter  and  court-bailiff 
had  fees  fiom  the  parties,  and  no  falary  ). 

When, a vacancy  happened  among  the  principal 
members  (as  well  as  among  the  chief  officers  of  the 
inferior  courts)  the  council  named  three  perfons  (c)y 
one  of  whom  was  appointed  by  his  majefty.  The 
governor  and  intendant  appointed  the  affiftant 
judges  and  fubftltutes.  They  had  alfo  the  right 
of  appointing  provifionally  the  members  of  the  in- 
ferior courts.  The  final  appointment  belonged  to  his 
' majefty,  who  took  the  recommendation  of  the  lord 
great  admiral,  for  thofe  of  the  courts  of  admiralty. 

A certain  proportionable  number  of  counfellors 
were  commiffioned  alfo,  to  manage  the  proceedings 
and  pleadings  for  the  parties.  Thefe  belonged  to 
the  body  of  advocates  of  France,  and  muft  (as  alfo 
all  the  members  of  the  courts)  have  been  fworn  as 
barrifters  in  one  of  the  courts  of  parliament,  after 

(a)  The  commlfliors  of  the  governor  anJ  intendant  were  pnbllckly 
read  and  regiltere'd  in  court,  urually  in  their  prefence. 

{b)  When  the  members  of  the  councils  were  abfent  from  the  colony, 
by  leave  of  the  governor  and  intendant,  given  only  for  indifpenfabk 
realbns  of  ficlcneVs  or  bufincfs,  their  falary  was  reduced  to  2,400  livres. 

Tl'lie  mditary  officers,  when' abfent  by  leave,  had  no  pay,  uniels  by  an 
exprefs  order  from  the  minllter. 

(f}  Taken  Irom  among  the  affiftant  judges  and  fubftilutes,  the 
• ncers  of  inferior  courts,  and  the  adv^calcs. 
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diree  years  ftudy,  and  after  taking  their  degrees 
(licences)  in  the  iiniverfities.  They  were  entitled 
advocates,  and  their  fees  were  fettled  by  law,  and 
rated  in  each  fentence  by  the  court. 

The  fuperior  council  did  not  take  cognizance  of 
original  adtions.  The  refpedlive  and  gradual  jurifr 
di6lion  of  courts  being  much  refpedled.  They  only 
determined  the  appeals  of  all  the  fentences,  either 
civil  or  criminal,  of  the  inferior  courts  of  common 
law  and  of  admiralty,  in  their  refpedlive  departr 
ments. 

Independent  of  the  privileges  which  are  men- 
tioned in  other  places  of  this  review,  the  prefident, 
attorney-general,  and  counfellors,  acquired  perfonal 
nobility,  after  twenty  years  adlual  employment. 

This  became  tranfmiffible  and  hereditary,  if  the  fon 
continued  the  profelTion,  and  ferved  in  it 'for  the 
fame  time. 

The  general  Police  of  the  ifland  belonged  to  the 
governor.  But,  here,  by  police,  we  underhand  the  * 
king's  peace  in  each  particular  place,  and  the  cog- 
nizance of  fummary  difputes,  alfaults  and  batteries  . 
of  common  people ; the  good  order  of  taverns,  of 
wine  or  ale-houfes,  of  inns,  of  gaming- houfes,  and 
of  common  proftitutes ; the  cleanneTs  of  ftreets, 
the  removal  of  filth  and  common  nuifance  (a);  the  ') 
price  of  bread  and  meat ; and  the  fitnefs  of  weights 
and  meafures  in  fliops,  markets,  &c.  This  was  the 
province  of  the  judges,  and  king's  attornies  of  the 
inferior  courts  in  the  towns;  and  of  the  JubJlitiite^ 
in  the  parifhes. 

The  latter  had  fome  other  judicial  fundlions,  as 
the  fetting  the  feals  of  the  court  upon  the  eifedls  of 
the  deceafed,  before  legal  inventory  was  taken;  and 
a proceeding  like  the  coroner's  inquejiyxn  cafe  of  any 

{a)  Every  morning,  the  ftreets  were  fwept  and  cleaned.  At  feven 
o’clock,  public  tnrnbiels  took  away  the  filth  and  rubbirti  ; and  then, 
if  any  nuifance  was  found,  a fine  was  levied  upon  the  delinquent. 

0^3  fudden 
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fudden  or  violent  death.  All  that  was  liable  to  the 
fuperior  jurifdidlion  of  the  attorney-general  and 
high  court. 

Tmris.  finings  of  the  courts  were  not  limited  to 

•'  fixed  terms,  nor  were  the  judges  itinerant,  as  thofe 
of  the  courts  of  Weftminfter. 

Courts  fat  regularly  through  the  whole  year;  viz. 
the  fuperior  councils  thrice  a week,  except  one 
month  or  fix  weeks  in  fummer ; the  inferior  courts 
had  public  fittings  every  week,  for  one,  two,  or 
three  days,  as  the  bufinefs  required ; befides  pri- 
vate fittings  every  day  for  fummary  queftions,  or 
fjr  the  trial  of  indidments  and  pleas  of  the  crown. 
A few  days  reft  were  allowed  only  at  Chriftmas  and 
Eafter. 

55.  Jails.  As  there  w^ere  courts  in  every  diftridl,  there  were 
alfo  Jails,  where  the  civil  and  criminal  prifoners 
were  confined.’  To  thefe  were  carried  the  runaway 
negroes,  or  negroes  taken  without  pafTports.  Thefe 
were  chained  together,  and  employed  in  public 
w^orks  till  claimed,  as  alfo  negroes  fentenced  to  per- 
petual or  to  temporary  durance.  Pounds  for  beafts 
ftrayed,  or  damage  feafant,  were  there  alfo.  The 
gaolers  obferved  certain  laws ; the  difcipline  of  the 
jails  follov/ed  fettled  regulations ; and  the  judges, 
the  attornies  of  his  majefty,  and  commifiaries  of  the 
high  court,  had  an  infpedtion,  chiefly  for  the  relief 
of  the  prToners. 

Some  civil  officers  were  alfo  fv/orn  in,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  courts. 

Notaries  Public  w'ere  men  ficilled  in  the  pradlice 
^'oLanes.  Qf  and  appointed  to  tranfadl,  more  regulaily, 

> the  deeds,  wills,  gifts,  bargains  of  fale,  bonds,  and 
prher  contra61s  between  the  fiibjedls. 

/ The  original  infti  ument  was  left  as  record  in  the 
notarv's  office;  (and  in  latter  times  another  was  fenc 
to  an  office  eftablilhed  at  Verfailles).  The  co[)ies 
delivered  to  the  parties  w'ere  taken  notice  of  by  the 
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courts  as  authentic  evidence.  It  was  necehary  that 
a fccond  notary,  or  two  witnefleSj  fliould  have 
alTided  in  drawing  up  the  inftruments^  as  aifo  to 
fio-n  them. 

O 

This  was  a convenient  inftitution,  both  for  the 
prefervatlon  of  the  inftrument,  and  for  thofe  who 
could  not  write  ; as  notaries  were  to  be  found  in 
every  parifli,  and  in  all  quarters  of  great  towns.  It 
was  attended  with  other  advantages. 

As  thefc  deeds  had  a public  charafter,  and  an  nii' 
deniable  date,  they  might  indirectly  alfeCl  perfons 
unacquainted  with  the  tranfaClion,  though  res  inter 
alios  a5la.  Suppofe  a horfe  fold  by  A.  to  C.  and 
claimed  by  B.  was  the  cafe. 

As  the  hypotheca  of  the  civil  laws  was  admitted  of 
in  our  conftitution,  the  notary’s  record  produced 
that  hypotheca,  (as  Vv^ell  as  the  judgments  of  courts), 
fo  that  the  real  eRate  of  the  obligee  was  liable  to 
the  debt,  even  in  the  hands  of  a poltcrior  purchafer. 


as  in  thofe  of  the  obligee,  his  heir  or  devifee. 

There  was  a Surveyor  of  Lands  in  every  parifli,  27- 
a principal  one  in  each  diRriCt,  and  a greneral  one  in 
each  grand  department.  i heir  principal  functions 
have  been  already  taken  notice  of  In  the  aClions 
concerning  property  of  lands,  their  infpeClion  and 
reports  were  methods  of  trial,  after  ilTuejoined. 

Surveyors  of  Roads,  appointed  in  the  fame  places,  2g. 
had  much  the  fame  authority  concerning  the  tracing  R^^ads. 
and  opening  of  the  new  public  and  private  roads, 
and  t!ie  trial  of  queRions  relating  to  the  fame.  They 
alfo  rated,  every  five  years,  the  propornona]  taflcs 
of  each  planter,  in  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
parifh  roads. 


There  was  alfo  in  every  diRriCl  or  jurifdiCtion,  a 29.  ot 
furveyor  of  Weights  and  Meafures,  who  kept  the  vVeiglusSc 
ftandards,  verified  the  lame,  and  brought  Informa- 
tion  of  frauds  and  deficiencies. 
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The  Parifh  Vicars  might  alfo  be  confidered  as 
civil  officers,  ifl,  As  they  partook  occafionallv  of 
the  fundlions  of  public  notaries,  as  to  wills,  when 
the  notary  Vv  as  not  at  hand,  adly.  As  they  kept 
three  public  regifters,  where  the  baptifms,  mar- 
riages, and  burials  were  recorded.  One  copy  re- 
mained at  the  church  5 one  was  yearly  depofited  at 
the  office  of  the  court ; and  the  other  was  feiit  to 
the  office  at  Verfaiiles.  The  abftrads  of  thofe 
books,  figned  by  the  vicar  or  by  the  regifter  of  the 
court,  were  legal  evidence  of  age,  of  death,  of  filia- 
tion and  defcent,  in  trials. 

LafHy,  I have  mentioned  the  Public  Adminiftra- 
tors,  or  guardians  of  vacant  inheritances. 

In  France,  the  inheritance  of  a man  who  died 
without  heirs  apparent,  devolved  on  the  lord  by 
efcheat  (deflierance).  But,  as  many  perfons  in  the 
colonies  had  their  natural  heirs  in  France,  five  years 
were  allowed  to  them,  that  diey  might  have  tinie  to 
gain  notice,  and  to  put  in  their  claims : So,  where 
there  was  no  executor  appointed,  the  public  guardian 
was  vefted,  for  the  time,  during  which  he  was  ac- 
countable to  the  heirs,  and  afterwards  to  his  majefry, 
as  Icrd  of  the  ifland.  The  property  was  then  fold  ; 
but  ihe  heirs  could  dill  claim  the  proceeds  from  the 
king,  Thefe  officers  were  appointed  by  the  fupe- 
rior  councils  (in  every  one  of  the  ten  diftrife)  with 
proper  fecurides,  and  were  every  year  accountable 
to  the  fame.  This  was  one  of  the  original  privi- 
leges of  thofe  courts.  Thefe  guardians  muH:  flriffly 
conform  to  fettled  rules ; and  could  perform  the 
fundions  of  arrornies,  in  all  the  queflions  relating 
to  their  adminiftration. 

The  guardians  of  wards  were  quite  different  j and 
his  majedy  had  no  interefl:  in  their  property,  as  no 
feodai  fyilem  was  admitted  in  the  colony. 

In  the  largeft  towns,  a Corps  of  miniiferial  police 
was  cftablidied,  more  or  lefs  ccnfiderable,  for  the 
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afliftance  of  the  principal  officers  in  thefe  their  func- 
tions. It  was  compofed  of  infpedlors,  exempts^  bri- 
gadiers and  ferjeants.  They  were  authorized  to 
make  fummary  records  (proces  verbal)  of  delin- 
quencies, and  thus  bring  information  to  the  king’s 
attorney  ; to  arreft  rioters,  perfons  guilty  of  affaiik 
and  battery,  and  thieves  taken  with  mainour.  They 
alfo  were  employed  to  fnmmon  the  parties,  or  con- 
vey them  to  jail,  when  fo  ordered.  They  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  courts.  They  wore  uniforms  and 

arms.  Livies. 

Their  pay  was,-^  Infpedlors,  - 3,000  perann. 
independent  of  I Exempts,  - 1,500 
fome  perquifites  T Brigadiers,  - 1,000 
and  fines,  ^ Serjeants,  - 800 


Marflialfea  was  another  Corps,  much  of  the  fame 
defcription,  formed  in  aid  of  public  jullice,  and 
ferving  on  foot  and  on  horfeback.  It  was  under  the 
authority  both  of  government  and  .of  the  courts, 
which  was  indeed  productive  of  fome  difputes. 

It  was  compofed  of  brigades  of  five  men,  and  a 
brigadier ; an  exempt,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  the  army,  had  the  command  of  two  brigades.  A 
pro\^oft  lieutenant,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  had 
the  fuperior  command  in  the  wffiole  department.  A 
provoft  general,  with  the  rank  of  major,  but  without 
pay,  w'as  only  an  honorary  commander  or  infpeClor, 
and  he  had  no  funClions  relating  to  citizens.  The 
brigades  were  fiatioried,  lefs  or  more  in  number,  in 
the  towns  and  in  fomie  parifliies. 

Their  functions  were  to  w^atch  over  the  genera! 
tranquillity  and  fafety  of  the  roads;  to  arrefc' male- 
factors, and  negroes  wandering  wirhouc  pafiports 
from  their  niaftcrs ; to  affifi  either  in  bringing  the 
perfons  indiCtcd  tojuftice,  or  in  the  execution  of  civil 
and  criminal  judgments ; lafily,  to  inforce  the  col- 
lection 
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Icftion  of  all  dirc6l  taxes,  and  the  execution  of  ^ny 
warrants  and  orders  from  government  or  admini- 

ftiation.  . Livres. 

Their  pay  was^  Provoft  lieutenant,  2,000  per  an. 

Exempts,  - 1,200 

Brigadiers^  - 900 

Privates,  6co  ^ 


They  had  alfo  feme  perquifites,  and  were  fup- 
plied  with  horfes  and  cloathing. 

The  difficulty  of  compofing  properly  thefe  two 
corps  (partly  proceeding  from  the  fcantirefs  of  their 
'p)ay)  Vv'as  fenhbly  felt,  but  unavoidable  in  a country 
where  every  kind  of  honed  induftry  enabled  a com- 
' mon  pei  fon  to  make  confiderable  gain. 

Such  was  the  v/hole  judicial  fyftem,  before  the 
•year  eighty-feven. 

4'  I now  proceed  to  give  a fummary  view  of  re- 
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medies  againit  public  or  private  injuries  j and  nrit 
of  the  latter. 

Some  were  admitted  by  the  operation  of  law,  as 
retainer  and  remitter  \ feme  by  the  a6l  of  parties,  as 
accords  arid  arbitrations.  But  recaption  and  abate- 
ment of  nul Jane e were  fcarcely  tolerated,  from  fear  of 
violence. 

Dijhejfes  and  replevins  were  unknown.  Only 
cattle  trefpaffing,  or  do.mo.ge  feojanty  were  taken  and 
" carried  to  the  public  pound.  A prize-money  or 
forfeit  was  paid,  though  there  were  no  damage  : if 
there  v/as  damage,  an  action  was  open. 

Government  could  not  interfere  in  remedies  of 
irijurjes,  farther  than  in  cafe  of  any  trefpafs,  nui- 
fance,  wade,  or  violent  ejectment.  The  command- 
ing officer  was,  then,  bound  to  caufe  things  to  be 
re-indated,  as  far  as  poffible,  in  their  former  or- 
der, and  to  diredt  the  parties  to  die  for  remedy  in 
com  t. 


For 
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For  every  injury  there  was  certainly  a remedy  ; 
but  our  actions  were  neither  fo  multiplied,  nor  fb 
precife  and  nicely  diferiminated,  as  in  England. 
Our  actions  were  only  divided  into 
Real  actions,  where  the  objedl  was  pofTefTion  or 
property  of  land.  Thefe  were  again  divided  into 
fojfejfory  petitory  aftions;  and,  where  the  plaint- 
iff was  oufiedy  the  defendant  or  ejedlor  could  not 
bring  his  petitory  adtion  (writ  of/ight),  till  the 
prior  adlion  was  decided,  and  fatisfadlion  made. 
Spoil  at  us  ante  omnia  rejlituendus, 

Perfonal  adlions  were  adlions  of  debt,  adtions  for 
damages,  for  fpecific  fatisfadlion,  and  the  like. 

l.aftly,  mixed  adtions  were,  where  poffeflion  and 
damages  were  fued  for,  and  in  other  fimilar  cafes. 
Some  adtions  might  be  indiredt,  as  adion  hypothe- 
cary againft  the  purchafer  of  an  ellace. 

Adlions  were  liable  to  limitations  of  time,  the 
longed  of  which  was  forty  years,  when  perfonal  and 
hypothecary  adlions  were  joined  againft  the  fame 
perfon,  namely  an  heir  to  a real  eftate  of  the  obligee. 
I have  obferved,  that  heirs  and  fucceftbrs  were  liable 
to  debts,  though  not  exprefled  in  the^ obligation, 
but  of  right.  Gerunt  perjonam  defunSii* 

It  feems  that,  as  xhe  Englifh  common  law  has 
complicated  the  adlions,  and  yet  diferiminated  them 
with  great  nicety,  it  has  been  neceffary  that  the 
clerks  of  chancery  fliould  exert  all  their  fkill  to  find 
different  formulas  or  writs  appropriated  to  every 
one  : but  it  feems  alfo,  that  the  taflc  exceeded  their 
ingenuity  as  we  fee,  on  the  one  hand,  that  certain 
adfions  are  em.ployed  in  cafes  to  which  they  do  not 
naturally  belong,  as  trover  and  converfion  inftead  of 
retinue^  and  ejeblment  inftead  of  a writ  of  right ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  multiplicity  of  their 
writs  being  ftill  inadequate  to  all  cafes,  very  extra- 
ordinary fidions  have  been  introduced,  and  the  writ 
of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe  has  been  contrived,  as  a general 
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fupplementj  to  which  fometimes  a per  quod  Is  an- 
nexed. 

Our  fyflcm,  on  the  contrary,  w^as  at  once  plain, 
free  from  fictions,  adequate  to  all  poflible  cafes,  and 
feemed  to  refemble  exactly  the  adions  on  the  cafe. 

Writs  of  chancery  were  neceffary  in  very  few 
inftances ; which  have  been  or  v/iil  be  hinted  at  oc- 
cafionally  (a). 

In  all  cafes,  a petition  was  given  to  the  judge  by' 
the  plaintiff,  fating  the  caje^  and  fuing  for  Juch  and 
Juch  rennedy,  as  pofieffion,  property,  payment,  fpe- 
cifick  reftiiution,  performance  of  any  obligation  or 
damages:  and  it  is  obiervable  that,  whereas,  in 
many  of  tlie  Englifh  actions,  damages  are  the  only^ 
remedy,  though  a more  diredl  one  might  be  given; 
here,  damages  were  only  given,  either  wheie  no 
other  remedy  was  attainable,  or  when  a per  quod 
was  collaterally  proved  ; as,  when  the  plaintiff  had 
fuffered  from  ejeclmenr,  or  non-performance  of  the 
contiadl : then,  he  obtained  the  principal  fatisfac- 
fion,  as  alfo  damages ; of  which  how’-ever  the  courts 
were  very  fparing. 

Upon  the  petition,  the  judge  gave  his  warrant, 
that  the  defendant  be  fummiCned  before  him  at  a 
certain  day. 


^fe.Procefs.  The  complication  of  Procefs,  the  hardfbips  of 
balls  below  and  above,  of  diftrelfes,  attachments, 
capias,  alias,  plurias,  and  outlawries,  were  unknown 
and  quite  ufelefs  in  our  laws. 

I cannot  alfo  help  obferving,  that  the  liberty  of 
the  fubjedl,  which  is  fo  well  guarded  in  the  Britifh 
conflitution  againfl  prerogative,  feems  to  be  much 
trifled  with  by  the  common  law ; whereas,  in 
France,  the  laws  feemed  to  have  fnewn  perfonal 
' liberty  the  greateft  tendernefs,  perhaps  in  am. ends 


(a)  The  councils  fnperlor  were  authorized,  to  grant  thole  writs,  in- 
ftead  of  the  clianceiy.  ' 

for 
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for  Its  being  more  open  to  arbitrary  ftretches  of 
power.  This  inftance  and  fome  others  will  illuf- 
trate  this  obfervation. 

The  defendant  was  fummoned,  in  writing,  by  a 
bailiff,  and  a copy  of  the  petition  and  warrant  was 
given  to  him,  or  left  at  his  houfe. 

If  he,  or  his  attorney,  did  not  appear  on  the  day, 
default  was  given,  with  a continuance ; and,  then, 
if  again  he  did  not  appear,  judgment  was  given,  if 
the  action  appeared  well  grounded.  The  fentence 
was  notified  ; and,  eight  days  after,  execution  might 
be  made  of  the  defendant’s  property,  and  even  he 
might  be  arrefted,  in  proper  cafes. 

But,  during  thefe  eight  days,  the  defendant  might 
put  in  his  cppcfitio^iyby  petition,  againfl:  the  judgment, 
which  was  then  arreiled  of  right.  In  that  plain  me- 
thod, the  danger  of  execution  was  quite  as  effica- 
cious to  force  the  appearance,  as  even  the  hardihip 
of  an  outlawry. 

In  the  inferior  courts,  writs  of  chancery  were  only 
neceffiiry  where  a deed  had  been  cancelled,  for  the  ceiy, ' 
following  caufes  : incapacity,  proceeding  from  age, 
coverture,  imbecility,  violence,  captation,  and  the 
like ; if  a real  eftate  v/as  ffild  for  lefs  than  half  its 
value ; if  a copartner,  or  tenant  in  common,  was 
wronged  in  a partition  of  the  quarter  or  third  of 
his  ffiare. 

Thofe  writs  were  termed  letters  of  refcifion;  they 
direded  the  judge  to  give  remedy,  if  the  cafe  was 
found  to  be  truly  dated.  The  formalities  of  peti- 
tion, warrant,  and  procefs,  were  the  fame. 

The  caufe,  if  not  yet  ready  for  determination, 
was  conlinued  from  day  to  day;  and,  during  this 
continuance,  default  or  nonjuit  might  take  place, 
but  liable  once  only  to  oppoficion. 

I fup.pofe  now  that  both  parties  were  in  earned. 

If  the  qucdlon  was  to  be  determined  in  public? 

audience^ 
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audience y the  counfellors  were  refpecftlvely  heard  Iri 

their  pleadings  and  replies,  till  ilTue  was  joined,  or 
the  judges  enabled  to  determine. 

If  the  queftion  depended  on  a connplication  of 
written  evidence,  as  in  difputes  of  land,  'or  in  ac- 
counts, the  pleadings  w^re  reciprocally  carried  on 
in  writing  (defence,  rejoinder^  rebutter,  &c.);  and, 
then,  one  of  the  judges  made  the  report  of  the  quef- 
tion  and  proceedings,  and  the  court,  privately 
afiembled,-  pafTed  fentence. 

Pleas  were  fpecial,  or  general  and  abfolute,  de- 
clinatory (a)y  dilatory,  or  peremptory.  Pleas  de- 
clinatory muft  have  been  propofed  in  limine  litis. 
Dilatory  before  the  peremptory.  If  thofe  were 
found  grounded,  the  caufe  was  difmiffed  to  the 
competent  judge,  or  the  defendant  releafed  for  the 
prefent  ^ otherwife  there  was  a refpondeat  oufier.  I 
obferve  that  the  irregularities  of  mijnomer  or  depar- 
tUre  and  plufpetilioy  were  little  attended  to.  Seofails 
were  of  right.  The  party,  before  judgment,  might 
amend  his  declaration,  defence,  and  proceedings,  as 
he  pleafed , though  fome  avowals  might  become 
fatal. 

The  judgment  might  be  interlocutory  or  final. 
In  the  firft  cafe  a trial  was  ufually  neceffary. 

39.  Trials.  Interlocutory  iulgment  was  feldom  neceffary, 
when  the  ijjue  was  upon  demurrer. 

If  it  was  of  fa6t,  the  modes  of  trial  were  by 
written  evidence,  or  by  vvitneffes,  (which  dangerous 
method  w-as  much  reftrided).  Agreements  in 
writing  were  required  upon  every  thing  exceeding 
one  hundred  livres  in  value ; and  beyond  it  no  oral 
evidence  could  be  admitted  of.  Yet,  in  fome  in- 
llances  of  mere  fad,  where  no  writing  could  have 
been  ixiade,  trial  by  witneffes  was  unavoidable  ^ and, 

(a)  When  the  court  had  no  cognizance  raiione  materia  or  raUcne 
, domicilii.  Seldom  ratiofic  pcrjoucej  as  ihere  svas  no  priv.lcge  or  commit- 
Umits, 

then, 
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then,  two  unequivocal  were  neceflary.  A coni- 
miflary  of  the  court  was  appointed  for  the  trial,  who 
recorded  it ; and  the  witnefies  might  be  challenged 
propter  incapacitatem,  propter  ciut  propter 

delitium. 

The  fecond  method  of  trial  was  by  inlpedlion,  as 
of  furveyors  of  lands  or  roads,  or  of  artificers,  or 
other  perfons  ficilicd  in  the  objedt  in  queftion,  who 
made  their  report  upon  oath. 

The  laft  mode  of  trial  was  by  wager  oflaWy  al- 
mcfl  always  of  the  delendant. 

In  all  queftions  concerning  Infants  or  wards,  the  40.  jnd^- 
church,  the  public,  the  abfentees,  or  the  king,  the 
attorney  of  his  majefty  (a)  inuft  neceflarily  give  his 
opinion,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  before  Judg- 
ment could  be  pronounced. 

^ After  the  trial,  or^if  no  trial  was  necciTary,  be- 
caufe  the  illlie  was  upon  demurrer,  judgment  was 
given.  It  was  written  by  the  regiflcr  upon  his 
books,  a copy  was  delivered  to  the  party,  who  can  fed 
it  to  be  notified  to  the  other,  who  appealed  ; or  if 
there  was  no  appeal,  execution  was  made,  if  fatis- 
fadfion  was  not  inflantly  tendered. 

In  the  High  Courts,  the  proceedings  v/cre  the  4.7,  i„ 
fame,  except  that  a writ  of  appeal  was  taken  by  the 
appellor,  or  a writ  of  anticipation  by  the  appellee, 
in  confequence  of  which  the  fummoiis  were  notified. 

Here  feven  judges  at  leaft  were  necellary,  and  a 
plurality  carried  the  determination.  If  the  appellor 
was  again  condemned,  he  was  fined  in  twelve  livres 
to  the  king.  The  cofts,  in  all  addons,  were  ad- 
judged to  the  party  who  was  fliccefsful ; but  never 
double  or  treble  coifs. 

1 he  methods  of  Execution  of  civil  fentenccs  were  4^^ 
the  following:  Ejva."ustIoaf^ 

( a)  He  might  alfd  be  p’aintiff  or  defe.’.dan^  ex  cficio. 


Here 
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Here  our  laws  were  ftill  tender  of  the  perfonal 
liberty  of  the  fubjeft;  for,  fo  far  from  permitting  a 
man  to  be  arrefted  in  execution  of  judgm.ent,  on 
the  contrary,  if  he  had  bound  his  perfon  or  body  for 
a debt,  his  bond  was  void  in  that  refpedl,  where  the 
laws  had  not  exprefsly  authorized  'it.  The  cafes 
fpccified  were  bills  of  exchange,  debts  due  to  the 
public  by  receivers  on  account  of  their  truft,  debts 
for  leafes  taken  in  open  court,  when  the  claufe  was 
fo  fpedfied  in  the  record,  debts  due  to  fea  trade  by 
fentences  of  admiralty  courts,  which  the  creditor 
might  alfo  execute  non  ohjlante  appellatione, 
feenrity  for  it. 

The  other  modes  of  execution  were  by  feizure 
and  fale  of  the  debtor’s  goods,  furniture,  money, 
jewels,  cloaths,  cattle,  and  negroe  fervants  (fome  ^ 
effedls  being  however  privileged)  and  by  arreft  of 
his  credits  in  the  hands  of  his  own  debtors.  The  . 
latter  might  alfo  be  provifionally  permitted,  by  the 
original  warrant,  for  rents,  or  where  the  title  was 
authcntical.  ^ 

Real  effates  might  alfo  be  executed  and  fold  with  ! 
the  negroes  and  cattle  upon  them.  But  eflates  i 
being  of  a very  extenfive  and  complicated  nature,  1 
the  formalities  of  the  execution  were  very  nice  and 
intricate;  the  procefs,  as  being  expenfive  and  dif- 
ficult, was  feldom  ever  attempted.  Here  it  mud 
he  owned,  that  our  fyftem  feemed  partial  in  favour  v 
of  the  planters.  But  the  fault  was  rather  afcribable 
to  the  nature  of  things,  than  to  the  laws;  and,  in  ■ 
fpite  of  that,  trade  was  at  letifl;  as  profitable  as  cul- 
ture. ; 

( 

Judgments  in  the  lad  refort  were  never  fufpended;  ; 
but  they  could  be  revet  fed  in  two  manners:  j 

id.  iSy  the  court  itfelf,  after  letters  of  chancery  - 
taken  (lettres  de  requete  civile)  when  a formality 
of  the  law  had  been  violated* 

2dly. 
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2clly.  By  the  fovereign  power  of  his  majefty  in  nis 
council  (voye  the  caflation.) 

In  both  inllances,  the  intrinfickjnftice  of  the  judg- 
ment was  not  confidered.  If  it  was  reverfed  by  the 
flaws  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  record,  another 
trial,  either  in  the  fame  court,  or  in  another  court, 
would  determine  the  queflion.  A time  was  limited. 

The  execution  of  the  judgment  wes  not  fulpended  ; 
but  an  adlion  for  damages,  with  quody  might 
lie,  after  the  final  judgment. 

In  the  firft  inflance,  if  the  civil  requeft  was  re- 
jedled,  the  plaintiff  paid  a fine  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  livres  to  his  majefty. 

I fliall  make  only  fome  curfory  remarks  upon  the 
profccutioa,  trial  and  judgment  of  indidlments  and  Ciown,, 
prefentments,  where  the  Britifh  laws  juftly  boaft  of  a 
great  fuperiority. 

The  party  aggrieved  might  indeed  bring  an  in- 
didfment,  but  only  for  damages’;  and  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  public  wrong  was  fued  for,  only  by  the 
king’s  attorney  and  attorney-general. 

In  capital  cafes,  the  perfon  accufed,  of  whatever 
condition,  might  be  arrefted  from  the  beginning; 
but,  in  indidlments  for  mifdemeanours,  a vagabond 
could  be  committed  in  an  abrupt  manner ; a ci- 
tizen only  after  fummons  and  non-appearance. 

In  capital  cafes,  if  the  perfon  accufed  abfconded 
upon  a non  eft  inventus  y a kind  of  outlawry  took  place, 
and  his  whole*  ellate  was  fequeftered.  He  was  tried  . 
and  judged  by  contumacy y and  executed  in  effigy.  But 
appearance  reverfed  the  whole  trial  and  attainder,  and 
another  trial  was  granted  of  right. 

The  form  and  manner  of  the  trial  feemed  fnock- 
ing.  It  was  fecret.  The  prifoner  was  allowed  no 
council.  He  was  interrogated  in  private,  fometimes 
too  artfully.  He  had  no  copy  of  the  proceedings 
and  indicftment.  He  was,  indeed,  confronted  with 
the  witneffes ; but  he  muft  challenge  them,  and  make 
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his  defence  extempore.  He  was  feldom  pemnlrtccl 
to  bring  evidence  of  his  own;  and  his  oath  of  voyr- 
dire  was  exafted,  though  his  life  was  at  (lake. 

But  every  amends  pofTible  was  made  to  him  on 
the  judgment.  The  body  of  the' crime  mud  be  con- 
ftant.  His^own  confefTion  could  not  condemn  him. 
Non  auditur  perire  volens.  Siifpicion  fet  a witnefs 
afide.  The  fmalleft  flaw  in  the  proceedings  made 
them  void.  Two  witnefies,  univocal,  devifu2Lr\d 
pofitive  upon  any  overt  ad:  were  necefTary.  The 
evidence  w^as  to  be  luce  meridiand  clarior,  A great 
majority  of  the  judges  was  necefTary,  and  the  appeal 
was  of  right. 

The  rack  (queftion)  had  been  fupprefled  by  our 
good  unhappy  king  Levels  XVI. 

I fhall  throw  a veil  over  the  mode  of  execution, 
fometimes  fhocking  andmnbecoming  the  then  cha- 
i a6f:er  of  the  nation.  ’< 

His  majefty  had  the  precious  prerogative  of 
granting  pardon  and  reprieve. 

Such  was  our  whole  judicial  fyftem,  calculated  for 
cheapnefs,  expedition,  and  fafety. 

' In  the  year  1787,  the  minifler  was  unfortunately 
betrayed  into  an  inaufpicious  Alteration.  He  was 
difgufted  at  Tome  inftances  of  oppofition,  from  the 
fuperior  council  of  the  Cape,  againft  an  excep- 
tionable law.  A crafty  attorney-general  of  Port-au- 
Prince  took  advantage  of  that  difpofition,  to  en- 
creafe  his  own  jurifdidion  and  profits ; and  a law 
was  extorted,  by  which  the  two  councils  fuperior 
were  diffolved,  and  one  eftablifhed  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  for  the  whole  colony. 

Independent  of  the  former  falaries,  the  judges 
and  attorney- general  were  allowed  large  fees,  indi- 
re^ly  paid  by  the  parties.  * Public  pleadings  were 
fupprefled  ; more  expenfive  proceedings  in  writing 
were  adopted,  and  the  queftions  were  tried  and  de- 
termined in  private. 

To 


ARTICLE  fir. 

To  leffen  the  inconveniences  which  were  fore- 
feen,  the  inferior  courts  were  allowed  a final  jorif- 
didion  in  caiifes  not  exceeding  nine  thoufand  livres 
in  value ; and  in  judgmenfs  ot  life  and  limb  againll 
flaves.  In  confeciuence,  three  afTiftant  judges  wTre 
added  to  thofe  courts,  and  were  allowed  both  falaries 
and  fees. 

Severe  confequences  w^ere  felt  by  the  colony  in 
general.  The  public  expence  of  falaries  was  greatly 
augmented.  The  parties  were  charged  with  fees 
hitherto  unknown.  The  proceedings  in  wnating 
were  more  expenfive.  Determinations  were  given 
in  the  dark,  inflead  of  being  decided  in  fair  open 
trials.  Lafily,  poor  flaves  were  attainted  for  life, 
without  the  relief  of  an  appeal. 

But,  befides  thofe  general  inconveniences,  the 
north,  from  its  diftance,  felt  others  more  bitterly. 
The  hardfnip  of  going  uxty  or  eighty  leagues  for 
juftice,  under  a burning  climate,  and  through  a 
country  little  pra6licable;  the  danger  of  loling  pa- 
pers and  titles  of  property,  when  fent  by  fea^  or  if  by 
the  poll,  with  an  expence  fo  confiderable,  that  I 
know  of  a fingle  law-fuit  charged  one  thoufand 
livres  on  that  very  account. 

Befidcs,  fome  alterations  became  indifpenfible  in 
the  management  of  the  municipal  duty,  which  wer.^ 
additional  grievances,  and  an  abridgment  of  the 
franchiles  of  that  part  of  the  ifland. 

Thofe  innovations  had  a frightful  effe^l.  They 
offended  the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  and  laid  the 
feeds  of  difeontent,  which,  in  the  begiiining  of  the 
revolution,  fpeedily  broke  out  into  an  open  revolt, 
long  before  the  reft  of  the  colony  was  difturbed. 
Thus,  a foolifh  people  having  feized  upon  all  the 
powers  of  government,  employed  their  firft  attempt 
in  breaking  thofe  new-fangled  laws,  and  in  re-efta- 
bllfliing  the  fuperior  council,  a meafure  wdiich  (ex- 
travagant as  it  was  in  point  of  lawfulnefs)  was 
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confirmed  by  both  the  national  affembly  and  the 
king  ( I !2th  O6tober,  1790.) 

To  return  to  my  fiibjeft:  The  falaries  of  the  whole 
government,  of  the  v/hole  adminiftration  of  the 
courts,  of  phyficians,  furgeons,  and  of  all  other 
civil  officers,  and  the  extraordinary  expences  relat- 
ing to  the  fame,  were  ftated,  in  the  public  accounts, 
as  follows : 


Livres, 


1786 

1,569,046 

12 

1787  - - 

1,630,026 

4 

— 

1783 

2>  1 43,547 

6 

7 

1789  . - 

1,866,468 

13 

1 1 

Total 

7,209,088 

17 

8 

Average  - 

1,802,272 

4 

5 

Art.  iV.  The  different  orders  of  inhabi- 
tants AND  the  population. 

The  principal  diftih6lion  of  our  population  was 
into  that  of  freemen  and  Haves ; and,  among  the 
free,  into  that  of  white  men,  and  people  of  colour. 

Among  the  White,  the  only  legal  diftinflion 
known,  proceeded  from  the  offices  which  certain 
fubjedls  hiled  in  the  government,  adminiftration,  or 
*in  the  courts.  Except  in  the  execution  of  the  re- 
fpedlive  fundlions,  and  in  occupying  a marked  place 
at  church,  fuch  diftindlion  was  little  felt  in  the 
ufual  intercourfe  of  fociety.  In  a rich  country, 
where  fortune  was  the  chief  aim  of  every  individual, 
wealth  had  more  real  weight  than  even  places  of 
trufl:  and  power. 

On  the  other  fide,  as  it  was  a point  of  policy  to 
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render  the  white  colour  generally  refpeflable,  the 
common  people  of  that  defcription,  though  not 
upon  a level  with  gentlemen,  were  ftlll  raifed  much 
above  the  rank  they  held  in  LTance,  and  were  treated 
more  upon  a footing  of  equality. 

Nobility  was  not  altogether  unknown.  Some 
few  families  had  their  titles  remftered  in  the  records 
of  the  fuperior  councils,  which,  however,  could  not 
be  done  without  an  exprefs  order  from  the  mini- 
fler,  given  after  enquiry  made,  by  the  king’s  ge- 
nealogid,  into  the  genuinnefs  of  the  titles ; and, 
though  tides  are  wantonly  allumed  by  many  creoles 
(a  foolidi  fancy  which  feems  rather  to  have  en- 
creafed  fmce  the  revolution)  yet  no  gentleman  could 
qualify  himfelf  fo  much,  as  to  affume  the  title  of 
efquire,  in  public  deeds,  except  the  actual, officers 
of  goyemnnent,  unlefs  his  family  titles  were  pro- 
perly regiftered.  Laws  exifted,  prohibiting,  under 
fevere  penalties,  any  indulgence  upon  this  point  to 
notaries,  recorders,  vicars,  and  other  public  officers  ; 
but,  even  after  this,  tliele  regiftered  families  had  not 
any  privilege  over  the  other  fubjedis  worth  being 
taken  notice  of. 

The  planters,  undoubtedly,  bore  the  firft  rank; 
and  this  was  graduated  according  to  their  fortune 
and  eftablifhments.  The  moft  wealthy,  however, 
feldom  lived  upon  their  eftates,  rather  chooftng  to 
fpend  their  fortunes  in  the  luxuries  and  pleafures 
which  the  capital  offered  them.  Their  eftates  were 
in  the  mean  time  managed  by  attornies,  honeft 
perhaps,  but  poor  and  interefted  j the  confequence 
of  which  was,  that  the  colonial  intereft  in  the  coun- 
try, as  v/ell  as  in  the  towns,  was  in  the  liands  of 
I^erfons,  who  minded  it  very  much  lefs  than  the 
care  of  their  own  fortunes.  Public  fpirit  thus  gave 
place  to  egotifm  and  felfiffinefs  ; and  the  influence 

( a)  Nobility  here  does  not  fjgnify  Peerage^  which,  in  England,  is 
xhc  uiiial  meaning  of  th«  word  mbility.  The  acceptation  is  more  general. 
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of  the  rich  planters,  which  might  perhaps  have  op- 
pofed,  in  lome  meafure,  the  progrefs  or  the  effecls 
of  the  revolution,  was  entirely  lod. 

In  general,  political  writers  think  of  nothing  fo 
much  as  of  a great  population  in  a country.  In  a 
colony  like  Saint  Domingo,  every  individual,  who 
is  not  neceflfary  or  ferviceable"  to  culture,  is  a 
nuifance ; and,  v/here  the  principal  works  can  only 
be  carried  on  by  flaves,-  a great  population  of 
whites  is  by  no  means  necefTary.  Honed  mer- 
chants, tradefmen,  and  artificers,  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged ancT  confidered  as  next  to  planters ; but 
idle  men,  as  affording  bad  examples,  and  teach- 
ing corruption,  fhould  not  be  fuffered.  The  co- 
lonial fyffem  was,  no  doubt,  too  indulgent  in  this 
refpe(ff.  Multitudes  of  vagabonds,  fcattered  over 
the  ifland,  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  deluged 
the  towns.  Gangs  of  rioters  appeared  in  fwarins, 
as  if  from  under  the  ground.  They  menaced  and 
overawed  the  honed  w^ell-meaning  citizens,  and 
combined  for  the  dedrudtion  of  government,  order, 
and  of  courfe  of  the  colony  itfelf, 

2.  People  By  People  of  Colour  areunderdood  flaves  eman-' 
of  Colour,  cipated,  the  fevxral  degrees  of  their  offspring  free 
by  birth,  as  negroes,  mulattoes,  carteroons,  mon- 
grels, &c. 

This  clafs  of  people  has  been  remarked  to  en- 
creafe,  with  a degree  of  rapidity  far  exceeding  that 
' of  any  other  kind  of  population  in  the  Wed  Indies. 
They  have  an  advantage  of  native  affimilation  with 
climate,  over  European  whites  ; and  of  a life  of 
lefs  labour,  of  better  feeding,  and  of  certain  other 
moral  caufes  over  the  flaves ; add  to  wTich,  that 
they  are  recruited  yearly  by  the  incontinence  of  the 
whites,  and  by  new  emancipations. 

^ Such  an  intermediate  clafs  of  people,  enjoying  li- 
l3erty  and  the  rights  of  citizens,  connedled  with 
flaves  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  familiarity,  with 
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the  whites  by  the  more  feeble  bonis  of  grati- 
tude, ought  to  have  been  an  obje6t  of  particular 
attention  with  the  lemflature.  The  laws  which  de- 

o 

terniined  their  political  condition,  ought  to  have 
been  framed  upon  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
bed  colonial  fyftem  capable  of  exifting.  It  might 
be  expelled  that  this  fyftem  would  be  revealed  to 
the  people  by  experience,  in  procefs  of  time,  and 
that  opinions  would  conform  to  it,  from  the  in- 
fluence of  intereft,  and  of  true  political  views ; but, 
if  thofe  opinions  are  at  variance  with  the  laws, 
ujiion,  fubmlftion,  and  public  order,  muft  be  in 
danger. 

Our  laws  were  defedlive  in  this  point,  for  this 
reafon,  that  they  were  framed  at  a period  too  early. 
The  firft,  namely,  the  cdi6l  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth, enafled,  in  the  year  1685,  the  black  code, 
when  the  French  colonies  were  ftill  in  the  cradle ; 
and  the  true  colonial  fyftem,  unrevealed  by  expe- 
rience, was  a general  regulation  of  police  for  thofe 
new  fettlements.  Among  many  other  articles,  it 
regulated  the  condition  and  ufage  of  the  flaves; 
the  liberty  or  power  of  emancipating,  and  the  ftate 
or  condition  of  the  individuals  emancipated.  It 
entitled  fuch,  and  ftill  more  their  offspring,  to  all 
the  franchifes  and  privileges  of  other  citizens,  bind- 
ing them  only  to  pay  great  refpe6i:  to  their  old 
mafters,  and  to  the  families  of  their  mafters.  Many 
articles  of  the  civil  law  were  adopted.  The  fa- 
culty of  emancipating  was  granted  to  the  mafters, 
in  fo  abfolute  and  unlimited  a manner,  that  even 
minors  under  age  were  not  excepted  ; further,  a 
Have  appointed  executor  of  his  mafter,  or  guardian 
of  his  children,  was  emancipated  of  right  at  the 
fame  time : but  the  mafter  who  emancipated  a 
flave,  was  not  bound  to  m,ake  a provifion  for  main- 
tenance. A flave  taken  in  w'edlock  by  a free  per- 
fon,  with  the  mafter’s  confent,  was  emancipated  of 
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right,  and  that  privilege  was  extended  to  the  baf- 
tards  of  any  werich ; as,  by  the  P'rench  laws,  baf- 
tards  WTre  legitimated  per^  JuhJequeits  matrlmcnium. 
Though  concubinage  between  the  mailers  and  their 
(laves  was  prohibited  (a  provifion,  the  execution  of 
which  is,  in  a great  meafure,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  magillrate)  the  mailer  was  -formally  permitted 
to  marry  his  (lave ; at  the  fame  time,  the  property 
which  the  emancipated  (laves  and  people' of  colour 
might  acquire,  by  any  title,  was  not  limited ; and 
thofe  born  of  the  aforefaid  connexions,  mio-ht  in- 
" herit  all  the  eftates  of  their  fathers.  The  French 
laws,  indeed,  re(lri6led  the  bequeds  m.ade  to  ballards 
in  general ; but,  as  that  rellridtion  was  not  extended 
to  conveyances  inter  vivoSy  and  as  (Irangers  could 
bequeath  any  thing  to  baftards,  the  law  v/as  eafily 
evaded,  either  diredlly  by  gifts,  or  indiredly  by  ufes 
and  trufis,  and  by  deeds  of  fak.  Thus,  a mailer 
could  emancipate  all  his  negroes  j he  could  marry 
his  Have,  and  emancipate  at  once  both  her  and  her 
children,  who  became  entitled  to  his  inheritance. 
Any  one  could  buy  his  concubine,  and  eiPjancipate 
her  and  her  offspring  by  wedlock. 

Ilowever,  the  mark  impreffed  by  nature  upon 
people  of  colour,  and  the  political  neceffity  of  keep- 
ino:  thc:n  in  a (late  of  inferioritv  to  the  whites, 
which  is  univerfally  adopted  by  all  nations  in  their 
colonies,  were  felt  and  had  their  effhcl  in  the  public 
opinion.  At  the  fame  time,  the  numbers  of  eman- 
cipated Haves,  and  of  the  people  of  colour,  multi' 
plied  at  a prodigious  rate.  Their  foi  tunes  and  their 
confcqueniial  pride  ill-fuited  with  inferiority  of  con- 
dition. Some  of  them  educated  in  France,  had 
acquired  ail  the  accomplilhments  wliich  their  na- 
tures, alhlled  with  every  means  of  expence,  w^ere 
.capable  of  leceiving,  and  had  imbibed  a fenfe  of 
equality,  in  a fee  intercourfe  there  v;ith  perfons  of 
rank.  The  neceffity  of  amending  the  defeds  of  a 
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premature  law  was  felt,  but  a bKnd  refpeft  for  the 
memory  of  its  author,  did  not  permit  to  annul  it  j 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  too  late  to  ftrike  the  evil  at  the 
root.  ^ 

The  power  of  emancipating  was  abridged,  upon 
the  following  principles:  ifl.  Emancipation  was 
deemed  to  be  the  reward  ofhoneft  fcrvice,  not  the 
falary  ofproihtution  ; the  lot  of  faithful  fervants,  noi; 
that  of  concubines  and  baftards.  Befides,  mafters 
had  only  the  right  of  giving  up  their  property  in  the 
Have,  but  admifTion  into  the  rank  and  privileges  of 
citizens  was  a matter  of  prerogative,  and  the  king’s 
grant  of  liberty  was  nccefiary,  as  well  as  the  mafters 
manumiflion.  2diy.  As  to  'people  of  colour,  the 
courts  adopted,  more  ftridtly,  thefyftem  of  abridging 
the  bequefts  made  to  baftards,  in  the  limits  of  mere 
maintenance  or  annual  alimony.  3dly.  Several  re- 
gulations, alfo,  declared  the  people  of  colour  un- 
qualified for  the  military  rank  of  officers,  and  for 
civil  employments  of  pov/er  and  truft.  They  were 
forbidden  to  take  the  furnames  of  the  white  families 
to  which  they  had  originally  belonged;  and  they 
muft,  in  their  deeds  and  a6lions,  aflume  the  qualifi- 
cations indicative  of  their  degree  of  colour. 

The  firft  provifion  was  eafily  evaded  by  the  par- 
tiality of  the  fathers.  Then  the  governor  and  in- 
tendant  for  the  time  being,  (1776)  fancied  that  a 
large  diferetionary  tax  laid  upon  the  emancipations 
would  be  an  effectual  check ; but  it  only  ferved  to 
Ihut  the  gate  againft  poor  honeft  fervants,  who 
could  not  afford  the  tax;  but  left  it  open  to  concu- 
bines and  baftards,  w'ho  w^anted  not  the  means  to 
pay  it.  Nay,  the  tax  and  lawful  emancipation 
were  evaded  by  very  fliameful  pradtices.  Some 
vagabond  w'as  bribed  to  marry  the  wench,  and  to 
legitimate  the  baftards,  and  after  wedlock  v/as  no 
more  heard  of.  The  fecond  provifion  was  but  a 
very  inadequate  check  to  the  wealth  of  people  of 
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colour.  T he  laft  was  more  efFe6i:ual ; but  it  had 
a very  bad  effedl.  As  the  law  of  1685  never 
abolifhed,  the  people  of  colour  always  looked  back 
to  it.  They  confidercd  all  abridgments  of  the  j 

privileges  granted  by  it,  as  an  inconfiftency  and  a i 

grievance;  and  their  diffarisfadion  prepared  them  j 
for  that  raonftrous  part  which  they  haveaded  in  the  ’ j 
■ revolution.  ; 

Upon  the  whole,  one  cannot  help  obferving,  that  ^ 
, the  frame  and  conftitution  of  our  colonies  mull  be 
delicate,  when  the  mixture  of  our  })opuIation,  and 
the  regard  to  their  fafety,  beget  political  principles,  } 
and  require  pofitive  laws,  in  dired  contradidion  to  ' j 
the  pa{lk)ns  and  natural  affedions  of  men.  This  I 

is  perhaps  a lurking  feed  of  dettrudion, . which  1 

cannot  fail  to  germinate  fooner  or  later,  if  all  the  -j 

wifdom  of  the  legiilator  is  not  from  the  beginning,  j 

and  v/ithout  intermiflion,  applied  to  keep  it  under. 

It  is'indifputable,  that  people  of  colour  muft  be  kept 
in  a ftate  of  inferiority,  with  wdiich  great  property  is, 
here,  more  inconfiftent  than  any  where  elfe.  It  may 
only  be  allowed,  that  it  is  by  no  means  neceflary  or 
proper,  that  it  be  perpetual  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration. When  nature  has  walhed  out  from  their 
countenances  all  the  marks  of  their  origin,  laws 
ihould  then  ceafe  to  diftinguifl'i,  and  they  fhould 
be  generally  confidered  as  whites,  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes ; a provifion,  the  advantages  of  which 
would  be  as  material  as  they  are  obvious. 

I return  to  the  fyhcm  exifting  before  1789. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  people  of  colour  w'ere 
liable  to  no  difcrimination,  for  red  refs  of  private  j 
injuries,  and  in  the  profecntion  of  mildemeanours  1 
and  crimes,  for  or  againft;  and  however  natural  it  ’] 

might  be  for  judges  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  \ 

their  own  colour,  they  made  no  difference.  On  the  ^ 
other  liand,  people  of  colour  were  kept  at  great 

diftancc  by  planters  and  inhabitants  of  education ; 
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but  they  were  treated  by  them  with  Indulgence  and 
even  civility.  They  were,  in  general,  alfo  them- 
felves  very  feldom  wanting  either  in  refpe6l  towards 
perlbns  of  that  defcription,  or  in  obedience  to  go- 
vernment, and  even  in  zeal  for  the  public  fervice;- 
and  being  confined  to  mechanical  trades,  a great 
number  became  very  ufeful  by  their  induflry  and 
vigilance.  If  they  fuffered  any  ill  ufage,  it  was  from 
the  lowed  clafs  of  whites,  who,  after  entering  into 
familiarity  with  them,  and  often  living  at  their  ex- 
pence, were  ,apt  to  claim  their  fuperiority,  and  ta- 
exert  it  with  infolence,  if  any  difpute  happened.  I 
fhall  mention  again  the  people  of  colour,  in  the  ar- 
ticle concerning  the  militia. 

The  Slaves  of  all  colours  were  the  lowed  clafs  of 

t 

our  population.  The  laws  allowed  them  no  civil 
right-.  Whatever  they  pofleired  was  dridtly  their 
mader’s  property,  though  the  rnaders  were,  in  that 
refpe^f,  more  indulgent  than  the  law.  The  redrefs 
of  their  injuries,  was  rather  a right  belonging  to  the 
rnaders  than  their  own ; ^but,  in  criminal  indidments^ 
they  were  tried  exadly  as  the  whites,  chiefly  before 
the  laws  of  1787,  which  I have  m.entioned. 

What  I have  faid  in  the  4th  chapter  of  this  work, 
will  make  any  further  details  on  the  ufage  they  met 
from  their  rnaders  unnecelTary.  However,  fome 
general  obfervations  may  be  taken  notice  of. 

Much  has  been  faidagaind  flavery  in  latter  times; 
and  great  debates  have  been  carried  on  by  writers, 
upon  the  quedion,  whether  negroes  and Jlaves  can  or 
cannot  he  dijpenjed  with^  in  our  Jettlements  in  the  IVeJi: 
Indies?  I believe  that  the  bed  reafonings,  as  well 
as  local  and  hidorical  knowledge,  have  afeertained 
the  following  points;  and  it  may  he  boldly  afferted, 
that  the  fatal  trials  made  fince  the  French  revolution, 
fet  them  beyond  contradidion, 

id.  The  colonies  are  a fource  of  wealth  and  of 

articles 
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articles  of  confumpdon,  which  the  European  powers 
and  nations  can  no  longer  difpenie  with. 

2diy.  The  tropical  climates  are  fuch,  that  no  other 
men,  than  negroes,  can  bear  the  hardhiips  of  culture 
in  thofe  fettle  men  ts. 

3clly.  The  habitual  and  local  wants  of  our  negroes 
are  fo  limited,  the  country  affords  them  with  fuch 
abundance  and  facility,  their  natural  indolence  is  fo 
great,  that  it  is  only  in  a Hate  of  flavery  that  any  la- 
bour, or  at  leaft  fufficient  labour,  may  be  exadced  • j 
from  diem.  ; 

It  has  been  imagined  by  fome,  that  the  plough  \ 
might  be  employed  in  the  culture  of  the  fugar-cane  J 
with  great  advantage 5 and,  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  our  eftates,  they  have  fancied  that,  by  means 
ofpr,  a number  of  hands,  chiefly  flaves,  might  be 
faved. 

The  ufe  of  the  plough  is  known  in  our  culture, 

It  has  been  employed  in  fugar  eftates,  ufefully,  in  J 
breaking  Hiff  grounds,  and  in  making  the  work  of 
digging  and  planting  more  eafy;  and  there  is  little  j 

doubt  but,  had  it  been  capable  of  being  carried  ? 

further,  it  had  been  fo;  as  our  planters  are  by  no  * \ 
means  unfkilfiil  or  unattentive  in  Iparing  hand  la-  I 
boiir  : but  canes  require  to  be  planted  in  wide  deep  . 
holes,  which  the  plough  cannot  make.  The  labour  • r 
of  weeding,  (in  a country  where  wild  vegetation  is  1 

exuberant)  and  the  immenfe  toil  of  the  crops  and  :• 

manu failure,  would  llill  require  the  fame  number  ; 

of  hands;  for  then  every  other,  work  is  fufpended. 

Befldes,  writers  have  only  confidered  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fugar-cane,  without  attending  to  the 
other  cultures ; though,  in  fadt,  as  neceffary,  and  more 
cxtenfive  and  profitable.  Yet  after  what  I have 
faid  in  this  work,  I have  no  need  to  prove  that 
the  fervice  of  the  plough  -is  impradicable  in  our 
mountains,  and  in  our  works,  where  the  crops  and 

weedings 
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weedings  require  alfo  fpeedy  work  and  numerous 
hands. 

Thole  points  fettled,  it  only  remains  to  provide, 
that  the  ufage  of  Daves  be  as  humane  as  poOible, 
without  impairing  their  dependance  and  fubmif- 
fion. 

1 am  far  from  boalHng  of  any  fuperiority,  in  this 
refpedl,  on  the  fide  of  French  planters.  However, 
the  Author  of  the  Inquiry  Into  the  Caufesofthc 
Wealth  of  Nations,  (who  here  cannot  be  fufpedled  of 
national  partiality,)  allows  there  is  5 and  his  remarks, 
upon  the  influence  of  different  governments,  are 
judicious.  It  is  exadlly  true,  that  the  power  of  the 
mafter  lies  here  under  the  controul  of  the  courts, 
and  of  the  governor;  and  that  exprefs  laws,  even 
in  latter  times,  had  reftridled  it  within  proper 
bounds. 

However,  though  prefentments  have  been  brought 
and  profecuted  againfl:  mailers,  in  very  heinous  in- 
fiances,  even  fo  late  as  in  17 By,  that  check  was  very 
feldom  put  in  practice,  kil  fubmiffion  fliould  be 
impaired. 

But  more  obvious  and  gentle  caufes  had  pro* 
duced  great  effedl.  It  is  certain  that,  in  early  times, 
the  ufage  was  much  harder.  But  as  the  principles 
of  humanity  have  gained  ground,  as  the  planters 
have  become  more  eafy  in  their  circumftances,  as 
the  market  price  of  negroes  has  gradually  rifen  to 
an  exceffive  height,  the  condition  of  flavcs  has  be* 
come  more  and  more  comfortable.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, alfo,  their  fervice  has  been  more  hearty,  the 
annual  population  has  been  encreafcd.  This  was 
an  additional  encouragement  to  good  ufage ; and, 
by  degrees,  things  came  to  that  fituation  which  1 
have  faithfully  defcribed;  a fituation,  by  far  happier 
than  the  natural  date  of  the  negroes  in  their  own 
country;  a fituation  (I  beg  leave  to  add)  in  many 
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refpefts  preferable  to  that  of  mod  of  the  poor  pea^ 
fants  of  Europe. 

I have  already  obferved,  that  the  fubnniflion  of 
our  flaves,  and  the  tranquillity  of  our  illand,  were 
never  diftnrbedi  which  was  not  the  cafe  in  other  ' 
colonies.  I have  aifo  hinted  at  one  efiential  caufe 
of  that  difference,  the  form  of  our  p^overnment 

CJ* 

exadlly  refembiing  the  oeconomy  of  our  eftates. 
'I‘he  uniting  of  humanity  and  fteadinefs  in  domeftick 
difeipline,  with  great  ftriclnefs  and  rigour  in  publick  # 
police,  was  another  caufe  of  great  effedl.  The  i 
great  towns  are,  in  general,  fources  and  fchools  of  j 
corruption.  If  the  magiflrate  is  renafs  and  negli- 
' gent,  if  drunkennefs,  mobs,  riots,  faucinefs  of  ne-  i 
groes,  are  fulfered  in  towns  ; while  in  plantations 
difeipline  is  overftrained,  and  ufage  hard ; even  if  I 
they  are  heady,  as  they  ought  to  be,  fubmifhon  and  ■ 
tranquillity  muft  needs  be  precarious.  ; 

4 Popii-  remains  (to  make  this  article  complete)  to  give  ' 

lation.  an  idea  of  the  whole  Population  of  the  ifland^  at 
different  periods,  and  in  its  principal  divifions,  as 
far  as  it  may  be  afeertained  by  the  public  returns. 

r 1784  - - 20,229 

Whites  - -<  1788  - ■ - 27,717 

(.1789  - 30,831 

N.  B.  The  troops,  artillery,  marflialfea,  police 
corps,  mariners  belonging  to  French  trade,  ccafters, 
and  people  who,  having  no  negroes,  gave  no  returns, 
were  not  included  in  the  above  number. 


r 1784  - 

- 13.257 

People  of  colour  <1788 

21,848 

i 1789  - 

24,848 

N.  B.  A dill  greater  number,  who  had  no  pro- 

perty  or  negroes,  are  not  included, 
given. 

no  return  being 

• 

Slaves 
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r 1784  - - 297,079 

Slaves  - - -<  1788  - - 405,528 

i 1789  - - 434>4-9 

N.  B.  Ic  mufi;  not  be  imagined,  that  this  Teem- 
ing  great  encreafe  of  population  was  altogether  real. 
Some  planters  had  the  indelicacy  to  fereen  a part 
of  their  negroes,  and  that  cheat  was,  in  a great 
meallire,  prevented  by  the  vigilance  and  feverity  of 
M.  De  Marbois,  the  laid  intendant,  a man  of  great 
capacity  and  zeal  for  the  public  good;  fo  that  it 
mufl:  be  taken  only  that  the  lafl  returns  were  more 
accurate,  though  not  yet  entirely  fo. 

Upon  the  bed  probabilities,  the  population  of  the 
colony  in  the  year  1789,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  about 

, r Whites  - - 40,000 

1789.  - - -<  People  of  colour  32,000 

I Slaves  - - 500,000 


■ Now  the  following  is  the  comparative  review  of 
population,  in  the  three  great  departments  or  divi- 
fions  of  the  colony,  after  the  returns. 


1789. 

. Whites --Weft 

“ 12,798' 

1 

North 

- 1 1,996 

r 30,831. 

South 

- 6,037  J 

1789. 

People 
colour  - 1 

12,962'] 

- 

!>  24,848. 

South 

- 6,476] 

i 

1789. 

- Slaves — Weft 

- 192,9*51 ’] 

1 

North 

- 164,656  ! 

‘434,429. 

South 

- 76,812] 

N.  B.  The  general  population  in  the  fouth  was 
comparatively  frnaU.  That  of  the  people  of  colour 

was 
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was  much  lels  in  the  north.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that 
thefe  were  individually  richer  in  the  weft  and  fouth, 
than  in  the  north. 

0 

Art.  V. — Revenue  and  Taxes. 

Among  the  revenues,  there  exifted  fome  which 
were  merely  contingencies  of  prerogative.  Others 
were  real  taxes,  'either  dire6t  or  indiredf.  Some 
of  thefe  were  appropriated  to  the  general  ex- 
pences  of  the  colony,  fome  to  the  private  expences 
of  the  grand  departments,  and  fome  only  to  the 
expences  of  a parifh.  Laftly,  fome  public  receipts 
>were  of  a peculiar  nature,  neither  revenue  nor  taxes, 
but  only  depofits  for  certain  deftined  purpofes.  I 
fliall  more  circumftantially  explain  this  divifion  of 
revenue,  as  -ftated  in  the  colonial  accounts,  for  the 
four  years  preceding  the  revolution  ] and  firft. 

Section  I,— Prerogative  Revenues, 

The  rights  of  demefne  were  inherent  in  the 
prerogative  of  his  majefty,  either  as  king  or  as  lord  . 
of  the  ifland.  But  he  had  moft  gracioufly  refigned 
them  to  the  ufe  of  the  colony. 

They  confifted  of  eftrays,  fines,  wrecks,  treafures  | 

troves,  forfeitures  of  attainder,  efeheats  of  inheri-  j 

tances  of  aliens  (a)  ‘y  of  inteftate  baftards,  and  of  j 

men  abfolutely  without  heitvS,  and  alfo  inteftate.  j 

A receiver  was  appointed  by  the  intendant  for  j 

five  years,  in  each  of  the  ten  jurifdidions.  He  j 

was  accountable  to  the  intendant  i but  he  was  alfo  ; 

I 

1 

(a)  Droit  cC  Auhahie.  In  Frarxe,  feveral  treaties  made  with  foreign  . ’ 
nations  had  exempted  them.  But,  when  they  had  no  colonies,  that  ' 
exemption  was  not  extended  to  this  iiland.  Naturalization  and  legiti- 
mation were  in  the  king’s  prerogative.  Aliens  naturalized  could  not 
Ilri611y  be  agents  for  trade,  but  this  was  not  much  attended  to  in 
praddice.  Baftards  were  not  legitimated  to  all  intents  and]  purpofes, 
without  the  exprefs  confent  the  lawtul  heirs  of  the  father  and 
mother. 

^ ~ fworn 
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yworn  in  and  bound  to  give  proper  fecuritles  for 
his  receipts  in  the  Kings  courts. 

The  charges  agaihft  the  monies  of  demefne, 
'were  the  debts  and  cofts  of  efcheated  and  forfeited 
inheritances,  and  other  tofts ; the  fniall  comrnif- 
fion  or  falary  of  the  receiver ; the  maintenance 
"of  jails  5 the  price  of . eftrayed  cattle  or  runaway 
'negroes,  claimed  within  the  limited  time  by  thti 
bwners,  the  fame  having  been  previoufly -fold,  at  a 
limited  time,  at  public  autlion  in  court ; alfo  feveral 
expences  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  particu- 
larly as  inditlments,  were  profecuted  at  the  king’s 
charge. 

Cv  / ' ... 

N.  B.  This  receiver  was  intrufted  with  another’ 
receipt  not  very  confiderable,  appropriated  to  keep 
In  repair  the  houfes  where  the  courts  fat.  It  was 
levied,  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  price 
of  negroes,  cattle,  and  other  things  fold  at  public 
auction,  at  the  bar  of  the  inferior ' courts. 


Receipts. 

Expences. 

Siirp! 

us. 

L. 

S.  D. 

L. 

s. 

D. 

L. 

s. 

Di 

7H6  7 

787  j 

560,358 

0 2 

326,033 

3 

.9 

34,340 

16 

5 

•788 

780,301 

12  10 

702,382 

2 

5 

77>9^9 

10 

5 

789 

808,364 

6 7 

766,115 

9 

1 i 

42,248 

16 

8 

I have  already  mentioned  the  tax  laid  upon  z.  Eman- 
emancipations.  A fingle  receiver  for  the  whole 
colony  was  appointed  by  the  intendant,  to  whom 
he  was  accountable,  and  bound  to  give  fccurity. 


Slaves  emancipated.  Taxes. 

In  the  years  1785  - - 55^.  - Unknown. 

1786  - . 365  • ^'.523,42; 

1787  - - 275  - - 463,025 

1788  - . 297  - - S47»^92 

1759  - - 2.-6  - - 465,266 

1725 


(a)  In  this  and  In  all  the  following  lecaipts, 
preceding  years  are  included. 


s 


the  furplufes  of  the 

From 
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From  this  funj  were  paid  the  penfions  allowed 
,,by  government,  for  encouragement  of.  population, 
of.  1,200  liy res  a year  to  the  white  fathers  of  twelve 
living  children,  and  of  i,ooo  livres  to.  the  people 
of.colour  j fome. gratuities  and  indemnities;  feme 
expences  .of  public, works,-  as.  fountains,  &c.  the 
botanical  garden  eftabliflied  at  Port-au-Prince,  See, 


1786  \ 

1787  J 

1788- 

1789 

. .fc  1,,  — f ■■  ■■■■ 

' Fvcceipts. 

Expences. 

-•  Surplui. 

Tj  » S • D # 

1,4.02,502  7 4 

654,908  10  ' 8 
717,396  6 6 

...  ' fj*  S*  D* 

^350*^59  II  10 

651,249  9 '2 

711,169  16  5 

L * S f 13  • 

51,642  15  6 

3>659  I 6 
6,226  10  I 

‘ • . ... 

3.  General  There  was  a fingle  general  ilock  of  demefne, 
Fuad,  where  a receiver  was  appointed  by  ^ the  intendant, 
■and  accountable  to  him,  and  where  the  following 
receipts  were  lodged : 

[ft.  All  the  furplus  of  the  preceding  monies. 

2dly.  The  rents  of  all  the  royal  ferry  boats,  and 
of  the  principal  fliambles,  when  let  to  farm  at 
public  audtion. 

jdly.  The  fent  of  poftage.  The  poft  office  was 
• farmed  at  home,  and  managed  here,  for  the  farmer’s 
account,  under  the  infpedion  of  the  intendant. 

4thly.  The  rent  of  the  playhoufe  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  belonging  to  his  majehy.  That  at  the 
Gape  was  the  property  of  a'private  gentleman. 

5thly.  The  proceeds  from  the  Tale  of  inheritances, 

, managed  by  the  public  adminiftrators,  not  claimed 
within  five  years  ; but  'the  proceeds  ftill  claimable 
by  the  heirs  at  law,  if  there  were  any. 

The  expenccs  were,  fome  particular  falaries,  fome 
public  works,  the  proceeds  of  inheritances  claimed 
by  heirs,  the  expences  of  poflage,  of  printing,  of 
paper,  books,  quills.  Sec,  for  the  offices  of  admi- 
Q niftration 
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iiiflratlon  and  government,,  and  fome  cafual  ad- 
vance to  the  feveral  receivers  of  demefne. 


Receipts, 

E<pence$. 

Surplus. 

1j  • S • D • 

L.  S.  D. 

L.  S.  D. 

1750  # 
1787  f 

i>239,836  19  9 

1,079,950  19  7 

159,886  0 2 

1788 

i;i7i,293  0 7 

1,131,658  I 11 

39,634  18  8 

1789 

667>773  13  S 

1 

663,033  7 3 

4,740  6 5 

Section  II. — DepofUes. 

I,  (hall,  in  a more  proper  place,  give  the  hiftory  4*  Foveign 
of  the  foreign,  trade  of  St.  .Domingo.  Some  par- 
. ticular  cuftoms  were  levied  upon  it,  for  importa-  Fund, 
tions  and  exportations and  there  was,  in  each  of 
the  three  principal  places,  where  foreigners  were 
admitted,  a receiver  of  the  fame,  appointed  by  the 
intendant,  and  accountable  to  him,  together  with 
two  commiffioners  of  the  fuperior  council. 

The  expences  of  this  fund  were  the  falaries  of 
different  officers,  employed  at  the  office  or  cufboni 
houfe  eflabliffied  for  this  purpbfej  and  the  furplus 
was  remitted  home,  for  certain  premiums,  for  the 
encouragement  of  French  importation  of  faked  fiffi  ; 
fo  that  this  fund  was  only  a depofite. 


Receipts. 

. ' 

Salaries. 

Remittances. 

L.  S. 

D. 

L.  S. 

D. 

L. 

s, 

D. 

1786 

250,553  14 

0 

95,085  8 

4 

155,468 

5 

8 

1787 

291,178  I 

5 

99,323  12 

6 

191,854- 

8 

1 1 

1788 

459,079  14 

3 

112,397  6 

0 

446,682 

8 

3 

1789 

576.7>5  9 

6 

177,698  10 

8 

459,016 

18 

10 

When  a maker  carried  v/ith  him,  or  fent,  a Have  5.  Con- 
to  France,  he  was  bound  to  conhgn,  into  the  hands 
of  the  treafurer  of  the  marine  fund,  three  thouland 

S 2 livres. 
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Invalids. 


7* 

Seamen, 
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livres,  as  a fecurity,  forfeitable,  if  the  Have  did  not 
return  in  a limited  time.  If  he  returned,  the  fum 
was  reimburfed. 


Receipts. 

Reimburfemenis. 

■ — ^ 

Surplus 

17867 
1787  J 

L. 

I 5 3, SCO 

L. 

70,500 

L. 

82,500 

1788 

184,500 

8 1 ,000 

103,1^00 

17459 

256,300 

100,000 

0 

0 

• There  was  a ftoppage  of  four  deniers  per  livre, 
upon  all  military  pay  and  falaries  paid  out  of  the 
marine  fund  (which  I am  going  to  mention)  for 
the  fupport  of  invalid  foldiers  and  mariners  in  the 
king’s  fervice,  and  Vv'hich  was  remitted  home. 


Receipts. 

Remittances. 

L. 

s. 

D. 

L. 

S. 

D, 

1786 

204,766 

1 

9 

204,766 

I 

9 

1787 

21  1,041 

1 

4 

2 l 1,041 

I 

4 

1788 

I 

2 

153,131 

1 

2 

1789 

175,103 

H 

3 

0 

3 

When  any  French  trading  fhip  was  difmantled 
in  the  ifland,  the  wages  due  to  the  crew  were  fet- 
tled, and  depcfited  in  the  hands  of  the  commifTary 
charged  with  that  department,  to  be  fent  home 
to  the  harbours  the  ihips  belonged  to,  where  the 
payments  were  made. 


Receipts. 

Remittances. 

L.  S.  D 

L.  S.  D. 

1788 

430,972  9 11 

430972  9 II 

J7S9 

97,312  II  10 

97,312  11  10 

Sjection 
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Section  HI. — 'Taxes  of  general  Application, 

Now  I proceed  to  explain  the  general  taxes,  either 
direft  or  indire6l. 

It  was  a leading  principle,  in  the  fyfbem  of  the 
French  government,  that  the  fifcal  hand  fiiould  not 
be  heavy  upon  colonies  of  nature  of  St.  Do- 
mingo ; that  an  exclnfive  trade,  and  the  demand 
of  home  manufa6lures,'a  benefit  of  immenfe  profit, 
were  the  only  advantage  which  the  mother  country 
fhoLild  derive  from  them ; and  that  the  only  means 
of  fupporting  that  trade  and  thofe  manufadfures, 
were  to  encourage  colonial  culture,  by  all  the  means 
of  indulgence  and  proteclion  in  the  power  of  go- 
vernment. Upon  this  principle,'  the  colony  was 
not  taxed  farther  than  was  flridly  neceflary  for 
interior  expence  ; and,  even  that  thefe  taxes  fhould  ’ 
be  lefs  burthenfome,  the  modes  of  alTefTment  and 
colledlion  were  lefc  at  her  own  determination.  Nay, 
extraordinary  expence,  or  expence  which  was  not 
ftridlly  interior,  as  reinforcements  of  troops  necef- 
fary  in  time  of  war,  and  the  expenccs  of  the  naval 
ftation,  were  at  his  majefty’s  charge,  and  paid 
by  draughts  or  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  by  the 
treafurer,  with  the  intendant*s  approbation,  upon  the 
royal  treafure.  1 1 was  to  ^ make  up  that  charge, 
fometimes  very  confiderable,  that  a duty  {droit  de 
'domaine  d' Occident)  and  an  additional  duty,  amount-  j ' 
iug  together  to  feven  and  a half  per  cent,  were 
levied  upon  the  produce  of  the  colony  entering 
into  the  mother  kingdom ; a tax,  indeed,  ultimately 
fupported  by  the  planter,  but  fo  indirecfl,  that  it 
was  either  not  felt  or  not  regarded. 

The  colonial  tax  was  fingle,  fo  that  the  fyftem  ’ 9* 
was  as  fimple  as  it  could  be.  It  was  called  oElroiy 
a word  implying  fome  kind  of  franchifs,  as  it  ftridtly 
means  a grant  made  by  the  colony  to  his  majefty, 
for  the  fupport  of  her  own  expences. 

S 3 Every 
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10.  Its 
Statement. 


II . Colo- 
nial Af- 
fcinbly. 


T**.. 

Afl'ctiment. 


15- 

In 


Every  five  years,  the  expenditures  of  St.  Do- 
mingo were  laid  before  his  majefty  by  the  in- 
tendant,  and  through  the  minifter.  A writ  or  me^ 
moivj  calculated  upon  the  general  lift  of  expences, 
was  fent  both  to  the  intendant  and  to  the  go- 
vernor, ftating  the  tax  defired  by  his  majefty,  and 
ordering  them  to  convene  the  colonial  aflembly  for 
the  affelTment,  and  to  regulate  the  mode  of  collec- 
tion after  their  own  manner. 

That  afiembly  was  not  one  of  the  democratical 
kind,  which  God  forbid  ! nor  eledlive,  which  would 
have  been  inconfiftent  with  the  form  of  our  govern- 
ment. It  was  compofed  of  perfons  who  had  a 
right  to  be  members  by  their  places  5 viz.  the 
governor  and  intendant,  the  three  commanders  and 
commiftaries  in  chief  of  thejthree  grand  departments,^ 
the  two  attornies  generals,'  and  two  members  of 
each  of  the  fuperior  councils,  and  laftly,  the  twelve 
chief  or  fenior  commanders  of  the  militia  of  the 
parlfhes,' who  were  alfo  refpedlable  planters.  The 
recorder  of  one  of  the  courts  ferved  as  fecretary 
of  the  aflembly. 

The  lift  of  the  general  expences,  the  king’s 
memoir:^  the  returns  of  all  the  produce  of  the  co- 
lony with  the  current  prices,  the  returns  of  all  the 
houfes  in  the  different  towns,  ftating  their  annual 
rents,  and  feveral  other  pieces  of  information,  were 
produced  to  the  aflembly,  and,  after  due  examina- 
tion and  free  debates,  the  afTeffment  and  mode  of 
colledlion  were  fettled.  An  ad:  was  paffed,  which 
was  proclaimed  and  recorded  in  the  courts,  as  law  ; 
the  execution  was  in  the  intendant’s  province. 

The  laft  affembly  was  held  in  the  year  1776. 

The  tax  defired  by  his  majefty  was  five  millims 
currency ; and  the  following  afleffment  was  calcu- 
lated (as  it  ought  to  be)  to  give  a fiiiall  overplus : 


Clayed 
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36  livres  per  1,000  Wgt. 

18  - per  D® 

18  - per  D® 

10  fols  per  pound. 

2 fols  2 den.  per  D* 

6 iivres  per  hogfhead, 

12  - per  pipe. 

3L.  15s.  per  ijogfliead. 

7.  I os.  per  pipe. 

2 - per  hide. 

I - ^ per  half  hide,. 

In  all  thofe  articles,  the  law  was  indire(51:.  It 
was'dire^l  in  the  following,  as  wilh  be  feen  in  the 
mode  of  colledtion. 

The  rents  of  houfes  in  the  towns  per  Cent,  ' 

The  Have  fervants,  or  Have  arti- 
ficers, or  thofe  belonging  to  edates 
or  manufadtures,  the  produdts  of 
which  were  not  exportable,  as  gar- 
dens and  provifion  grounds,  lime, 
brick,  and  potter  kilns,  and  the  like,  3 dollars  each 

I 

The  principles  upon  which  that  afTeffment  was  14.  its 
made  were,  \ ■ * Principles. 

That  no  taxes  fhould  be  laid  upon  importations 
becaufe  they  really  (chough  indiredlly)  affedl  the 
people,  who,  having  no  property,  live  from  honeft 
ufeful  induftry,  a fet  of  men  who  ought  to  be 
encouraged. 

That,  in  the  fyftem  admitted  of,  the  tax  bears 

only  upon  the  true  wealth,  namely,  the  produce  of 

land  and  property,  and  thus,  is  the  moft  equal  and 

proportionate.  /A  land  tax,  for  initance,  or  a tax 

upon ‘the  negroes,  has  not  the  fame  advantage. 

The  difference  of  foil’ is  fo  great,  ’that  an  deflate  of  ' 

double  extent  and  number  of  negroes  and  cattle, 

and  managed  with  the  fame  fldll,  will  often  yield 

« 

j I 

t 

Ca)  Cacao  was  not  taken  notice  of.  It  pays  as  coffee.  That  pro- 
duce is  very  inconfiderable. 

S 4 


Clayed  fugar  mufeovado 

Brown  fugar 

Coffee  ('aj 

Indigo 

Cotton 

Rum  or  tafia 

D® 

Melaffes  - . 

D® 

Raw  leather  - , 

Tanned  D* 


\ 


much 
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iTiuch  lefs  than  another,  with  half  the  premiAis  of 
the  former;  fo  that  the  ultimate  criterion  of  fortune, 
and  of  poflibility  of  bearing  the  public  taxes,  is  the 
annual  income. 

That  the  colledlion,  as  will  be  feen,  was  the  moft 
eafy  and  certain  that  could  be  devifed. 

I.aftly,  one  part  of  the  tax  was  diredt  indeed,  viTt. 
that  upon  the  houfes  and  negroes-;  but  the  greateft 
part  was  indiredt.  The  planter,^who  did  not  dif- 
burfe  it,  never  minded  it,  and  the  merchant,  who 
paid  it,  made  his  purchafe  fo  as  to  make  the  tax 
fall  (as  it  ought  to  do)  upon  the  planter,  vvhp, fold, 
the  commodity. 

That  there  was  no  affeflfment  made,  fince  the 
year  1776,  may  appear  irregular;  but  it  was  con- 
fidered  that  no  better  fyftem  could  be  contrived  ; 
and,  as  commodities  increafed,  fince  that  time,  in 
quantities,  the  duty  was  found  fufficient,  though  the 
expences  were  rather  augmented,  and  no  necefiity 
of  a new  ilatement  and  aireffment  was  felt*  How- 
ever, it  muft  be  owned,  that  though  no  alteration 
w^as  neceflary  in  the  ftatement,  yet  new  alTefTments, 
every  five  years,  might  have  been  proper,  as  the' 
refpeclive  proportion  of  different  cornmodities  muft 
have  varied  in  a long  period,  and'  as  a great 
number  of  houfes  had  been  built,  which  might  have 
been  rated  much  higher  than  their  adtnal  efti mated 
rents.  But,  where  the  tax  was  at  leaft  equal  - to  the 
wants,  the  pofTibility  of  enhancing  it  was  little  at- 
tended to. 

i5*.  There  was  a receiver  of  thofe  duties  in  each  ofr 
Colleaion.  jurifdidions,  appointed  for^  five  years  by 

the  fuperior  councils,  upon  oath,  and  with  proper 
fecurities.  They  were  accountable  to  the  intend- 
^nt,  with  two  members  of  the  court  delegated 
by  it. 

The  method  of  raifing  the  duties  was  eafy  and- 
plain. 

That 
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That  upon  produce  was  paid  at  the  embarka- 
tion. The  mafter  of  the  fliip  produced  his  bill  of 
lading,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  receiver  ac- 
quitted the  duty.  At  home,  the  bill  and  cargo 
were  ftridlly  verified  (on  account  of  the  Occident 
demefne  duty)  and  if  any  thing  was  found  not 
difcharged  here,  he  paid  the  duty  double  for  the 
fraud. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  when,  in  times  of 
dearth,  the  foreign  fhips  were  permitted  fri?  tempore 
to  import  flour  and  bread,  and  to  export  the  chief 
- colonial  products,  they  were  liable  both  to  the  duty 
of  which  I am  now  fpeaking,  and  to  the  Occident 
demefne  duty  paid  in.  France  by  national  fliips. 
Their  bills  of  lading  were  verified  by  the  fearchers, 
and  all  thefe  duties  were  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
receivers  of  odtroi. 

As  to  the  duty  upon  houfes ; previous  to  the  af- 
fembly,  a roll  was  made  by  commilTioners  of  the 
fuperlor  councils,  wherein  all  the  houfes  and  the 
rents  were  ftated,  either  by  the  infpedlion  of  the 
leafes,  or  by  eftimates.  A copy  of  the  roll  was 
delivered  to  the  receiver,  that  he  might  colledt  the 
duty  agreeably  thereto. 

As  to  the  negroc;  • ^ iiave  already  mentioned  the 
annual  returns  whv  Fall  the  inhabitants  were  bound 

» » * —jr* 

to  give  of  their  properties  (aj  and  families,  with 
certain  formalities  and  precautions.  A copy  alfo 
of  the  general  recapitulation  of  thofe  returns  was 
given  to  the  receiver,  that  he  might  colledt  the 
duty  upon  fuch  negroes  as  were  liable  to  it. 

Upon  proclamation,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged 
tQ.  go  and  pay  the  diredt  duties  at  the  receiver’s  of- 
fice in  a limited  time  ; and  thofe  \yho  did  not  were 
compelled  by  the  authoj  ity  of  the  fuperior  council, 
under  ftated  penalties. 

f 

(aJ  See  alfo  the  article  concerning  the  militia,  Art.  9.  No.  5. 

Here 
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• * 4 

Here,  a.  remarkable  proof  of  the  economy  of  our 
then  adminiftration  may  be  produced.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  falaries  of  the  ten^  receivers  was 
34,ciOQlivres;  but  they  w^re  allov/ed  a fmall  gratuity 
from  each  fhip  difcharged,  from  four  to  eight  dol- 
lars, in  proportion  of  the  tonnage. 

The  whole  duty  of  exportations  amounted,  in 


1786, 

L. 

6,018,556 

s. 

0 

D. 

0 

>787. 

6.3 ' 35469 

16 

4 

. 1788, 

- 

6,9a4;i67' 

'9, 

1 1 

17.89, 

•» 

•• 

6.340.743 

6' 

10 

Total, 

2 s’.  5 9 6. 93 7 

€ ■ • 

3 

I 

r 

Average, 

, f 

6.399.234 

5 

9 

The  annual  duty  upon  the  houfes  and  negroes 
cannot  be  afcertained 'with  the  fame  precifion,  as 
the  eolledlion  was  not  fo  pundtual.  The  following' 
are  the  receipts  made  upon 'the  current  and  the  pre- 
ceding years : 

1786, 

1787, 

1788, 

Total,  2,076,474  j I 
Average,  519,118  10  ‘9 


L, 


2o6.'27 

957.1"/’- 

478.53^^ 


s. 

8 

IS 

’5 

13 


D. 

3 

10 

'8 

A 


L.  S.  D. 

Average  C Exportations,  6,399,234  5 9 

ofoftroi,  I Elbufes  and  negroes,  519,118  10-5 


Total,  6,918,352  16  6 


Here 
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Here  there  was  no  expence,  but  the.  fmall  falary 
of  the  receivers. 

However  accurate  the  preceding  ftatements  are, 

I muft  not  omit  to  mention,  that  there  is,  in  the 
hands  of  the  prefent  Britifli  commifTary  general,  a 
return  (given  him,  by  whom  Tdo  not  know),  which 
ftates  the  taxes  upon  exportations,  in  17^8,  at 
7,781,6411.  1 1 fols.  2d,;  but  I am  fatisfied 

it  is  not  correct.  As  to  exportations  it  mull, 
however,  be  underftood,  that,  in  fpite  ot  every 
attention  and  vigilance,  fome  produce  was  fmug- 
gled  out,  without  paying,  the  duty,  .chiefly  by  the 
Americans. 

The  general  money  of  o6troi  was  lodged,  by  all  16. Marins 
the  receivers,  in  the  nrtarine  fund,  that  is,  in  the 
hands  of  an  agent  of  the  general  treafurers  of  his 
majefty’s  navy.  This  perfon  was  appointed  by 
them,  and  had  a deputy  in  each  of  the  two  other 
grand  departments,  the  Cape  and  the  Cayes,  ac-  . - 
countable  to  him.  This  treafurer  was  accountable* 
to  the  intendant,  and  to  the  general  treafurers,  liable 
to  the  revifal  of  the  exchequer  (chamipre  des 
comptes)  at  home. 

Funds  lodged  in  that  Depot. 

Ordinarv  receipts  2 all  the  odlroi  duties  colledled 
by  the  receivers. 

Extraordinary  receipts  : arrears  and  debts  due  to 
his  majefty,  rents  of  his  houfes,  Tales  made  in  the, 
king’s  ftores  of  things  damaged,  ftoppages  of  pay 
to  foldiers  while  they  were  at  the  hofpitals,  (top- 
pages  for  the  invalids,  &c. 

Laftly,  the  money  proceeding  from  bills  of  ex- 
change 
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<;hange  drawn  upon  the  treafurers  general  of  the 
navy,  which  were. 


L*  S.  D# 


1787,  - 

- 1,314,670 

18 

8 

1788,  - 

- 1,053,105 

10 

4 

1789,  - 

1,829,907 

3 

1 

Expences, 

Ordinary:  of  fortifications,  buildings  and  repairs; 
of  purchafes  of  different  kinds  ; of  falaries  of  mili- 
tary, adminiflrative,  judicial,  civil,  and  other  of- 
ficers ; of  pay,  maintenance,  rations,  cloathing, 
hofpital,  and  other  expences  relating  to  the  troops, 
and  the  like. 

Extraordinary  : gratuities,  indemnities,  and  cha- 
rities; hire  of  houfes,  barracks,  lodgings,  expences 
of  offices ; the  naval  flation ; reinforcements  of 
troops  in  time  of  war,  and  the  like.. 


The  general  receipts,  the  former  furplus  included, 
and  the  expences,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
were. 


General  Receipts. 

General  Expences. 

Surplus. 

L.  S.  D. 

L • S a D • 

L.  S.  D. 

1786  - 9,228,398  4 7 

9'075’403  It  5 

152,994  13  a 

1787-  9’3'°<439  >8  5 

li, 52^,273 13  0 

935>>6o  s 5 

1788  - 10,838,351  0 4 

9,448,188  4 0 

1,390,162  16  4 

1789  - 12,316,842  13  4 

10,827,259  12  6 

1,489,583  0 10 

It  muff  be  obferved,  that  the  amount  of  the  re- 
ceipts, in  thefe  four  years,  exceeded  much  the  taxes 
and  ufuai  revenue.  But  this  confifted  partly  of 
arrears  accumulated  by  the  negled  of  former  intend- 
ants,  and  collefted  by  the  uncommon  ffiill  and 
vigilance  of  M.  de  Marbqis,  the  laft  intendant,  who 
was  thus  enabled  to  make  feveral  eftablifliments  of 
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great  fervice,  convenience,  and  embellifhment,  as 
public  roads,  bridges,  fountains,  keys,  &c. 

The  following  is  the  General  Recapitulation  of  _ 
all  receipts,  expences,  and  lurplules,  of  the  different  Recapitu- 
funds. 


Receipts. 


1786 — 1787.  — 

I L. 

s. 

D. 

Marine  Fund,  - 18,538,837 

9 

10 

General  D®  - 1,239,836 

19 

9 

Emancipation  D*  1,402,502 

7 

4 

Domain  D®  - 560,358 

0 

2 

00 

17 

I 

1788.  

- 

Marine  Fund,  - 10,838,351 

0 

4 

General  D*  - 1,171,293 

0 

7 

E mancipation  D®  65  4,908 

lO 

8 

Domain  D®  . - 780,301 

12 

10 

'3'444.854 

4 

5 

1789. 

Marine  Fund,  - 12,316,842 

*3 

4 

General  D®  - 667,773 

13 

8 

Emancipation  D®  7*7>3!?6 

6 

6 

Domain  D®  - 808,364 

6 

7 

M>5'o>377 

0 

I 

Expences. 

Surplufes. 

L. 

s. 

D. 

L. 

8. 

D. 

17,603,677 

4 

5 

935,160 

5 

5 

1,079,950 

19 

7 

159,886 

0 

z 

1,350,839 

11 

10 

Si>642 

15 

6 

526,053 

3 

9 

34^304 

16 

5 

20,560,540 

19 

7 

1,180,993 

17 

6 

9,448,1 88 

4 

0 

1,390,162 

16 

4 

1,131,658 

I 

1 1 

39^034 

18 

8 

651,249 

9 

2 

3.659 

I 

6 

702,382 

2 

5 

77*919 

10 

5 

ii^933>477 

*7 

6 

1,511,376 

6 

1 X 

10,827,259 

12 

6 

‘.489.538 

0 

10 

663,033 

7 

3 

4,740 

6 

5 

71  i>i69 

16 

5 

6,226 

10 

1 

766,1 15 

9 

1 1 

42,248 

16 

8 

12.967,578 

6 

I 

1,542,798 

H 

0 

N.  B.  Foreign  trade,  confignment,  invalid  and 
mariners  funds,  are  not  mentioned,  as  being  only 
depofites,  with  particular  deftinations. 

Sect.  4. — T^axes' of  'particular  Application, 

I now  proceed  to  mention  the  taxes  of  a particu-  i*. 
lar  application;  and  firft,  thofe  applied  to  the  in-  Municipal 
terior  expences  of  each  grand  department,  under 

the 
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the  name  of  municipal  duty.  Here  the  admlniftratlon 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  refpedlive  fupcrior 
councils,  in  conicquence  of  their  ancient  privileges* 

Tliey-  appointed  a receiver  for  the  whole  divifion, 
for  five  years,  with  proper  fecurities,  and  they  took 
his  oath  of  good  condu6l.  The  receiver  was  exclu- 
^ fively  accountable  to  the  court. 

'This  was  a tax  laid  upon  all  the  flaves  in  genera^ 
and  the  court  rated  it,  now  and  then,  according  to 
the  exigencies.  It  never  was  under  twenty  fols, 

* and  felddm  above  thirty  fols,  per  head.  As  the 
accounts  of  that  adminiftration  were  never  publiflied, 

' the  whole  amount  of  the  tax  may  only  be  afeer- 
tained  by  the  population  of  the-  negroes,  flated  in 
the  fourth  article.  No.  4. 

•The  expences  were,  the  niarfhalfea  and  1 police 
corps ; an  indemnity  of  1200I.  paid  to  mafl:ers>  for 
their  flaves  attainted  ot  felony ; the  falaries  of  the 
• ^ agent  and  tv/o  fecretaries  of  the  boards  of  agricul- 
ture; and  fome  expences  of  the  fuperior  councilS| 
as  a chaplain,  a keeper,  &c. 

I (hail  mention  the  mode  of  colledibn  immedi- 
1 ately. 

19.  Parifh  Parifh  taxes  were  of  a nature  and  application  ftlll 
Taxes.  . j^ore  limited,  viz,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  vi- 
car, the*  ordinary  repairs  of  the  church,  church- 
yard, and  vicar  houfe,  the  fmall  charges  of  divine 
worfhip.  They  confided  alfo  of  a poll  tax  upon 
negroes,  rated  and  afTeffed  by  the  aiTembly  of  the 

• freeholders  (at  lead  thirteen  in  number),  and  levied 
‘by  the  church  warden,  aflifted  with  the  authority  of 

the  courts.  * The  church  warden  was  accountable 

* 

to  his  fucceffor,  and  to  fome  commiflioncrs  of  the 
parifli,  liable  to  the  revifal  and  compuifion  of  the 
king's  attorney. 

When  any -extraordinary  expence  was  refolved 
upon,  as  building  a church  or  vicar  houfe,  cxpenfive 
repairs  of  both,  0/  fome  other  pari Ih  expences  (fup- 

pofe 
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pofe  a bridge),  the  determination  of  the  'meeting 
could  nof  be  executed,  before  it  'was  'approved, 
after  due.  examination,  by  the  governor  and  intend - 
ant,  and  their  warrant  duly  regiflered  in  court. 

For  the  fake  of  economy,  while  the  church  war- 
den col  levied  the  parifh  taxes,'  he ' alfo  raifed  the 
municipal  duty,  for  which  he  was  accountable  to 
the  receiver. 

In  the  alteration  made  in  the  judicial  fyftem  in 
1787,  the  govern inent  united  thele  two  taxes,  which 
were  rated  together  at  3I.  per  each  negro.  The 
fingle  fuperior  council  of  St.  Domingo  had  the 
management  of  both.  The  /alarles  of  the  yicars 
were  fixed  with  fcandalous  niggardhnef?,  as  well  as 
the  expences  of  worlhip.  Thus,  the  freeholders 
were  deprived  of  the  diredlion  of  their  own  private 
affairs.  Flowever,  the  church  wardens  were  ftill  * 
charged  with  the  colieftion,  and  obliged  to  account  ' 
at  Port  au  Prince,  from  the  moft.diftant  parifiies. . 

A commifiion,  indeed,  was  allowed  them,  which 
they,  in  general,  refufed  with  fcorn ; and  this  inno- 
vation, and  breach  of  privilege,  was.  a further 
ground  of  difgufi:,  ^ 

Thus,  I have  explained  all  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
inhabitants,  or  rather  by  the  men  of  property,  " in 
Sl  Domingo.  Kow  light  they  were,  will  appear 
from  the  account  I am  going  to  give  of  the  produce 
of  the  principal  cultures  of  the  colony, 

0 

.Art.  VI.  Culture  and  Produce. 

The  French  part  of  St.  Domingo  is  compre-  1.  Extent 
hended  between  18®  3j,  and  19®  57' of  nojth  lati- 
tude,  and  between  71°  45',  and  74°  26^  of  weft  Ion- 
gitude,  from  the  meridian  of  London.  Its  figure 
is  very  irregular,  being  deeply  indented  by  the  great 
bay  of  Port-au-Prince,  between  Cape  Nicholas 
Mole  and  Cape  Donamaria.^ 
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The  divifion  of  the  weft  is  about  io8  miles  irt 
length,  from  Gros  Morne  to  Eayes  Jacmel,  and  94 
miles  in  average  breadth. 

The  north,  about  153  miles  in  length,  from  the 
river  Gapotilla  to  the  end  of  Cape  Nicholas,  arid  72 
miles  in  average  breadth. 

The  fouth,  about  156  riiiles  in  length,  from 
Jacmel  to  Irifti  point,  and  48  miles  in  average 
breadth-. 

I 

Thus,  the  furface  of  the 

weft  may  be  - - 10,162  fquare  miles. 

That  of  the  north  - - ii,oi6 

That  of  the  fouth  - - 7,488 

In  all  - - 28^666 


In  this  great  extent,  the  climate  is  variable.  Upori 
the  coaft  of  the  fea  it  is  exceedingly  hot.  The  heat 
would  be  intolerable  were  it  not  moderated  by  re- 
freftiing  breezes,  which  blow  from  the  fea  durino^ 
the  day,  and  from  the  land  during  the  night.  In 
afcending  into  the  country^  the  coolnefs  increafesy 
and  in  the  higheft  moiintainsj  the  climate  is  not  only 
temperate  but  even  extremely  cool. 

Every  where  rain  is  more  comnaon  on  the 
mountains,  than  on  the  champaign  country  ; but 
there  is  a variety.  In  the  north  rain  is  frequent  iit 
all  the  feafons  of  the  year.  In  the  weft  and  fouth, 
there  is  feldom  rain  in  winter,  becaufe  what  they  call 
north  rains  are  not  known,  the  ftorm  rains  being  the 
only  rains  of  thefe  diftridls.  However  the  diftrict 
of  Jeremy  muft  be  excepted,  '^The  ftonn  rains  feem 
to  be  formed  by  the  vapours  attraded  by  the  fun 
and  condenfated  over  the  high  lands  of  St.  Domingo. 
The  north  rainsfeem  to  come  from  the  main  land  and 
Florida,  along  the- Bahamas  and  the  ifland  of  Cuba, 
by  means  of  winds  blowing  from  north  vveft,  and 
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t-cach  only  the  parts  of  St.  Domingo  lying  more  weft 
and  north. 

In  regard ‘to  healthincfs,  it  is  remarked  that  the 
fea  coafts  are  very  unhealthy,  but  .that  this  noxious 
influence  diminifhes  in  proportion  as  progrefs  is 
made  into  the  interior.  The  mountains  are  very 
healthy,  and  flill  more  fo  in  proportion  of  their 
elevation* 

The  mountains.  In  general,  poflefsa  great  number  s* 
of  fprings,  and  more  or  lefs  confiderable  ftreams  of 
Water  (a)y  which  of  courfe  form  rivers  in  the  plains 
below.  In  the  north,  thcfe  rivers  are  ufually  em- 
ployed to  turn  mills,  as  the  pra6lice  of  artiflcial 
watering  is  not  neceflitry,  rains  being  never  wanting^ 
except  in  the  plain  of  Fort  Dolphin  in  the  eaft.  In 
the  reft  of  the  ifland,  watering  is  indifpenfible,  at 
leaft  in  the  fix  dry  months,  and  it  was  employed 
with  great  flcill.  The  diftribution  of  waters  in 
Cul  de  SaCy  near  Port-au-Prince,  is  a work  which 
might  do  honour  to  the  richeft  kingdom  of  Europe. 

But  none  of  our  rivers  can  be  termed  navigable, 
and  can  hardly  be  of  any  fervice  for  commerce  and 
carriage ; they  rather  fpoil  the  harbours,  into 
which  they  fall,  by  the  fand  and  mud  brought  by 
the  current. 

There  is  quite^  as  much  variety  in  the  quality  of  4-  Lands 
the  foil  as  in  the  ftate  of  heat  and  health.  The  foil 
is  much  Better  on  the  high  tlian  in  the  low  moun- 
tains. The  richeft  plains  are  thofe  which  are  tra- 

(a)  The  mountains  of  Caymites  and  New  Plymouth,  in  the  diftrl^t 
of  Jeremy,  and  perhaps  fome  others,  are  an  exception.  They  are  ex- 
cavated, and  thole  excavations  drain  the  waters.  Even  in  the  vaWeys, 
large  openings  are  found,  where  the  rain  waters  and  torrents  are  iaa 
manner  fwallowed  up,  and  conveyed  to  the  fea  under  the  ground. 

The  ifland  is  liable  to  violent  earthquakes,  chiefly  in  the  weft  j thcfouth 
to  hurricanes,  lefs  felt  in  the  weft,  and  almoft  unknown  In  the  north. 

Sometimes  hail  has  been  found  to  fall  In  the  mountains.  No  noxious 
infeft  or  reptile  is  known  in  the  ifland,  except  centipees,  fcorpions,  and 
fpiders,  which  are  lb  only  in  a fmall  degree.  ' ' 
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verfed  by  the  more  confiderable  rivers,  becaufc  the 
overflowings  have  depofited  a greater  proportion 
of  flime  or  mould,  and  all  the  plains  feem  to  be 
originally  formed  from  the  depofition  of  mud.  All 
the  eftates,  immediately  watered  by  rivers,  are 
defended  againft  the  overflowings  by  large  caufeys, 
alfo  a beautiful  and  very  expenfive  kind  of  work  j 
and  even  the  overflowings  are  very  fkilfully  em- 
ployed, by  means  of  fluices  made  in  the  caufeys, 
to  raife  the  low  grounds,  and  to  improve  thofe  which 
are  open  to  the  water  of  the  fea,  by  the  addition  of 
mud  and  flime  carried  by  the  rivers. 

The  mountains  are  generally  cultivated  in  coffee,' 
and  the  level  grounds  in  fugar,  cotton,  and  indigo, 
as  well  as  the  little  adjoining  hills.  The  firfl:  cul- 
ture, iri  early  times,  feems  to  have  been  tobacco  and 
rocow,  a kind  of  purple  dye.  Ginger  and  pimento, 
though  not  unknown,  have  never  been  attended  to. 
Cacao  was  cultivated  for  a time,  in  fome  diftridts, 
but  it  feems,  at  prefent,  almoft  entirely  abandoned. 
The  returns  that  follow  will  give  a diftindt  idea  of  all 
the  prefent  cultures,  and  ’of  their  proportions,  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  ifland. 

It  will  be  obferved  that,  in  th«  north,  the  manii-' 
fadlure  of  clayed  fugar  is  more  extenfive  than  in' 
the  fouth  and  weft;  that  the  fouth  and  weft  yield 
-more  indigo  and  cotton  than  theiwth.  The  fouth 
has  already  been  obferved  to  have  a fmalier  popu- 
lation than  the  reft  of  the  ifland,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent.  Its  produce,  in  general,  will  be  found  to 
obferve  the  rule  of  its  population.  It  is  likely  that 
the  quality  of  the  ground  may  be  one  reafon  of  this; 
but  another  more  fadsfadlory  may  be  found  in  its 
remote  flt  nation  to  leeward.  The  other  parts  of  the 
colony  being  more  convenient  reforts  for  commerce, 
the  fouth  has  been  in  a great  irieafurc  negledled 
by  ‘traders,  though  premiums  have  been  granted 
for  the  iniportation  of  negroes  into  that  depart- 
ment. 
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The  principal  plains,  where  fiigar  was  cuitivated 
^vith  fuccefs,  are  thofe  of  Guide  SaCy  near  Port-au- 
Prince,  including  Croix  des  Bouquets,  BbucaiTin, 
Arcahaye,  Vafes  ^ and  Montrouis. 

The  plain  of  the  Cayes  is  alfo  confiderable* 

The  lelTer  plain  of  Leogane. 

, The  plain  of  the  north  is  immenfe,  from  Port 
Margo  to  Maribaroux,  about  fixty  miles  in  length 
and  twelve  in  average  breadth.  In  fome  places 
the  foil  is  of  the  beft  quality,  as  in  Limonade^ 
Quartier  Morin,  Jacquefy,  Maribaroux,  ahd  Baf- 
limbe. 

In  other  places,  fome  fmall  plains  are  founds 
where  three  or  four  fugar  eftates  are  eftablifhed,  as 
Port  Depaix,  St.  Lewis  in  the* north,  Jeremy,  and 

othersi  ' . 

The  plains  of  Gonaives^  Jean  Rabel,  Gros 
Morne,  and  others,  if  capable  of  being  watered^ 
would  be  very  fit  for  fugar,  and  fome  fuccefsful  at- 
tempts  have  been  made  j but  the  culture  there 
was  generally  cotton  and  indigo. 

The  largeft,  and  perhaps  the  fineft  of  all  the. 
plains,  is  the  plain  of  Artibpnite,  near  St,  Marcs.  If 
the  river,  which  divides  the  plain,  could  be  ufefully 
employed,  it  is  probable  that  the  produce  of  fugar 
f already  pretty  confiderable)  in  this  tracfi:  might 
much  exceed  that  of  the  whole  colony ; but  the 
current  is  fo  rapid,  the  overflowings  fo  fudden  and^ 
fo  vaft,  that  the  expence,  and  perhaps  an  idea  of 
the  danger  of  carrying  it  above  the  level,  have  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  feveral  fchemes  that  have 
been  prefcnted. 

Indigo  exhaufts  the  ground  in  a (hort  time ; it  is 
liable,  as  well  as  cotton,  to  fufFer  great  injury  from 
feafons,  from  worms,  and  caterpillars.  Coffee  and 
fugar  are  produdls  more  fafe  and  more  regular  in 
returns ; but  coffee  grounds  laft  only  for  a certain 
timci  Coffee  eftates  are  aftually  more  produdtiv^ 
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and  lefs  expenfive  than  fugar  plantations ; but  as 
the  canes  are  generally  planted  in  plains,  where  the 
mould  is  never  wafhed  away,  and  as  the  leaves, 
which  incelTantly  fall  and  rot  upon  the  ground,  arc 
a good  manure,  the  ufe  and  prefervation  of  which 
has  been  fldlfully  underfcood  and  managed  in  latter 
times,  and  to  which  other  manures  may  be  conve- 
niently added,  that  culture  is  the  moft  lading,  and 
in  every  view  the  moft  defirable. 

Almoft  all  the  plains  are  now  without  timber  or 
wood,  even  for  ftiingles  and  ftaves.  Some  even 
have  no  other  fuel  than  the  cane  trafti,  which  has 
pafled  through  the  mill.  The  virgin  grounds,  in 
the  mountains,  are  ftill  furniflied  with  the  beft  fort 
of  wood,  of  various  kinds,  but  it  can  feldom  be 
carried  down  to  the  plains.  Thefe  are  fupplied 
with  that  commodity  from  America,  Louifiana,  the 
Spanifti  part  of  the  illand,  and  from  the  fmall  iflands 
depending  on  the  colony,  of  which  I am  going  to 
fpeak. 

Lime-ftone,  fand,  and  common  ftone,  fit  for 
building,  abound  almoft  every  where. 

The  hiftory  of  St.  Domiingo  mentions  mines  of 
gold,  filver,  and  copper,  chiefly  in  the  Spanifh  part 
of  the  ifland.  The  opinion  is  entertained  by  many, 
that  fome  aclually  exift  in  the  French  partj  but 
happily,  neither  government  nor  the  colonifts'ever 
paid  any  attention  to  this  fallacious  fource  of  riches. 
They  have  found  more  profit  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  furface,  than  they  could  ever  attain  by  painfully 
digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  iflands  depending  on  St.  Domingo,  are 

In  the,  north,  and  oppofite  to  Port  Depaix, 

' tugay  about  twenty-four  miles  in  lengtli,  and  five  in 
breadth.  Jndisfo  is  cultivated  there  with  fuccefs. 
Coffee  does  not  anfwer  fo  well,  for  want  of  rain  in 
fu  miner. 
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Gonavay  in  the  vaft  bay  of  the  weft,  about  forty- 
five  miles  in  length,  and  fixteen  in  average  breadth. 
As  there  is  water  only  in  one  place,  and  even  there 
very  fcanty,  no  culture  has  been  attempted ; but  it 
affords  (as  well  as  Tortuga)  a great  quantity  and 
variety  of  excellent  timber  and  wood,  as  mahogany, 
cedar,  gayae,  &c.  Caymites  are  fmall  iflands  op- 
pofite  to  Jeremy. 

Laftly,  JJleavachey  in  the  fouth,  much  lefs  than 
Tortuga,  where  indigo  and  cotton  are  cultivated 
with  tolerable  fuccefs. 

St.  Domingo  has  fome  manufactures,  as  diftil- 
leries  of  rum  (inferior  to  Jamaica  rum)  tanneries, 
brick  and  lime  kilns, . potteries ; fome  lands  for 
breeding  of  cattle,  but  not  fufficient  for  the  fervice 
and  confumption  of  the  ifland ; laftly,  about  the 
towns,  it  has  fmall  eftates,  from  which  greens  and 
vegetables  of  all  forts,  milk,  butter,  fruits,  grafs, 
fuel,  and  coals,  arc  fupplied. 

Very  few  lands 'remain  in  the  poffeffion  of  his 
majefty,  and  thefe  in  the  moft  inacceffible  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  .moft  barren  places,  as  the  whole 
ifland  of  Gonava. 

After  thefe  previous  , remarks,  I fhall  ftate  the 
number  and  fltuation  of  the  different  principal  eftates 
in  St.  Domingo,  in  1789,  as  follows: 
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7.  GENERAL  LIST  of  the  Eftates  and  Manufaflures 


' 

' 

JUGAR  E*  TATES. 

Coffee 

. 

L—.  { 

and 

• 

Clayed. 

Brown. 

Cocoa. 

• 

Tort«au-Prince  — — : 

77 

126 

276 

Saint  Marc  — 

21 

23 

368 

Weft  — 

< 

1 

Leogane  — — 

27 

40 

64 

- 

1 

^Petit  Goave  — — 

/>7 

28 

70 

"The  Cape  -r-  — 

141 

19 

i>357 

Fort  Dolphin  * — •: — 

1 11 

8 

00 

North  — 

r 

Port  Depaix  — — 

6 

3 

229 

■ 

^Mole  St.  Nicolai  — 

— r 

— 

42 

• 

"The  Cayes 

\ 

26 

00 

77- 

St.  Louis  — — 

10 

23 

43 

South  — r 

*.  • < . 

•< 

'Cape  Tiburpn  and  Coteaux 

2 

I 

« 

26 

- - 

Jacmel  — — 

— 

1 

68 

^Jeremie  — — 

3 

3 

118 

43 » 

362 

3>ii7 

\ 
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in  the  Colony  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  Year  1789. 


Cotton. 

Indigo. 

Tanneries. 



Rum. 

Cacao. 

Lime 

Kilns. 

Potteries 

1 

Brick 

Kilns, 

74 

496 

45 

3 

54 

6 

1 

327 

ON 

00 

— 

12 

1 

73 

4 

10 

20 

79 

— 

27 

— 

15 

— 

1 

1 

36 

243 

^ — 

19 

3 

20 

— 

1 

16 

17 

3 

28 

6 

73 

5 

9 . 

5 

47 

— 

H 

— 

7 

5 

7 

29 

■ 369 

3 

4 

2 

26 

2 

4 

16 

1 

10 

— 

— 

— 

19 

— 

— 

8| 

1S3 

— 

19 

2 

33 

6 

3 • 

30 

263 

— 

8 

2 

19 

I 

— 

H 

172 

— 

— 

5 

8 

1 

— 

log 

i37 

— 

— 

3 

8 

— 

I 

32 

45 

— 

6 

27 

>5 

— 

— 

789 

3.150 

6 

j 82 

\ 

54 

370 

29 

37 

r"  ■■  ■ '■  "’--T 


The  progrefs  of  culture  and  i,nduftry  appears  from  the  comparative 
returns  of  1788  and  17?9.  In  that  period  of  one  year. 


Sugar  eftate  fettled  — — 

Eftates  improved  from  brown  to  clayed  fugar 
Coffee  eftates  fettled  — - -rr 

Indigo  ditto  — — — » 

Cotton  ditto 
Tan  houfes  ditto 
Lime  Kilns  ditto 
Potter  works  ditto 
Bnck  kilns  ditto 


— I . 

— 20 

— - 307 

— ' 53 

— 8+ 

3 

— 57 

— I 

— 4 


There  is  no  particular  mention  of  the  other  kinds  of  eftates,  which 
I have  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  previous  remarks. 
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■I  fliall  now  enumerate  the  exportable  produce, 
accurately  as  fmugglingand  falfe  return  of  exporters 
will  permit,  from  the  year  1786  to  1789.  Interior 
confumption  is  not  taken  into  the  account. 


Clayed  fugar  {a)  1786  - 71,063,967  Pds, 

' 1787  - 58,182,676. 

1788  - 70,227,709 

1789  - 47.5  >6,531  ' - 

~ ^ 

246,990,883 

Average  produce  — — 61,747.720  P.  12  O, 

s , 

Brown  ditto  - 1786  - 61,887,814 

1787  - 71,898,676 

1788  - 93,177,515 
17^9  - 93^573>3oo 

320>437’302 

Average  produce  — 80,109,325  8 

Coffee  - - 1786  - 52,180,311  > 

1787  - 70,003,161 

1788  - 68,151,181 

1789  - 76,835,219  ' 


267,169,872 

Average  produce  — — - 66,792,468. 

Cotton  - - 1786  - 5,203,161 

1787  - 6,806,174 

1788  - 6,236,126 

1789  - 7,004,274 


Average  produce 

Indigo  - 1786  - 

1787  - 

^ 1788  ^ - 

1789  - 


Average  produce 


25>29;>735 

— — 6.324’933^ 

1,103,907 

1,166,117 

930,016 

758,628 

3,958,668 

— “T-  989,667 


' (a)  Of  many  caiifes  for  the  great  difference  of  clayed  fugar  pro- 

duced in  the  fe  4 years,  no  other  can  be  fatisfadory  than  the  influence 

of  the  fcalbns  in  the  diilnbls  where  that  i-nanufa(i:hure  was  more 
general. 
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Raw  leather  - 1786  - 

1787  - 

178S  - 

1789  - 

2,462  hides, 

3>93i, 

7.807 

9,080 

Average  manufaflure 

24,230 

— — 6,070  1 

Tanned  ditto  1786 

1787  . 

1788  , 

1789  - 

¥■ 

7,754  half  hides. 

6,903 

5,188 

11,446  ^ 

Average  manufadlure 

3i>29i 

— — 7,822  1 

MolafTes  - 1736  - 

1787  - . 

,788  - 

1789  - - 

21,855  pipes, 

25,246 

29>503 

25,794 

Average  exportation 

102,398 

— — 25>599  i 

Rum  - - 17S6  - 

1787  - - 

1788  - 

1789  - - 

4,265  hog  (heads. 

4450 

303 

598 

Average  exportation 

— — 2,404 

N.  B.  Some  wood,  as  mahogany  and  others, 
fome  caflia,  and  tortoife  (hells,  were  annually  ex- 
ported, without  paying  any  duty,  which  we  find 
rated,  for  the  year  1789,  at  — — 1,200,000  l. 

It  is  obferved  that,  as  our  rum  was  very  little 
demanded  abroad,  far  the  greater  quantity  was  con- 
fumed  at  home,  and  of  courfe  a vaft  quantity  of 
melaffes. 

The  proportion  of  the  produce  in  the  different 
diftrifts  is  prefented  in  the  following  return  : 


5.  Compa- 


) 


APPENDIX, 


9.  COMPARATIVE  Return  of 


*■1“ 

[llayed  Sugar; 

Brown  Ditto. 

Colfee, 

"Port-au-Prince 

P. 

P. 

44,716,226 

P. 

1 7,8  29,424 

Weft  ' — ■ 

Saint  Marc  — ^ 

3,065,047 

7,931,7^0 

7,041,852 

Leoganc  — r 

895,871 

7,079,205 

i>932:952 

Petit  Goave  — 

27,090 

807,865 

"The  Cape  — 

31,187,636 

7.267.531 

32,543,324 

J>lorth  — 

Fort  Dolphin  — 

6,886,510 

200,700 

1,194,750 

Port  Depaix  ■— 

331,900 

515,500 

1,957,618 

Mole  St.  Nicolas 

— 

— 

265,616 

" Cayes  — 

2,597,666 

24,586,050 

3,025,604 

- Cap  Tiburon  r— 

* 

100 

v. 

00 

0 

0 

600,002 

South  — 

^ Saint  Louis  — 

— 

— 

120,665 

j Jacmel  -r- 

1 

37>3SC 

55,6?4 

4,072,702 

LJeremi^  • — 

1,42c 

247,76c 

5,440,646 

47>5 16.53 ' 

93.373.30  c 

76,835,219 

N.  B.  It  will  be  obferved,  that  feme  dilln(5ls, 
fpld  no  mola/IeBj,  which  can  only  be  aferibed  to 


article  vr. 


Produce,  in  the  different  Diftrifts,  17^9* 


Cotton. 

Indigo. 

Raw  Leather. 

Tanned  Ditto. 

\ 

MolalTes. 

Rum. 

P. 

1,878,999 

p. 

>37.95' 

11. 

2,643  i 

HI3. 

Pipes. 

5,626 

Hgds. 

3,250,890 

349*^19 

00 

1,7^0 

— 

272 

139,8857 

4,960 

60 

60Q 

25 

4 ' 

50*053 

210 

27 

— 

44 

— 

269,240 

245,117 

3.600  i 

7,481 

10,908 

— 

3,200 

1,710 

1*513  1 

1,080 

>.651 1 

S 

35*154 

29,i  81 

298  f 

— 

193 

20 

26,861 

- 2,823 

37 

— 

92 

^ — 

855.447 

169,305 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13,672 

1 

1,088 

-r- 

— 

■ 65 

— 

19.253 

5,761 

— 

— 

— 

— 

460,832 

10,045 

‘ 84 

— 

— r- 

54,786 

598 

I2I 

176 

— 

— 

7,004,274 

758,628 

9,080  ^ 

1 1,446 

25*749 

598 

which  made  great  quantities  of  fugar,  appear  to  have 
fmuggling. 


Such 


t6 


I 
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Such  was  the  ftate  of  our  culture  and  produce, 
or  rather  of  our  declared  exportations,  in  1789.  The 
dollars  were  another  obje61:  of  exportation,  when 
the  commodities  went  high.  The  rents  ofhoufes, 
the  produce  in  cattle,  manufaftures,  and  different 
fmall  concerns  cannot  be  afcertained,  and  were  con- 
fiderable. 

Now  the  average  of  produce  dated  above,  may 
be  edl mated  at  the  following  rates,  which  have  been 
the  average  market  prices  in  the  four  years.  The 
fradlions  will  be  negledled. 


LIvres  currency. 

W.  Sugar, 

61,747,720  P.  at 

70  /. 

per  Hh. 

43,223,404/. 

Sugar, 

80,109,325  at 

40  /. 

Ditto  - 

32,043,730 

Coffee 

66,792,468  at 

I /. 

5 a P. 

83'.49°.585 

Cotton  - 

6;324>935  at 

200/. 

per  Hd. 

12,649,866 

Indigo  - 

989,667  at 

10  /. 

per  P. 

9,896,670 

K.  Leather, 

6,070  H.  at 

20  /. 

per  Hh, 

I 2 { ,400 

T.  Leather, 

7,822  Hh.at 

20/. 

•per  Hh. 

156,440 

Molaffes, 

25,599  P,  at 

0 

0 

per  Pipe. 

7,679,700 

Rum  - - 

2 404  at 

00 

0 

per  Hh, 

432,720 

Wood,  cafTia,  tortoifefliel 

— 

1,200,000 

189,894,515 

Now  an  addition  may  fairly  be  made  of  a tenth 
. more,  for  fmuggling  and  for  interior  con- 

famption 

— 

— 

— 

18,989,451  • 

Value  of  all  exportations 

— 

208,883,966 

\ 


t ' 

Art.  VIL  Commerce. 

Paragraph  I.  French  Frade. 

From  the  above,  the  commerce  and  navigation 

of  the  colony  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  confiderable ; 

yet. 


^7 


\ 


'article  vir. 

yer,  I miifl:  obferve,  that  as  the  public  Inveftlgation 
was  only  diredlcd  towards  the  ftatement  of  the  re- 
venue and  of  its  expenditures,  the  information  here 
cannot  be  expedted  to  be  fo  accurate  as  in  the  pro- 
duce. However,  from  the  hints  found  in  the  public 
accounts,  and  from  the  authorities  which  I have 
collecled,  I am  enabled  to  (lace  pretty  exadcly  what 
relates  to  commerce,  and  hrft  to  that  of  the  mother 
country. 

The  trade  of  the  colony  was  open  to  all  the  mer- 
chants eftablifhed  in  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom, 
without  reftridlion,  the  principal  of  which  were 
Marfeilles,  Bourdeaux,  Rochelle,  St.  Malo,  Bay- 
onne, Nantz,  Dunkirk,  and  Havre  de  Grace. 

The  merchants,  in  our  colonial  ports,  were  io 
general  agents  of  the  trade  of  France  and  of  the 
planters.  They  feldom  undertook  affairs  on  their 
own  bottom.  But  their  birfinefs  was  the  more  fafe 
and  profitable  on  this  account^  and  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed that  many  of  them  were  very  honeft:  and  very 
jerviceable  to  the  planters.  A kind  of  burfe  (cham- 
bre  de  commerce)  was  fettled  at  the  'Cape,  by 
patent. 

The  jealouGes  and  mutual  complaints  cf  the 
planters  and  of  the  traders  had  no  end.  _ The 
former  lamented  the  price  of  importations,  andchiefly 
of  negroes,  continually  increafing.  The  latter  ex- 
V claimed  againft  the  debts  due  by  the  colony,  which 
they  pretended  to  be  little  fliort  of  one  hundred 
millions.  The  truth  of  it  is,  that  both  were  equa^lly 
wrong. 

On  the  one  fide,  the  increafe  of  the  price  of  com- 
modities was  the  effedl  of  the  demand  and  confump- 
tion,  enhanced  in  the  gradual  proportion  of  a larger 
population,  of  a more  extenfive  culture,  of  an  in- 
creafe  alfo  of  colonial  produce,  both  in  quantity 
and  in  price;  and  of  courfe,  of  a greater  profperity. 
. Befides,  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  however  rich 

the 
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the  foil  was,  however  a(5live  and  induftrious  the 
planters  might  be,  it  was  only  by  the  advances  of 
trade  that  ,the  colony  had  been  fettled  and  car- 
ried to  that  ftate  of  profperity  which  it  enjoyed  in 

^7^9- 

On  the  other  fide,  the  debts  were  much  reduced, 
in  the  lafl:  twenty  years,  and  would  have  been  ftill 
more  fo,  if  the  revolution  had  not  deftroyed  the. 
colony.  Befides,  after  a long  and  vafl:  train  of 
bufinefs,  debts  due  to  trade,  forhetimes  from  the 
profufion  and  indelicacy  of  planters,  but  more  often 
' from  unavoidable  accidents  and  Ioffes,  had  not  pre- 
vented individuals  from  accumulating  immenfe 
fortunes  in  almoft  every  port  of  France,  entirely 
refulting  from  traffic  with  the  colony;  and  upon  the 
whole,  thofe  debts  which  appeared  to  difgrace  the 
colony^  deferve  to  be  confidered  in  the  light  of  rub- 
biffi,  which  indifpenfibly  remains  after  building  a 
vafl:  and  ufeful  fabrick. 


The  French  ffiips  which  have  fold  their  cargoes, 
in  the  different  harbours  of  this  ifland,  were 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1787 

— 532 

172,900 

13,300 

1788 

078 

202,350 

16,950 

1789 

— 577 

184,525 

14,425 

Of  thcfe  the  following  were  Guineamen,  and  the 
negroes  imported  by  them  were  (a)^ 


SlVips. 

17S7  — • 1 10 

1788  — 98 

1789  — 99 


Negroes. 

30.839 

29,566 

27,212 


* 

N.  B.  A premium  of  300  livres  was  granted  by 
his  majefty,  for  every  negro  imported-  into  the 
fouth,  as  an  encouragement  for  promoting  the  cul- 
ture of  that  department. 


{aj  The  negroes  were  fold  on  bcjurdthe  fhips. 


Th«- 


article  vil 


The  importations  were^ 

1,788.  Eatable  provifions,  according  to  LIvres  Currency, 
the  current  prices  — — • 

Dry  goods  — 39»oo8,6co 

Sundry  other  articles  ^ — 8,685,600 

The  negroes,  at  the  average  price 

of  2,090  /.  2 s,  the  premium 
granted  in  the  fouth  deduced  60,569, 19*^ 

Total  — — i46,973»23C> 


4.  Impor- 
tations. 


1789.  Eatable  provifions 

Dry  goods  — 

Sundry  other  articles 
Negroes  as  above  - 


- 29,862,145 
25,572,000 
5,639,000 
58,070,884 


total 


1 19,208,029 


Importations,  1788 
1789 


146,973,220 
1 19,208,029 


S* 

Balanve* 


Total 


266,181,249 


Average  proportion  of  importations  133,090,624  10  — - 


The  exportations,  as  has  been  feen, 
amounted  to  the  ave- 
rage rate  of  — 189,894,515  lirres. 

The  exportations  by  fo^  ' / 

reign  (hips,  which 
' will  be  feen,  muft  be 
deduced  — — 6,426,106  17  3 

— — l;  s.  d. 

Remainder  — — 183,468,408  2 9 

Average  importations  — — 133,090,629  10 


By  the  balance  of  which,  the  exportations 
(the  dollars  not  included)  exceeded  the 
importations  by  — — 50,377,778  12  6 


Paragraph  II . Foreign  ^rade^ 

The  toleration  of  foreign  trade  had  been  an  objedt 
of  long  difpute  and  Ilruggle  between  the  planters 

and 


1 
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and  the  merchants  of  the  mother- country,  from  the 
earlieft  times.  The  pretenfions  on  both  Tides  aimed 
at  nothing  lefs  than  abfolnte  liberty  or  abfolucc 
exclufion.  Government  had  in  the  beginnings 
much  inclined  to  the  latter;  but  when  informed 
by  experience,  fleering  a middle  courfe,  whatever 
regard  it  had  to  national  trade, 'it  could  not  but  be 
fenfible  that  a certain  indulgence  of  foreign  im- 
portations was  eflentially  neceflary  to  the  welfare 
of  the  colony,  and  that  if  it  promoted  culture,  the 
profperity  of  culture  could  not  fail  to  turn  in  a great 
meafure  to  the  advantage  of  national  trade.  But 
as  the  blind  interefl  of  the  latter  had  the  greateft 
influence,  the  miniftry  carried  on  the  matter  with 
great  cautioufnefs,  and  made  many  trials,  always 
advancing,  but  by  flow  fleps,  towards  improve- 
ment. 

The  exclufive  prohibitions,  in  the  early  periods, 
ferved  only  to  promote  a contraband  more  preju- 
dicial than  a reafonable  allowance.  Thefe  were 
taken  off.  Mole  St.  Nicholas  was  fettled,  and 
foreign  trade  was  admitted  there  under  great  rc- 
flridlions.  The  Americans  chiefly  reforted  to  it, 
and  they  reforted  in  great  numbers.  Their  goods 
were  taken  by  coaflers,  wKo  carried  them  to  every 
part  of  the  ifland,  from  whence  they  conveyed  to 
the  Mole  molaffes  and  rum,  the  only  articles  of  ex- 
portation allowed.  The  coaflers  increafed  to  great 
numbers  and  made  great  profits.  The  national 
Ihips  fliffered  from  defertion,  and  were  drained  of 
.their  men,  becaufe  a more  profitable  and  lefs  dan- 
gerous navigation  was  opened  to  them.  Befidesj 
population  of  this  kind  was  by  no  means  advan- 
tageous to  the  colonial  interefl,  police,  anddifcipline^ 
l..aflly,  as  the  greatefl  profits  of  the  whole  trade 
'were  in  a manner  engrofled  by  the  coaflers,  fmug- 
gling  was  flill  carried  on  with  eagernefs.  Without 
it  the  planters  had  been  but  badly  fupplied. 


In 


ARTICLE  VIJ. 

Ill  the  year  1784,  his  majefty  adopted  another  < 
plan,  and  a law  was  enabled  in  his  council,  of  which 
thefe  are  the  chief  articles: 

The  foreign  fhips,  above  fixty  tons,  were  admitted 
•into  the  three  principal  ports  of  Port*au-^Prince, 
the  Cape^  and  the  Cayes,  in  exclufion  of  all  others. 

The  articles  of  importation  were  boards,  ftaves, 
fliingles,  timber,  and  all  kinds  of  wood,  chiefly  for 
dying;  coals,  live  cattle  of  every  kind,  fait  beefi 
cod-fifli,  and  falted  fifli;  Indian  corn  and  its  flour, 
peafe,  beans,  and  vegetables  5 raw  or  tanned  leather, 
fkins,  rozin,  tar,  and  pitch. 

The  exportations  remained,  as  formerly,  confined 
to  molafles  and  rum;  but  goods  of  importation 
from  France  were  allowed  to  be  re  exported. 

The  duty  upon  exportations  and  importations 
was  one  per  cent,  of  the  value,  and,  moreover,  three 
livres  per  head  upon  fait  beef,  cod-fi(h,  and  faked 
fifli.  Thefe  duties  were  defigned  as  a premium  for 
the  importation  of  the  above  falted  articles  by  the 
French,  an  encouragement  which  had  very  little 
eflecl,  as  our  navigation  was  expenfive,  and,  wanted 
thofe  more  profitable  branches  to  fupport  it,  which 
were  at  hand.' 

A kind  of  cuflom.  houfe  (bureau  d'entrepot)  was 
eftabliflied,  either  to  collecl  the  duty  or  to  prevent 
fraud.  It  was  compofed  of  a dire6lor,  of  a receiver 
and  of  fearchers.  Frefh  diredlions  were  given  to 
the, naval  flation  to  watch  over  interlope  (as  well  as 
to  the  domaine  floops  maintained  by  government). 

It  is  but  juttice  to  fay,  that  the  officers  of  our  navy 
were  not  flow  to  obey^.  nor  perhaps  averfe  to  the 
profits  accruing  from  the  captures.  It  mud,  how- 
ever, be  owned,  that  no  means  can  effedtually  pre  - 
vent  fmuggling  in  a coafl  fo  extenfive,  and  fo  full  . 
of  fmall  bays  and  creeks,  as  that  of  St.  Domingo. 

By  the  law  of  1784,  ail  nations  were  placed  upon 
the  fame  footing.  But  the  greateft  part  of  foreign 

U trade 
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trade  was  ftill  carried  on  by  the  Americans.  Some 
veffels  alfo  from  the  Dutch  iflands,  traded  in  our  har- 
bours. But  the  Spaniards,  from  the  Main  Land,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  from  Hifpaniola,  were  particularly 
encouraged,  as  they  fupplied  the  colony  with  its 
current  fpecie,  and  with  the  greateft  part  of  the 
cattle  necellary  for  the  plantations.  The  Spaniards 
were  even  fometimes  allowed  to  export  Guinea 
negroes. 

Great  importation  indifpenfibly  requires  propor- 
tionable exportation  ; and  it  mull  be  allowed  that  the 
law  paid  too  much  regard  to  national  trade,  in  li- 
miting the  exportations  (chiefly  with  refpedl  to  the 
Americans)  folely  to  rum  and  molafles.  As  amends 
were  made,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  national  trade,  by 
opening  a new  outlet  for  all  French  commodities, 
as  dry  goods,  wine,  oil,  foap,  brandy,  which  the 
Americans  w’ere  allowed  to  export,fomefurther  indul- 
gence of  our  own  produce  might  have  been  granted. 
Our  rum,  as  has  been  obferved,  was  little  demanded 
abroad.  Cargoes  of  molaffes  could  not  pay  the 
importations,  even  wTen,  in  latter  times,  the  price 
became  more  than  double;  the  confequence  of  which 
■ was,  that  a great  balance  in  cafh  was  annually  ex- 
ported, which  contributed  to  drain  the  colony  of 
fpecie. 

7.  The  following  are  the  returns  of  foreign  trade,  in- 
Shipping.  eluding  ibme  French  fliips,  coming  from  the  north, 
with  mi  eric  an  cargoes. 


1789 


763  Vefi'els  from  America  and 
from  the  Danifh  illands 
46  French  ditto  — — 

259  Spanifli  ditto  •—  — 


55,745  tons. 

3 '4^  5 
I5>4i7 


Ships  of  all  nations,  j,o68 


60,052  tons. 


I 


Importations, 
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ARTICLE  Vir. 


importations,  value  in  cafh, 

I,  • S • D • 

1788  ^ — i7>o65’392  3 

1789  ^ ~ 17,224,776  6 4 

Balance  of.  17 89;  * ^ 

L.  S.  D. 

Importations  — ^ 17,224,776  6 4 

Exportations  — 6,426,106  17  3 


10,798,670  3 X 

From  that  balance  mull  be  dedufled  the  fol- 
lowing articles  : 

s • r)» 

,Commiflions  of  agents  591,268  i 7 

Charges  and  expences  1,268,400  — — ' 

Pilots,  admiralty,  &c,  368,950  3 8 

Duties  bf  all  kinds  474,243 ^ 

: 2,703,861  5 3 


The  real  balance  was  — 8,094,809  3 10 

in  favour  of  foreigners,  which  the  Americans  mull  have  ex- 
p»ned  in  fpecie. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  South,  the  go- 
vernor had  permitted,  perhaps  without  proper  au- 
thority (May  9th,  1789)  the  importation  of  ne- 
groes by  foreigners  into  that  department,  liable  to 
a duty  of  45  livres  per  head.  We  find  that  the 
negroes  impoil’ted  in  that  year,  were  602. 

Livres. 

Sold  for  ~ ^ — — 1,314,147 

The  duty  amounted  to  — ^9>7SS 


Balance  alfo  exported  in  cafli,  was  1,294,-392 


Paragraph  lit.  Land  Trade, 

I hav^  mentioned  a trade  in  black  cattle  for  the 
ihambles,  carried  on  with  the  Spanifh  part  of  Sc. 
jDomingo,  under  the  exprefs  authority  of  govern- 

U 2 ment. 


8.  Impor- 
tations. 


9- 

Balance. 
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ment.  Some  of  thofe  cattle  were  fold  to  the  planters, 
for  their  proper  ufe,  by  the  butchers. 

But  the  Spaniards  carried  on  another  trade, 
namely  in  black  cattle,  mules,  and  horfes,  and  fomc 
articles  of  lefs  value,  as  tobacco,  junk  works,  and 
mats 5 pitter-cords,  land  turtle,”  &c.  On  this  ac- 
count, provifions  and  dry  goods  were  exported,  and 
a pretty  large  balance  was  paid  in  cafh.  But  as 
"there  was  no  duty  laid  on  that  trade,  it  being  only 
tolerated  in  this  country,  and  forbidden  by  the 
Spanifli  government,  no  Information  could  be  ob- 
tained of  the  amount. 


Paragraph  IV.  Colonial  Sea  TSrade. 

Some  vefiels,  fitted  out  in  our  ports,  went  to  the 
coaftsand  iflands  of  the  Spanifh  Main,  in  interlope, 
ior  mules,  or,  more  openly,  to  Louifiana  for  wood, 

' timber,  boards,  and  fhingles.  Thefe  exported 
French  goods.  I have  no  particulars  upon  this 
fubjed", 

10.  As  to  coafters,  their  numbers  became  much  re- 
Coaiters.  duccd,  when  the  three  principal  ports  were  opened 
to  foreign  trade,  and  the  men  of  thefe  veftels  either 
" ' -engaged  to  man^the  homeward  bound  fliips,  or 
to  enter  into  emiployment,  one  w^ay  or  other,  in  the 
country. 

Some  coafters  carried  the  produce  from  Fort 
Dolphin,  Port  Depaix,  St.  Marcs,  Jeremy,  &c.  to 
the  three  principal  ports,  and  chiefly  to  the  Cape, 
where  the  market  was  better,  with  drawbacks  from 
the  receivers  of  octroi. 

Fvery  parifh  on  the  coaft  had  its  landing  place, 
to  which  the  produce  was  carried,  and  at  which 

certain  agents,  called  paftengers,  had  llores  to  re- 
ceive, 


I 
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cclve,  and  veflels  to  tranfport  the  different  articles 
to  town,  and  carry  back  the  provifions,  at  a ftated 
freight  and  commiflion. 

All  thefe  *(!:oafl:ers  were  liable  to  certain  regula- 
tions, the  violation  of  which  was  cognizable,  either 
by  the  admiralty  court,  or  by  that  of  common 
law. 

Portuguefe  gold,  and  Spanifh  gold  or  filver,  were 
the  principal  current  coins  here.  Thefe  were  alfo 
confidered  as  merchandizes,  the  dollars  more 
particularly,  being  an  objed  of  exportation  to 
France. 

• The  ideal  denominations  were  livres,  fols  and 
deniers ; the  livre  worth  20  fols,  and  the  fol  1 2 
deniers.  The  currency  was  fuch,  that  two  French 
livres  amounted  here  to  three  livres.  - '' 

As  to  effe6live  money,  it  confifted  of  Portugueze 
Johannas,  half-johannas,  and  quarters,  worth  132, 

. 66,  and  33  livres. 

Spanifh  gold  confifted  of  doubloons,  half-dou-  - 
bloons,  and  quarters. 

Silver  money  of  dollars,  half-dollars,  and  quarters. 

Next,  of  bits,  double-bits,  and  half-bits. 

Formerly,  the  doubloons  were  worth  120  livres. 

Some  were  not  milled,  and  however  much  adulte- 
rated (as  well  as  Portugueze  coin)  pafted  at  full 
value,  and  their  fractions  in  proportion.  About 
the  year  1772,  it  was  ena6led  that  both  Oaould  pafs 
only  for  their  value,  according  to  weight. 

About  the  fame  time  it  was  imagined,  and  rather 
inconfiderately  adopted,  that  exportation  of  money, 
by  which  circulation  was  hampered,  would  be 
effectually  prevented  if  the  nominal  value  were 
raifed. 

7'he  doubloon  was  accordingly  raifed  from  i2(3 
to  126  livres,  and  its  fradlionshn  proportion;  the 
dollar  from  10  bits  to  1 1,  or  from  7 livres  10  fols,  to 

U 3 * 8 livres 
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8 llvres  5 fols.  The  bits  remained  at  their  former 
value  of  T 5 fols, 

The^  confeqiience  was  (as  might  have  been  ex- 
pedled  j that  all  eommodities  foon  took  the  level 
with  the  a6lual  reprefentative  fignr  while  the  mer- 
chants hnding  hill,  in  fome  circumhances,  more 
benefit  in  exporting  money  than  goods,  the  increafe 
of  nominal  value  only  became  a benefit  to  the  Spa- 
niards, and  our  own  wealth  in  fpecie  was  encreafed 
in  idea,  not  in  reality. 

Art.  VIII.  Religion,  Religious  and  other 

Establishments, 

» 

The  catholick,  apoholick,  Roman  religion  was  ex- 
clufively  that  of  the  cojony.  The  black  code,  or 
edi6t  of  1685,  did  not  particularly  mention  the 
protehants,  but  it  prefer! bed  the  abfolute  exclufion 
of  the  Jews.  Severity  howeyer  had  fallen  into 
difufe ; but  the  public  exercife  of  no  religion, 
except  the  ehablifhed  religion  of  the  colony,  was 
tolerated. 

We  cannot  help  confefling,  and  in  confeffing 
lament,  that  religion*  was  fallen  into  fo  great  anegledfj 
that  the  exercife  of  it  was  treated  almoft  with  ri- 
dicule  and  fcorn.  Where  climate  heightens  the 
relilh  of  luxury  and  fenfual  enjoyments,  where  in- 
citements are  conitantly  prefenc,  where  means  of 
gratification  are  eafy,  as  in  St.  Domingo,  it  requires 
more  than  common  energy  to  refill  the  fedudtions 
of  libercinifm;  and  unfortunately,  the  fmail  fhare  of 
knowledge  and  philofophy  known  in  this  ifland,  inftead 
ofpreferving  the  life  pure  and  the  morals  corre6l,  was 
employed  in  inventing  arguments  of  fophiftry  to 
combat  and  weaken  the  reilraints  of  religion. 

Perhaps  more  folid  or  deeper  knowledge  would 
a£l  as  a prefervative  again!!  thofe  dangerous  errors. 

But 
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But  however  that  may  be;  it  is  certain  that  a general 
contempt  of  religion,  and  profligacy  of  manneis, 
were  fatal  and  unfortunate  circumflances  in  our 
.colonies.  Planters  ought  to  have  confidered,  that 
moral  influences  ought  to  have  been  employed,  as 
the  beft  means  of  keeping  fo  great  a number  of 
flaves  in  fubjedlion;  for  as  fuperdition  h as  gicat 
power  over  people  of  this  clafs,  an  exterior  6d- 
fervance  of  religion,  and  a regai  d to  moral  dunes, 
would  have  formed  one  of  the  furefl;  bonds  of  order 
and  fubmiflion  in  domefcick  ceconomy.  >.  . 

The  following  was  the  religious  eftabhfhmentof 
the  colony. 

T’he  wijfions  confided  of  an  apojlolick  prefect  and 
a certain  number  of  priefts.  There  was  a vicar 
appointed  in  every  parilb  by  the  prefc6l,  and  under 
his  direction.  The  prefe6l  himfelf  was  appointed 
by  his  majefty,  and  received  from  the  pope  certain 
of  the  lefTer  difpenfing  powers  of  the  bifliops  \ but 
he  had  none  of  the  jurifdi6lion  of  the  ordinary.  In 
the  pariflies  where  population  was  confiderable,  the 
vicars  had  one  or  two  alTiftant  priefts. 

Tithes  were  entirely  unknowji  in  the  colony  ( a) 

I have  already  obferved,  that  the  vicars  had  a 
certain  falary,  fixed  and  paid  by  the  freeholders  of 
the  refpe6live  parifhes.  1 h^:y  hadalfo  fome  dated 
cafual  perquifites  for  malfes  and  burials.  Gratuities 
for  'marriages  and  baptifms  were  entirely  voluntary. 
From  what  I have  faid  (Art.  the  5th,  No.  19,)  it  is 
obvious  that  the  freehold  of  the  church  and  its  ap- 
purtenances was  .veded  in  the  body  of  the  parilh. 
In  the  country  in  general,  the  vicar  had  the  ufe  of  a 
certain  extent  of  land,  and  fometimes  of  a few  nO’- 
groes  belonging  to  the  church. 

(a)  Dr.  Adam  3mith  (vol.  2.  page  374)  exprefsly  fays,  “ that  in  the 
French ^ as  well  as  in  the  Spanish  and  ncriuguele  colonies,  the  eccleiial- 
“ tlcal  government  is  opprellive  } that  tithes  take  place  j that  there  is  a 
numerous  race  of  mendicant  friars,  wh<> are  a charge  tipon  pour  people  ; 
“ that  clergy  .are  tlK' greatelf  ingroliers  of  lan  j.” 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  hefl  writers  receive  too  often  wrong 
information  upon  fa^fs,  of  which  they  cannot  be  themfelvcs  judge^^. 

U 4 The 
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The  clergy  were  under  the  direcflion  of  the  go- 
vernor and  intendant,  who  had  power  jointly  with 
the  prefedt,  or  rather  with  his  advice,  to  fend  home 
fuch  men  of  the  church  as  proved  of  bad  chara6ler 
and  conduct. 

That  each  mifTion  might  be  better  fupplied,  k 
was  the  cuftom  to  trufl;  it  to  certain  orders  of  friars^  • 
who  fent  recruits  from  time  to  time.  When 
churches  became  vacant,  they  were  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  prefect. 

There  were  two  miflions,  one  of  Dominican 
friars,  formerly  at  Leogane  and  afterwards  at  Port- 
au-Prince,  for  the  weft  and  fouth;  another,  formerly 
of  Jefuits,  but  fince  the  difiblution  of  that  fociety^ 
of  Capuchines,  at  the  Cape,  for  the  north. 

I cannot  help  oblerving  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  political  tenets  of  that  fociety,  as  the  lols  of  it 
has  been  felt  in  France  in  the  education  of  youth, 
it  has  alfo  been  regretted  here  on  other  accounts  no 
lefs  interefting.  The  manners  of  this  fociety  wxre 
decent,  and  little  attention  feemed  to  be  paid  to  an 
increafe  of  their  cafual  perquifites  j but  the  matter 
of  the  greateft  importance  w as,  that  it  was  attentive 
in  improving  the  natural  bias  of  fuperftition  in 
negroes,  to  refped:  and  fubmiflion  due  to  their 
' mailers 3 qualifications  not  fo  well  fupplied  by  its 
fucccilbrs. 

3 Tfmpo-  early  times  of  the  colony,  the  mifTion  did 

ral  Pro-  not  find  difiiculty,  nor  did  it  entirely  negle6l  the 
opportunity,  of  acquiring  property.  The  Domi- 
nicans had,  at  Port-au-Prince,  a very  handfome 
houfe  with  convenient  and  comfortable  appurte- 
nances. As  that  town  was  fettled  only  in  1752, 
the  mifTion,  previous  to  that  period,  was  at  Leogane, 
where  it  had  a heufe  in  town;  a fugar  eflatc,  with 
tv/o  hundred  negroes,  of  about  150,000  pounds 
weight  a year;  a little  eftate  where  proviTons  were 
q raiftd. 
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raifcdj  and  another  fugar  eftate,  at  Cavillon,  farmed 
for  25,006  livres. 

The  property  of  the  Jefuits,  in  tlie  north,  con- 
fided in  a large  fugar  and  in  a coffee  eftate,  which 
were  fold  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors.  They 
hadalfo,  at  the  Cape,  a large  fpaceof  ground  with  a 
flately  houfe,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  in  which  the  governor  was  lodged,  and  where 
•the  courts  fat.  As  the  Capuchines  had  no  property, 
an  annual  fupply  of  fix  thoufand  livres  was  allowed 
them  from  his  majefty’s  treafiire. 

There  was  at  the  Cape  a convent  of  nuns  for  4» 
the  education  of  the  fcx.  Their  property  was  a Lducation, 
pretty  extenfive  houfe  and  garden,  and  a public 
chapel,  and  on  the  neared  mountain,  a fmall  edate 
where  provifions  and  vegetables  v/ere  cultivated  for 
their  confumption.  They  principally  fubfided  from 
the  penfions  paid  by  the  young  ladles  committed  to 
their  care. 

I fhall  curforily  obferVe,  that  the  greater  part  of  - 
young  people  of  fortune,  of  both  fexes,  were  fent 
home  for  their  education,  a fydem  encouraged  by 
government,  as  tending  to  cement  the  connedlion 
of  the  colony  with  the  mother-country,  fo  that 
public  fchools,  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetick, 
were  edablifned  in  the  principal  towns  (under  the 
infpedlion  of  the  police)  only  in  latter  times,  though 
(as  far  as  refpedls  a certain  clafs'of  people)  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  that  fuch  feminaries  had 
not  been  permitted. 

The  management  of  the  royal  hofpitals,  at  the  5, 
Cape  and  Leogane,  was  in  the  hands  ohhe  ebarhy 
friar Sy  and  the  fupply  w^as  from  the  convent  at  Paris. 

ITie  intendant  made  a bargain  with  them  for  the 
ofikers,  foldiers,  and  feamen.  At  Port-au-Prince, 
Cayes,and  other  places,  there  were  other  contradors. 

The  highed  rates  which  I find  recorded,  are  15 
livres  per  day  for  the  officers,  4 livres  ^ fols  for  the 

foldiers 
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foldiers  and  feamen,  6 livres  for  each  burial.  The 
king’s  phyficians  and  furgeons  attended  every  day, 
as  well  as  an  officer  of  every  corps,  who  reported 
the  neglects  and  complaints  of  patients. 

At  the  Ca'pe,  their  property  confifbed  in  a vaft 
convenient  fick  houfe  for  the  privates,  another  for 
the  officers,  and  a beautiful  dwelling:  houfe,  with  its 
appurtenances,  a mile  diftant  from  the  town,  in  a 
pleafant  healthy  fituation,  and  well  watered,  upon  an 
eftate  out  of  which  two  or  three  others  were  let  to 
farm,  and,  moreover,  a good  handfom.e  fugar  eftate 
four  miles  diftant. 

At  Leogane,  their  property  confifted  in  an  hof- 
pital  built  upon  1 8 fquares  of  good  land  j a fugar 
eftate  with  2:00  negroes,  yielding  3 5c', 000  pounds  of 
brown  fugar;  a- coffee  eftate  of  40,000  weight  a 
year,  and  a ground  where  proviftons  were  culti- 
vated, 

Hofpitality  was  pradlifed  in  thofe  houfes,  but  that 
is  not  wonderful,  as  it  was  the  favourite  virtue  of 
the  planters  of  St.  Domingo:  an  honeft  traveller 
might  go  through  the  whole  ifland,  finding  in  every 
plantation,  not  only  welcome  entertainment,  but 
horfes  and  carriages  for  conveyance.  The  greatefl: 
difficulty,  in  fhort,  which  a man  of  figure  met  with, 
was  to  obtain  permiffion  to  depart, 


Government  had  an  eftablilhment  at  the  mineral 
hot  waters  of  Port  a Piment  in  the  north,  for  the 
relief  of  the  fick  of  the  garrifons,  the  director  of 
which,  hovv^ever,  was  allowed  to  keep  leparate 
lodgings  for  other  perfons.  Before  this  eftabliffi- 
ment  was  made,  the  fick  went  to  the  waters  of 
Banica,  in  the  Spanifh  part  of  the  ifiand,  three  leagues 
diftant  from  the  borough  of  that  name, 

Early  in  the  prefent  century,  a reputable  merchant 
at  the  Cape  (Mr.  Tiirc  de  Caftelveyre)  devifed  his  _ 
whole  eftate  for  the  fettlement  of  two  houfes,  where 
poor  men  and  w^omen  coming  from  Europe  fiiouid 

find 
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find  maintenance  till  they  were  capable  of  fliiftingfbr 
themfelves.  Thefe  houfes,  by  fevcral  gifts,  bequefts, 
and  2:rants  from  rhe  orovernment,  were  become  con- 
fiderable  civil  hofpirals.  I’hey  were  under  the 
adminillration  of  a board,  compofed  of  the  attorney- 
general,  a few  members  of  both  courts,  and  feme  re- 
putable citizens,  under  the  fuperior  authority  of  the 
intendant  (a),  ^ 

As  I have  mentioned,  in  this  article,  eftablifhments  8.  Royal 
of  public  inftruftion,  1 Iball  take  notice  of  royal 
printing  houfes  fettled  at  the  Cape  and  Port-au- 
Prince,  and  of  a literary  aflbeiation  at  the  .Cape, 
which,  in  1789,  had  been  favoured  with  a charter, 
under  the  title  of  royal  Jociety  of Jciences  and  arts.  It 
might,  in  procefs  of  time,  have  been  improved  fo  - 
as  to  be  of  fervice,  if  its  enquiries  had  happened  for- 
tunately to  be  properly  directed. 


Art.  IX.  The  Military  Establishment. 


The  eftablifhment  of  the  army  in  St.  Domingo, 
in  time  of  peace,  confilted  of  two  regiments  of  foot 
and  a brigade  of  artillery,  recruited  from  France. 

Thefe  fupplied  the  garrifonsin  the  different  parts  of 
the  ifland. 

There  was  a regiment  known  by  the  name  of  the  a*  Regi- 
regiment  of  Port-au-Prince,  another  by  that 
the  Cape.  The  uniform  was  plain,  without  any 
vain  parade  of  expenfive  fhow,  and  without  the  in- 
cumbrance of  lace.  They  were  entirely  under  the 
authority  of  the  rninifter  of  the  marine. 

(a)  In  the  year  1787,3  fiiTiilar  eftablifhment  was  made  at  Port-au- 
Prii  cc  by  the  commander  in  chief  and  the  inlcndant,  which  was  not  of 
' *’  M on  account  ol  the  revolution.  * 


Thefe 
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Thefe  regiments  confifted  of  2 battalions. 

The  firft  battalion  confided  of  a company  of 
grenadiers  and  four  of  fufiliers;  the  fecond,  of  a 
company  of  chafleurs  and  four  of  fufiliers. 

In  time  of  peace,  each  company  of  fufiliers  con- 
fided of  a captain  in  command,  a lecond  captain,  a 
fird  lieutenant,  a fecond  lieutenant,  two  enfigns  or 
fub-lieiitenants,  a ferjeant  major,  a harbinger  (foii- 
rier)  intruded  with  the  fun6cions  of  quarter- mader, 
5 ferjeants,  10  corporals,  10  appointees,  2 drummers, 
and  90  privates;  in  all  1 19  men  and  6 commidioned 
officers. 

The  companies  were  divided  into  ten  detach- 
ments, each  of  which  had  an  appointee  and  a cor- 
poral at  its  head.  A ferjeant  commanded  two  de- 
tachments. 

In  time  of  war,  the  number  was  increafed  to  3 
' ' >drummers  and  140  privates;  reinforcements  ofother 
reffiments  were  alfo  fent. 

The  companies  of  grenadiers  and  chafleurs  were 
officered  as  the  others.  But  they  were,  both  in 
times  of  peace  and  war,  of  only  5 ferjeants,  8 cor- 
porals, 8 appointees,  72  privates,  and  2 drum- 
mers; in  all  96  men,  fix  officers,  and  eight  detach- 
ments. 

The  field  officers  were,  a colonel,  a lieutenant 
colonel,  and  a major.  They  had  not  companies  of 
their  own. 

The  flaff  was  compofed  of  a quarter-mafler,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  2 flandard  bearers,  who  ranked 
as  youngefl:  enfigns,  2 adjutants,  a furgeon  major,  an 
armourer,  a drum  major  with  the  rank  of  lerjeant 
major. 

^ The  whole  regiment,  the  officers  7 ^ 7 

included,  was,  in  time  of  peace  | > men. 

In  time  of  war  — — 2,3663 
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Pay  of  OJfcers. 

LIvres  , 

Colonel  — — 

15,000  per  an 

Lieutenant  colonel  — 

10,500 

Major  — — 

7,200 

Qiiarter  mailer  treafurer  — 

2,760 

Standard  bearers  — 

1,890 

Adjutants  — — 

1,230 

The  two  firft  captains  in  com- 

mand — — 

4.95® 

The  eight  others  — 

4,200 

The  two  firft  fecond  captains. 

3,600 

The  eight  others  — 

3>i5® 

Firft  lieutenants  - — 

2,400 

Second  lieutenants  — 

2,250 

EnGgns  — — 

2,100 

In  time  of  war,  the  preceding  rates  were  in- 
creafed  by  a quarter’s  pay  in  addition. 

The  officers  had  no  rations,  no  allowances,  no 
cloathing,  and  they  were  liable  to  no  ftoppages. 

The  mercantile  job  of  cloathing  the  regiment, 
allowed  to  the  colonel,  was  unknown  in  the  French 
fcrvice. 


Pay  of  the  Fusiliers  and  Chajfeurs, 


Serjeant  majors  - 

Serjeants  and  har-  — 

Singers  — — 

Corporals  — — 

Firft  appointee  — 

Other  appointees  - 

FuTiliere  and  drummers 


• S ^ ID « 

I ' 6 — per  day. 


— J4 

— 9 

— 9 
_ 8 


6 

3 

9 
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Pay  of  Grenadiers. 

Serjeant  major  — i 

Seijeants  and  harbingers  ' i 
Corporals  ~ — — 

Firfl:  appointe^j  — 

Other  appointees  — — 

Grenadiers  and  drum- 
mers — ■ « 


S.  D. 

9 — per  day 

5 3 

i6  6 
12  — 
i6  9 

10  6 


Drum  major  — i 6 — 
Armourer  " — 83 


The  ration  of  the  non-cornmiffioned  officers  an(j 
privates  was,  every  day,  24  ounces  of  freffi  bread,' 
or  20  of  flour ; 8 ounces  of  frefh  or  faked  meat. 

There  was  a fboppage  of  twenty  deniers  per  day^ 
upon  the  pay  of  ferjeant  m.ajors,  drum  major?,  fer- 
jeants  and  harbingers^  and  of  twelve  deniers  upon  that 
of  all  others,  for  linen  and  Ihoes ; and  to  that  lloppage 
the  king  added  a gratuity,  in  time  of  war,  of  eight 
deniers  per  day,  in  behalf  of  all  non  commiffioned 
officers  and  privates; 

There  was  alfo  a generd  mafs  of  floppage  of  45 
llvres  per  annum,  in  time  of  peace,*  and  51  livres 
in  time  of  watj  upon  the  pay  of  all  non  commif- 
fioned  officers  (the  adjutants  included)  and  privates, 
for  the  expences  of  cioathing,  equipment,  the  poll 
tax,  and  the  invalid  tax,  to  which  they  were  li-ible ; 
from  that  mafs  the  drummers  received  an  addition 
of  pay -of  1 2 'deniers  per  day,  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  drums  and  flicks. 

The  cioathing,  arms,  and  equipment  of  the  non- 
commiffioned  officers  and  privates,  and  arms  of  the 
officers,  were  at  the  king's  cofl,  from  the  general 
mafs  which  belonged  to  him.  The  cloathings  were 
fuitable  to  the  climate.  Linen  fhirts,  a coat,  jacket,- 
trowfers  of  dowlafs,  for  the  ufual  fervice  3 a coat  of 
' cloth. 
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cloth,  and  linen  waiftcoats,  breeches,  and  leg- 
gins,  for  the  days  of  parade. 

The  two  regiments  were  lodged  in  large  beauti- 
ful barracks  of  the  king’s,  at  the  Cape  and  Port-au- 
Prince. 

The  difcipline  and  adminiftration  of  the  regi- 
ments were  minutely  fettled  by  the  ordinance  of  De- 
cember loth,  1784.  The  reviews  were  made  every 
month,  by  the  commiflary  charged  with  the  depart- 
ment of  the  war,  to  ftate  the  pay  and  rations. 

The  governor,  as  has  been  faid,  was  infpe£lor- 
general  of  the  troops,  artillery,  militia,  and  fortifi- 
cations. 

t 

The  colonial  brigade  belonged  to  the  corps  royal  of  . . T* 
artillery  of  France  (ordinance  of  the  king’s,  Gilo- 
ber  24th,  1784.) 

A brigade  was  compofed  of  four  companies  of 
cannoneers  bomhardeers^  at  the  head  of  which  was 
immediately  a brigade-mafber  -(chef  de  brigade)  ; 
but  as  the  brigade  was  only  part  of  a regiment 
difiributed  in  all  the  French  colonies,  and  which  had 
field  officers,  a colonel  direblor  of  artillery  and  an 
adjutant  major  were  ftationed  in  St.  Domingo. 


The  companies  confided  of  a 

Captain  in  command 
A fecond  captain  — 

A fird  lieutenant 
A fecond  lieutenant 
A third' lieutenant 


commiffioned 

officers. 


A ferjeant  major 
A lerjeant  harbinger  clerk 
Five  ferjeants  — 

Five  corporals  — 

Five  appointees 
Five  fire-workers 


non-cornmif- 
fioned  ditto.- 


Five 


appendix:. 


Five  cannoneer-bombardeers 
of  the  fir  ft  clafs  — . 

Five  ditto  of  the  feeond  ditto  ^ 
Forty  appointees  — 

A drummer  — — 


>•  Privates. 


In  all,  five,  officers  and  88  m'en ; each  company 
divided  into  five  detachments  (a). 

. The  regiments  had,  befides,  two  companies  of 
.artificers,  compofed  as  the  others^  except  that  the 
privates  were. 

Fifteen  artificers  of  the  firfl:  clafs 
Fifteen  of  the  fecond 
T wenty-fivc  apprentices 
One  drummer. 

In  all,  five  officers  and  73  men. 


A‘ detachment  of  one  of  the  companies  of  arti« 
fleers  was  fiationed  at  St.  Domingo. 

There  v/as,  at  the  Cape,  a polygone  or  fchool 
of  artillery,  and  a fine  arfenal,  with  a large  park> 
(lores,  and  vvork-houfes  j as  alio  barracks  for  the 
brigade  and  artificers. 

When  the  fervice  required  it,  the  fevcral  parts 
of  the  colony  ^were.fupplied  from  the  brigade.  The 
law  above-mentioned  had  fettled  the  fervice,  dif- 
cipline,  adminiftration,  and  reviews  of  that  corps. 
The  pays  were  as  follow  : 

Livres. 

, Colonel  dire6lor’s  — i8,cooperan. 

Brigade  maflier’s  — 8,ico 

Adjutant  major’s  — 


(a  ) It  ie  not,  pcrhnps,  Improper  to  obferve,  that  onr  military  coi*p3 
were  free  from  the  encumbrance,  if  not  nuifance,  or  wives  and  women, 
leen  in  other  fervices.  Perhaps  one  of  300  ioidiers  or  ofticers  was  not 
feen  to  have  a wife. 

Captains 
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Llvred. 

Captains  in  corhmand  [a) 

— 

5,850  per  aii 

Second  ditto  — 

_ 

4,050 

Firfb  lieutenants  — 

3,000 

Second  ditto  — » 

2,850 

Third  ditto  — « 

2,700 

/ 

Serjeant  major  — 

1,170 

Serjeant  harbinger  clerk 

— 

769  lO 

Corporals  — 

_ 

486 

Appointees  ~ 



364 10 

Fire- workers  — 

_ 

324 

Firfl  clafs — Cannoneers-borfi- 

bardeefs 

283  Id 

Second  ditto — Ditto 

216 

Apprentices  “ 

189 

Drummers  ~ 

—283  lO 

Company  of  Artificers, 


1,440 
769  10 

594 

sn 

472  10 
364  10 
297 

283  10 

All  pay,  in  general,  was  augmented  by  a quarter^ 
in  tinlc  of  war.  The  fame  ration  allowed  to  the 
infantry. 

In  time  of  adual  war,  and  under  the  aftivity  of 
field-fervice,  an  allowarxe  was  granted  to  the 
officers,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  governor  and  in^ 
tendanc. 


Serjeant  major  — 
Serjeant  harbinger  clerk 
Corporals  ™ 

Appointees  “ 

A rtificers  — firfc  clafs 
Ditto  — - fecond  ditto 
Apprentices  — 

Drummer  — 


(^a)  To  the  fil'd  of  them,  tis  alfo  to  the  fentor  captain  in  command 
artificers,  an  addition  of  450  hvres  was  allowed, 
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The  ftoppage  for  linen  and  fhoes  was  the  fame 
as  for  the  infintry. 

The  general  rnafs  was  84  Hvres  per  annum,  for 
• the  non-commilTioned  officers  and  privates. 

The  cloathing  and  equipment  were  fettled  as  for 
the  infantry. 

4.  The  corps  of  Engineers  was  as  follows : 

Engineers. 


Officers, 


Pay. 


A diredlor-general  of  fortifi- 
cations — — 

Three  engineers  in  chief  — 
Two  engineers  or  more  — 
, Engineers  geographers,  when 
captains  — — 

Ditto,  when  lieutenants  — 


Livies. 

18,000  per  an. 

7.500  each. 
5,160  ditto. 

4.500 
3,000 


‘With  no  allowance  or  cloathing. 


The  diredtor-general  had  an  office,  wffiere  all  the 
draughts  of  plans,  of  fortifications,  and  works,  were 
made  and  dcpofited,  copies  of  which  were  fent  to 
the  general  repofitory  of  plans  at  Verfailles. 

I ihall  here  curforily  obferve,  that  in  the  laft 
years,  the  government  had  diredted  all  the  furveyors 
of  lands  to  draw  the  charts  of  the  refpedtive  pa- 
riffies,  marking,  by  figure  and  name,  all  the  plan- 
tations. This  had  been  performed,  and,  out  of  all 
thofe  charts,  a general  map  was  begun  to  be  exe- 
cuted. 

5.  That  military  fervice  is  a hardfliip  for  peaceable 

MUuia.  planters  cannot  be  denied  5 but  if  it  were  well 
confidered,  that  where  near  500,000  Oaves  mull 
be  kept  in  fubjccflion  by  a handful  of  men,  in 
very  extenfive  territory,  a well-fettled,  and  in  fomc 
meafure  dilciplined,  militia,  muft  appear  to  be  the 
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only  means  to  Be  depended  upon,  and  on  that 
account  no  man  ought  to  repine  at  thofe  hardfhips. 
The  mildnefs  of  onr  government  was  exceedingly 
clefeflive  in  this  refped:;  and  when  the  revolt  broke  - 
outj  the  inhabitant  were  found  almoft  defencelefs 
in  fome  places.  The  inconvenience  was  felt,  but 
too  late. 

Our  militia,  in  time  of  peace,  was  only  bound 
to  appear  at  four  annual  reviews,  for  the  infpec- 
tion  of  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  uniform.  Even 
that  was  confidered  as  a grievance,  and  was  indi- 
vidually eafily  difpenfed  with.  In  time  of  war, 
they  were  obliged  to  guard  for  eight  days,  by  turns, 
the  relpe6tive  forts  and  batteries  difperfed  over  the 
coafts,  which  fervice  was  often  turned  into  rendez- 
▼oufes  of  entertainment  and  jollity. 

The  eftabiiihment  of  the  militia  had  fuffered 
many  alterations  5 even  a foolifh  governor  had 
once  abolifhed  it.  I will  mention  the  fyftem  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  year  1768,  and  fome  modifications 
which  were  preferibed  in  1787. 

The -whole  ifland  was  divided  into  fixteen  quar- 
ters ; five  in  the  north,  five  in  the  fouth,  fix  in  the 
wed,  each  comprehending  four  or  five  contiguous 
pari  flies.  Each  quarter  furnifhed  a battalion,  under 
a commander,  a major,  and  an  adjutant-major. 

The  companies  of  infantry,  in  the  parifhes,  were 
officered  by  a captain,  a lieutenant,  and  an  enfign, 
and  confided  of  2 ferjeants,  8 corporalsi  40  privates, 
and  a negro  or  mulatto  drummer. 

The  companies  of  horfe  confided  of  a captain, 
a lieutenant,  an  enfign,  c quarter-maders,  8 briga- 
diers, and  40  dragoons;  but  the  number  of  privates 
and  dragoons  could  not  always  be  drictiy  adhered 
to. 

The  fenior  captain,  had  the  command  in  his 
parilh,  and  was  allowed  an  adjutant  under  him. 
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Th  ere  was  a gradual  fubordinatlon  and  corre-- 
fpondence  among  the  different  ranks,  and  of  parifli 
officers  to  the  battalion  officers. 

• In  every  parifh  there  was  an  alarm  gun. 

When  the  militia  was  on  active  fervice,  in  time 
of  war,  the  officers  of  the  line  had  command  only 
over  militia  officers  of  the  fame  rank  with  them- 
felves,  a captain  of  the  militia  being  fuperior  to  a 
lieutenant  of  the  army ; but  the  militia  was  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  military  commanders  of  the  depart- 
ments and  diftridts. 

The  militia  had  no  pay  orcloathing,  even  in  tim.e' 
of  war.  The  ofEcers  v/ere  appointed  by  the  king,! 
'and  provifionally  by  the  governor. 

They  were  entitled  to  the  crofs  of  St.  Lewis,  viz. 
the  commanders  after  twenty -eight  years  fervice, 
the  majors  after  thirty,  the  captains  after  thirty-two, 
the  lieutenants  after  thirty- fix,  time  of  war  being 
reckoned  double. 

The  officers  had  fome  civil  funftions  in  their 
parifhes,  as  of  taking  and  verifying  the  returns  of 
the  property  and  families  of  the  inhabitants,  upon 
printed  forms  annually  fent  by  government ; they 
alfo  infpefted  and  returned  the  fufficiency  of  the  pro- 
vifion-grounds  upon  all  the  eftates  in  the  parifhes. 

The  militia  did  not  ferve  out  of  their  own  dif- 
tri£ls,  without  an  exprefs  order  from  the  governor. 

d'he  free  negroes  and  people  of  colour  ferved  in 
feparate  companies  of  foot,  officered  by  white  gen- 
tlemen. Independent  of  the  ordinary  fervice,  they 
were  employed  in  going  after  the  run-away  negroes, 
who  dlhurbeJ  the  peace,  but  only  by  exprefs  order 
of  the  commander,  and  they  were  allowed  certain 
gratuities  In  cafe  of  luccels.  They  alfo  ferved,  by 
turns,  as  plantoons  or  orderly,  at  the  houfes  of  the 
commanders,  and  for  a week,  to  carry  orders,  &c. 

All  perfons  who  had  civil  employments  in  admi- 
jililration,  or  were  fworn  in  courts,  were  exempted 

from 
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from  this  fervice,  as  well  as  the  knights  of  St.  Lewis, 
and  penfioned  veteran  officers  of  the  army,  and  the 
members  of  the  boards  of  agriculture  5 but  they 
were  bound  to  keep  two  mufkets  in  good  order, 
four  pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  twelve  of  bullets, 
and  liable  to  infpe6lion,  a regulation  very  much  ne- 
gleded. 

I am  not  able  to  ftate  the  number  of  the  militia 
in  St.  Domingo  ; but  1 fuppofe  it  had  been  little 
ffiort  of  eight  or  teathoufand  men  in  17B9,  if  the 
laws  had  been  ftriblly  executed. 

Jn  1787,  another  regulation  was  made,  on  ac- 
count of  fome  pretenfions  of  a dangerous  tendency 
llarted  by  the  commanders  of  battalions.  The  bat- 
talions were  fupprelfed.  The  militia  of  each  parifh 
was  diftind,  and  diredly  fubordlnate  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  diftrids.  A commander  in  each 
pariffi  was  to  be  appointed,  by  the  governor,  from 
among  the  captains  of  the  companies  thereof.  The 
militia  was  to  confifl:  of  companies  of  foot,  grena- 
diers, fufiliers,  artillery,  and  dragoons.  The  enfigns 
of  companies  wei^e  fupprefled,  and  forne  alterations 
alfo  took  place  in  the  numbers  of  privates  and  non- 
com  miffioned  officers.  The  age  of  fervice  was 
fixed  from  15  to  55  years.  Every  planter  was 
bound  CO  fupply  the  militia  with  three  white  men, 
himfelf  included,  if  He  owned  eighty  negroes  and 
upwards. 

As  all  the  towns  of  St.  Domingo  (fome  of  them  Fortifi 
perhaps  too  large  and  populous)  had  been*  placed 
upon  the  coafts,  for  the  convenience  of  commerce, 
all  the  fortifications  were  alfo  direded  towards  ex- 
terior defence,  no  other  want  being  ever  fo  much 
as  forefeen  or  fufpeded.  Yet  thofe  who  had  con^ 
fidered  better  the  extent  of  the  coatls,  and  the  nu- 
merous places  where  defeents  could  be  effeded, 
v/ichoiit  poffibility  of  oppofing  them  effcdiially, 
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Conclu- 

fion. 


were  of  opinion  that  fliips  of  the  line  were  the  only 
certain  means  of  defence. 

However,  forne  forts  were  neceflary,  and  were 
eredted  in  all  the  principal  harbours ; and  batteries 
were  made  at  a great  number  of  exterior  landing 
places. 

A general  view  of  this  kind  will  only  be  expedled 
from  me. 

St.  Lewis,  in  the  fouth,  Port-au-Prince,  Leogane, 
St.  Marcs,  Port  Depaix,  Fort  Dolphin,,  and  the 
Cape,  have  good  forts  of  defence;  but  the  Mole  is 
particularly  remarkable;  and,  if  all  its  forts  and 
batteries  were  well-ferved,  they  might  bid  defiance 
to  the  moft  formidable  naval  force,  and  actually 
keep  it  off. 

The  colony  had,  in  general,  a very  fine  and  nu- 
merous coaft  artillery,  perfedtly  well  mounted,  an^ 
kept  in  good  order. 


Thus  I have  given  all  the  information  in  my 
power  concerning  the  conftitution  and  the  fituatiog 
of  St.  Domingo,  before  1 789 

Every  nation  is  apt  to  claim  a fuperiority  in  fa- 
vour of  her  own  fyftem.  The  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity and  ever  increafing  profperity  of  this  colony 
might  incline  me  to  fome  partiality ; however^  as 
Mr.  Pope  fays, 

“ For  forms  of  governments  let  fools  contefl, 

“ Whate’er  is  bell:  adminifter’d  is  bed.” 

In  general,  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  o/^/y  of  any 
country  conveys  to  the  mind  a more  favourable 

(a)  The  bed  effect  that  can  be  wlHied  from  this  information  being 
pnbldhed,  is,  that  the  Britilh  government,  legiflature,  and  nation,  he 
fully  fatislieci,  that  no  other  form  of  adrniniftratlon  can  agree  with  the 
redoration  and  traiujuillity  of  St.  Domingo,  and  that  (ii  ever  Great 
Britain  obtains  polfefiion  of  this  iflanri)  no  alteration  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  former  conftitution  j a mixture  of  demotracy  may  be  very  proper 
for  Britifti  colonies  and  for  Engliih  heads,  but  pifcis  kic  non  eji  om- 
nium, 

idea, 
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idea  tdian  the  aftual  fituation  warrants ; hecarfe, 
however  difficult  it  is  to  frame  good  laws,  it  is  ftill 
eafier  to  find  legiQators  endowed  with  knowledge, 
and  dlfengaged  of  paffion  and  felf  intereft,  than  to 
meet  with  a whole  nation  ready  to  obey  laws  which 
may  thwart  private  views  and  interefts,  or  magif- 
trates  cn  every  occafion  facrificing  their  own  pur- 
pofes  and  afFe6lions  in  the  execution  of  their  duty. 

Our  fettlements  in  the  Wefl  Indies  are,  doubtlels,. 
more  liable  to  this  inconvenience  than  other  coun- 
tries. They  are  at  a great  dillance  from  the  centre 
and  foil rce  of  power.  People,  whom  w^int  hath 
forced  from  their  homes  (not  to  fpeak  of  thofe 
whom  ill  conduct  hath  driven  into  the  colonies) 
atfluated  by  ambition  to  go  in  quefl:  of  riches  to 
the  fartheft  extremities  of  the  world,  through  the 
ftorms  and  dangers  of  the  fea,  and  who  are  eager 
to  return  fpeedily  to  their  country  with  an  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  are  much  iels  influenced  by 
refpe61:  for  the  laws  than  by  interefted  views.  Ma- 
giflrates  and  officers  entrufted  with  power  cannot 
well  be  perfe6lly  free  from  this  general  dlfpofition. 
The  planters  themfelves  are,  by  degrees,  infe61:ed 
with  the  contagion,  in  as  much  as  the  rage  of  going 
to  France,  with  the  means  of  enjoying  a higher  de- 
gree of  the  luxuries  of  life  and  refinements  of  pleafure, 
pervades  them,  and  alienates  them,  as  it  were,  from 
their  own  country. 

Thus  relfifhnefs  and  covetoiifnefs  take  the  lead; 
public  fpirit  is  not  known.  Robbers  or  highway- 
men are  not  heard  of,  becaufe  a fmall  induftry  fup- 
ports  men  of  low  condition ; but  every  one  tries 
to  make  the  mofl;  of  his  fituation  or  employment, 
to  ralfe  fpeedily  a large  fortune,  and  in  the  execution 
of  this  favourite  fcheme  the  effect  is  more  regarded 
than  the  means.  At  the  fame  time,  the  climate 
inflames  other  paffions,  The  means  of  gratifying 
the  paffions  are  obvious  and  cafy.  Profligacy  of 
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manners  becomes  general.  Shame  affords  no  longer 
a checkk  The  reftrairits  of  religion  might  ftlll  btj 
effedlual,  but  the  rank  weeds  of  vice  fuffocate,  fo 
that  every  principle  of  religious  duty,  inculcated 
in  early  youth, ' is  treated  with  fcorn.  If,  amidff 
the  general  corruption,  honeft  fober  men  happen  to 
be  living  fatires  of  the  world,  if  magiftrates  are 
ftridl  ar)d  fevere  in  enforcing  the  laws,  ridicule,  and 
perhaps  perfecution,  will  fall  upon  them  from  all 
quarters,  and  will  fink  them  into  defpondency. 

Thus,  the  bed  laws  fail  of  their  aim  and  lofe  their 
influence.  Such  was,  in  a great  meafiire,  the  cafe 
in  St.  Domingo  3 fuch  it  muft  be,  I am  afraid,  in 
every  colony  of  the  Weft  Indies^  in  proportion  to 
wealth  and  profperity. 

However,  religion,  honefly,  good  manners,  and 
a ftri6l  execution  of  the  laws,  are  the  only  guar- 
dians of  all  political  focieties ; and  where  things 
are  fallen  into  that  ftate,  which  I have  rapidly  but 
too  flu th fully  defer! bed,  the  colony  may  ftill  fubfift 
for  fome  time,  but  it  will  fink  by  degrees,  and, 
perhaps,  perifh  at  laft  by  fome  frightful  cataf- 
trophe. 


ARTICLE  THE  LAST. 

SOME  HINTS  CONCERNING  THE  PRESENT  STATE  O^ 
THE  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  ST.  DOMINGO. 

Here  I had  determined  to  put  an  end  to  my  tafk  i 
but  after  the  preceding  account  of  the  former  ftate 
of  St.  Domingo,  I am  fenfible  that  Englifli  readers 
will  expebt  to  find  fome  notice  of  its  a6tual  fitua- 
tion  under  the  Britifli  government.  Under  other 

• ^ O ■ V ^ • 

circumftances,  perhaps,  1 would  gladly  enlarge  upon 
this  fabje(ft  3 but,  averfe  as  I am  to  blame,  1 Iball 

contegc 
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content  inyfelf  with  fome  general  remarks^  and  that 
with  reliKTrance. 

Before  the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  a 
fanatical  fociety  exifted  in  France,  which  ainned  at 
the  general  emancipation  of  ffaves.  This  fociety 
united  itfelf  with  that  of  the  Jacobins,  which  held 
out  Hill  more  extenfive  principles  of  political  liberty. 
Agents  were  necclTary  in  the  colonies  to  forward 
thefe  views,  and  the  people  of  colour,  who  were 
known  to  be  dilgiifted  at  their , afluaj  Hate  of  de- 
preffion,  were  fuppofed  to  be  inftruments  fit  for 
this  purpofe.  The  events,  which  happened  in  St^ 
Domingo  were  unfortunately  fuch  as  aided  too  ef- 
fectually in  promoting  their  fcheme. 

As  foon  as  the  news  of  the  firfl  revolt  in  Paris 
arrived  in  St.  Domingo,  the  populace  of  our  great 
towns  became  infeCled  with  the  example,  and  drop- 
ped the  mafk  of  fubordination.  Their  numbers 
and  infolence  overawed  the  government,  and  as 
many  men  of  property,  but  of  mean  education,  were 
intoxicated  with  the  fpirit  of  revolt,  the  few  men  of 
, reflection  and  forefight,  who  ranged  on  the  fide  of 
adminiftration,  were  unable  to  refifl  the  torrent^ 
The  democratic  party  took  the  lead  in  the  popular 
aiTemblies  that  were  then  formed.  In  thefe,  the 
negroes  faw  the  dangerous  example  of  numbers 
'bearing  down  authority  formerly  refpeCted  ^ an  ex- 
ample moft  impolitic  and  dangerous  in  its  confe- 
quences. 

The  people  of  colour  claimed  a lhare  in  thofe 
pretended  advantages  which  the  ruling  party  of  the 
whites  promifed  themfelves  by  the  revolution,  and 
infifted  upon  the  equality  of  rights,  which  the  law* 
of  1685  had  affigriedto  them,  but  which  they  had 
never  been  permitted  to  enjoy.  The  jeaioujy  and 
pride  of  the  afTernoiiej  took  tde  alarm.  The  peo- 
ple of  colour  becanje  the  obJeCls  of  fevers  perfe- 
f ution  i but  not  in  a filiation  to  hope  for  viClory  by 
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open  force,  and  chagrined  at  dlfappointment,  they 
readily  gave  car  to  the  infinuations  of  the  Jacobins 
and  their  emifiaries  The  revolt  of  the  ne^ 

groes  actually  broke  out  in  the  north.  The  whole 
country  became  immediately  a fcene  of  confufion, 
murder,  and  devaftation,  which  I refrain  to  de- 
fcribe.  In  the  fouth  and  weft,  the  planters  joined 
with  the  mulattoes  againh  the  towns,  where  the 
whites  of  the  low  eft  rank  had  alfo  taken  the  lead. 
Civil  war  raged  there  with  uncommon  fury ; but 
the  negroes  were  only  revolted  in  fome  places 
where  the  mulattoes  v/anted  their  affiftance.  The 
whole  colony  was  then  diftradted  by  war,  and  by  the 
oppofition  of  parties  inflamed  againft  each  other ; 
negroes  againft  whites,  wTites  againft  mulattoes, 
aflTemblies  againft  government,  people  of  no  pro- 
perty, under  the  n:.me  of  patriots,  againft  planters, 
even  aflemblies  againft  aflTemblies.  Some  attempts 
" were  made  to  fubdue  the  revolted  negroes;  but 
there  was  no  plan,  no  union,  no  mutual  confidence. 
The  peaceable  and  honeft  planters  were  difgufted 
and  diftreffed  at  the  miferies  of  the  fituation,  and  a 
great  emigration  began  to  take  place.  Even  where 
the  planters  had  joined  with  the  mulattoes,  if  the 
latter  had  the  fuperiority  of  force,  moft  of  the  for- 
mer were  expelled  more  or  lefs  violently,  and  the 
mulattoes  took  pofleflion  of  their  eftates. 

The  colony  was  in  this  fituation  when  the  com- 
miflfaries,  Santhonax  and  Polverel^  emiftaries  of  the 
Jacobins,  the  then  ruling  party,  arrived  in  the  ifiand, 
under  pretence  of  reftoring  tranquillity,  but  in  fa(ft: 
to  complete  the  fcheme  of,  general  emancipation. 
They  began  by  Toothing  and  deceiving  the  different 
parties  ; by  publicly  declaring  that  flavcry  would  be 

(<2)  Xiie  is  proved  by  the  moft  undoubted  evidence.  Santhonax, 
in  his  proclamation  of  general  emancipation,  advlrtftes  the  negroes  in 
thefe  terms : Remember  tor  ever,  that  it  is  to  the  people  ot  colour 

you  are  indebted  for  thole  arms  and  means  by  which  you  have 
fought  for  liberty,  and  conquered  it.” 

rigidly 
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rigidly  maintained.  They  then  laid  their  plan  of 
ruin,  by  oppofing  the  different  parties  to  each  other. 

Firfl,  government  was  overturned  by  the  patriots; 
next,  the  patriots  yielded  to  the  mulattoes.  The 
towns  of  Port-au-Prince  and  the  Cape,  more  po- 
pulous than  at  former  periods,  gave  umbrage  to 
the  commifTioners.  They  attacked  Port-au-Prince, 
and  put  it  under  the  abfolute  dominion  of  the.  mu-, 
iattoes.  Jeremy  had  entirely  fubdued  or  expelled 
this  clafs  of  men,  and  thus  preferved  property  and 
the  fubmiilion  of  the  negroes.  The  commiflaries, 
in  the  aft  of  preparing  to  march  againft  it,  were 
called  to  the  Cape,  where  a party  was  feemingly 
formed  by  general  Galbaud,  to  oppofe  their  views 
and  overturn  their  authority.  Arrived  at  this  place 
with  a numerous  train  of  mulattoes,  affifted  by  the 
negroes  of  the  town,  whom  they  eafily  corrupted,  by 
the  prifoners  taken  out  of  the  gaol,  and  by  the 
brigands  of  the  country,  with  whom  they  had 
for  a long  time  entered  into  correfpondence  j 
moreover,  affifted  by  the  incapacity,  cowardice,  and 
perhaps  treachery  of  general  Galbaud  himfelf,  they 
plundered  and  reduced  the  town  to  affies  almoft 
entirely.  A great  number  of  whites  were  butchered. 

The  greater  part  of  the  others  efcaped  to  America, 
with  Galbaud,  by  means  of  a large  fleet,  which  was 
then  in  the  harbour.  The  fituation  of  thofe  w^ho 
remained  was  truly  pitiable ; a ffiocking  flavery  under 
thofe  who  had  been  formerly  their  own  flaves. 

The  mulattoes  were  now  no  longer  an  obftacle  to 
the  feheme  of  the  commiflaries.  General  liberty 
was  proclaimed  in  the  north  by  Santhonax.  In  the 
weft  and  fouth,  fuch  proprietors  as  remained,  were 
compelled  by  Polverel  to  grant  the  negroes  a ge- 
neral and  perpetual  emancipation. 

Confufion  was  now  complete,  the  power  of  the  2.  intro- 
pommiflTaries  was  almoft  uncontrouled  and  the  ex-  duaion  of 
puifion  or  deftruftion  of  what  remained  of  white 

proprietors 
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proprietors  was  piirfued  with  eagernefs,  Jeremy 

rem  iined  alone  free,  but  fenfible  that  it  could  not 

refill  long,  application  was  made  to  Jamaica  for - 

protedion.  The  Mole,  where  a great  number  of 

v/hites  had  taken  refuge,  and  Bombarde,  followed 

the  example,  Thefe  places,  and  the  extenfive  dillricl 

of  Jeremy,  were  furrendered  to  commodore  John 

Ford,  in  the  month  of  September  1793;  St.  Marc 

with  its  territory,  Leogane,  and  Larcahaye,  were 

taken  poiTefiion  of  in  the  fame  manner;  and  Jean 

Rabel  was  taken  without  refiftance,  in  the  following 

month  of  January.  Some  forces  having  been  fenc 

from  Jamaica  and  from  England,  Tiburoon  and 

Port-au-Prince  alfo  yielded,  with  the  borough  and 

territory  of  Croix  des  Bouquets. 

¥ •• 

%.  am!  In  mean  time  the  Spaniards,  having  taken  into 
Spaniards,  their  pay  a great  number  of  our  revolted  negroes, 
took  poirefiion  of  Verites,  Mirbalais,  Grand-bois, 
and  Gonayves,  in  the  weft;  of  Fort  Dolphin,  Wana- 
/ niinth,  Gros  Moine,  and  the  Borgne^^  m the  north, 
by  voluntary  capitulations.  They  were,  however, 
afterwards  expelled  from  all  thofe  places,  except 
Fort  Dolphin,*  which  they  furrendered  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  peace  with  the  French  repubiick.  In 
fadl,  their  power  was  at  all  times  precarious,  and 
their  intentions  fufpicious.  A great  number  of 
Frenchmen,  wdio  had  come  from  America  to  Fort 
Dolphin,  were  mafiacred  by  the  negroes  in  the 
Spanifn  pay,  (July  7th,  179^)  a garrifon  of  loop 
men  being,  during  this  a6l,  under  arms  on  the  pa- 
rade, without  attempting  to  prevent  it,  and  even 
driving  back  the  poor  wretches  who  fought  for 
fhelter  in  their  ranks. 

Mirbalais  and  Grand-bois  were  taken  by  the 
Fnglifh,  and  afterwards  Banica,  a Spanifli  territory 
- of  great  importance,  in  the  view  of  giving  eafy  accels 
by  land  into  the  north  of  the  French  colony. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Jeanrabel,  Bombardc,  Tibu- 
roon,  and  Leogane  have  been  entirely  loft,  as  alfo 
the  territory  belonging  to  St.  Marc,  which  itfelf 
was  narrowly  laved  by  the  bravery  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Bri/bane,  and  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants 
and  garrifon.  The  limits  of  Jeremy  become 
daily  more  circumfcribed.  It  is  frequently  an- 
noyed by  the  incurfions  of  the  Jarigands,  who  have' 
burned  a great  number  ofeftates  and  carried  away 
the  negroes.  There  are  military  pofts  in  the  moun- 
tain near  Port-au-Prince,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Croix  des  Bouquets,  Grand-bois,  and  Mirbalais  ; 
yet  thefe  diftricls  are  by  no  means  fecure  from 
inroads.  Culture  juft  now  begins  to  be  attempted, 
but  it  is  attempted  with  diffidence,  difficulty,  and 
danger,  in  the  rich  plain  of  Croix  des  Bouquets, 
where  alinoftali  the  eftates  have  been  lately  burned 
by  our  own  troops,  under  pretence  that  they  were 
lurking  placets  for  the  brigands.  Mirbalais,  Lar- 
cahaye,  Grand -bois,  and  the  central  parts  of  Jeremy,* 
are  the  only  quarters  where  clie  plantations  are  cul- 
tivated in  peace  5 and  even  the  limits  of  Larcahaye 
are  by  no  means  fecured. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1796,  an  attempt  was 
made  againft  Leogane,  w^hich  failed  of  fuccefs. 
Bombarde,  an  infignificant  place,  v/as  taken  in  the 
month  of  June,  but  evacuated  in  lefs  than  a month. 

Since  chat  period,  except  in  the  accidental  poftef- 
fion  of  Banica,  no  attempt  to  conqu'eft  has  been 
made. 

Such  is  the  ftate  of  the  Britiffi  part  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, as  far  as  refpeds  conqueft  and  progrefs  of 
arms  (March  i ft,  1797).  ^ 

It  is  only  fince  the  arrival  of  his  excellency  Sir  4.  But\(h 
Adam  Williamfon,  (May,  1795)  that  our  govern- 
ment  can  be  faid  to  have  alfumed  any  thing  of  fyft 
tematic  form.  Previous  to  that  period,  every 
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commanding  officer  adopted,  In  his  ovvm  diftrid,  fucH 
meafures  as  he  pleafed. 

Certain  articles,  fettled  and  figned  at  St.  James’s, 
in  the  month  of  February,  1793,  between  the  mi- 
niflry  and  feveral  refpevflable  planters  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  recommended  to  general  Williamfon 
by  his  inajefly,  have  been  efteemed  as  a capitulation, 
not  only  of  the  places  furr^ndered,  but  of  all  chofe 
which  may  hereafter  by  any  means  wliatever  f ome 
into  the  poffeilion  of  Great  Britain.  By  chofe  ar- 
ticles it  is  exprefsly  agreed,  that  our  religion,  con- 
flitution,  and  laws,  as  well  as  the  taxes  exiiiingand 
paid  by  the  colony,  before  the  year  17^9,  (liall  fuffer 
no  alteration.  It  follows  of  courfe  ffiat  the  former 
government  and  admihidratlon  ffiouli  be  com- 
pletely re-eflabliffied.  But  this  has  been  carried 
into  effecl  only  in  fome  parts,  fo  that  a motley 
fyftemi  has  arifen,  and  Engliffi  inftitutions  are  mixed, 
and  fometimes  claffi  with  the  French  conftitu.ion.  I 
fliall  curforily  examine  the  different  heads  mentioned 
in  the  appendix. 

It  appears  that  the  care  of  all  the  regulations, 
which  the  prefent  circumflances  may  require,  is 
left  by  LTiinifiry  entirely  in  the  jurifdidlion  of  the 
governor.  He  is  indeed,  or  ought  to  be,  affifted 
by  fix  planters,  taken  from  the  three  parts  of  the 
Ifland,  who  compofe  his  privy  council,  for  matters 
of  adminidradon  and  police.  This  is  a new  infdtu- 
tion  extremely  plaufible  in  theory,  but  not  fo  ufeful 
in  practice.  Firft,  becaufe  it  is  now  more  difficult 
than  ever  to  compofe  that  council  of  men  of  real 
abilities,  and  perfedly  free  from  felf  intereil  and 
pardalides.  2dly.  Becaufe  it  has  no  authority  j the 
governor  may,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  take  its  advice, 
jdiy.  It  had  fome  influence  under  Sir  Adam  Wil- 
liamfon j at  other  times,  as  many  Englifh  military 
men  are  accuflomed  to  fee  a check  in  civil  inftitu- 
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tions,  coldnefs  and  neglefl  fometimes  bordering  up- 
on jealoufy  or  fcorn  have  been  perceived.  At  all 
times,  intruders  and  intriguers  have  had  more 
weight  than  the  privy  council;  nay,  regulations 
exift  in  the  very  records  of  the  court,  written  or 
correfted  in  the  margin  by  the  mifcreants  who 
fuo:gell:ed  and  obtained  them  for  their  own  be- 
nedt. 


The  governor  has  all  the  powers  which  were 
formerly  divided  between  the  governor-general  and 
the  intendant ; a burthen  too  heavy  for  any  man, 
whatever  may  be  his  abilities  ; (lill  more  fo  for  a 
military  man,  a flranger  in  the  country,  a ftranger 
to  the  laws,  and  fometimes  to  the  language;  at  a 
period  too  when  adlive  war  muft  be  carried  on,  and 
when  all  the  branches  of  adminiftration  and  police 
require  to  be  re-eftablifhed  anew. 

Thus  the  old  fyftem  of  our  adminifl:ration  is 
fdtered.  The  agent  general,  or  the  commiTary 
general  of  the  treafury,  has  no  other  power  or  charge 
but  to  pay  accounts  v/here  he  finds  the  fignature  of 
the  general.  It  it  fhoiild  happen  that  he  is  not  a 
competent  judge  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
expence  ; if  in  the  hurry  of  immenfe  bufinefs  he  is 
either  mifiaken  or  artfully  deceived,  the  commiflary 
general  has  no  right  to  make  an  objecfiiion.  Befides, 
no  formalities  are  preferibed,  no  precautions  are 
taken,  at  a time  when  they  are  more  than  ever 
necefiary.  The  money  of  his  majefty  is  difpofed  of 
by  the  governor  exadlly  as  if  it  were  his  own;  and 
fignatures  may  be  extorted,  at  unguarded  times, 
which  may  enable  mifcreants  to  fecure  millions  for 
themfeives. 

The  fecretary  of  the  governor  has  very  large 
fees  for  all  expeditions,  and  always  a very  great  in- 
fluence. This  has  in  a great  meafure  been  one  of 
the  great  caufes  of  abufive  cxpcnce.  Civil  places 
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unheaal  of  were  created ; military  corps  of  ofnC^r> 
formed  and  paid,  which  have  few;  or  are  without  a 
foldier.  Even  cofnmiflions,  both  civil  and  inilitaryy 
were  ridiculoufly  given  for  places  vC^hieh  are  yet  in 
the  power  of  the  enemy  f d j. 

7.  Thejiidicialfyftemhasbeen  re-eftabllflied  muchin 
Courts.  fame  form  as  formerly  (as  alfo  all  the  miniflerial 
officers  belonging  to  it);  a fuperior  council  at  Port- 
au-Prince,  as  alfo  an  inferior  court  of  common  law* 
Inferior  courts  likewife  at  Jeremy,  at  St.  Marcs,  and 
at  the  Mole,  inftead  of  Port  Depaix*  The  pro- 
ceedings are  the  fame,  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes, 

‘ as  they  were  before  1787.  They  are  determined 
by  the  ancient  laws,  as  far  as  new  regulations  do  not 
interfere.  The  falaries  of  «‘he  members  of  the  fu- 
perior council  are  Icvooo  livres,  thofe  of  the  prefi- 
dent  and  attorney  general  had  been  fettled  at  25,000 
livres;  thefe  indeed  had  fetured  to  themfelves  cer- 
tain new  fangled  fees,  whic!^  might  have  become  ex- 
orbitant, but  which  were  fipprelfeJ  \ chief  jufcice 
was  eftabliffied,  and  as  hib  falary  v/as  pretended  to 
be  fixed  by  the  miniftcr  at  90,000  livres,  the  at- 
torney general  claimed  the  fame  annual  fum,  and 
Was  not  refufed. 

The  courts  of  admiralty  have  not  been  re-efla- 
bliflied  ; only  a commiffioii  has  been  appointed  by 
the  governor,  of  which  the  late  agent  general  was 
the  principal  member,  to  decide  upon  the  cafes  of 
interlope  and  fmuggling. 

s.  Martial  confcquence  of  fome  jealoufy  or  other  of  the 

Uw.  civil  power,  government  was  betrayed  into  a pro- 
clamation of  martial  law  (of  which  the  Bridfh  mi- 
litary men  feem  to  be  extremely  fond)  pretended  to 
be  dirc61:ed  by  his  majefly,  the  firft  effedl  of  which 
(how  warrantable  1 cannot  fay)  was  to  fufpend  every 

(a)  Namefv,  of  colonels  of  negro  corps  for  almoft  all  the  parlfhes 
in  the  north  j iOi  all  thvl'e  ihefecictary  had  his  fee. 
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funftlon  of,  the  courts.  But  to  thefe  the  governor 
has,  after  nuny  #mnplaints,  again  allowed  a fcanty 
precarious  portion  of  their  former  jurildiflion. 

The  fmallell  knowledge  of  the  conftitution  of 
our  government  would  have  prevented  this  midake. 

The  promulgation  of  martial  law  (in  the  fenfe  in 
which  it  has  been  underhood  here)  can  only  ()e 
neceiTary  in  a country  where' the  military  is  natu- 
rally fubordinate  to  the  civil  power,  and  only  ad- 
mitted under  emergencies  where  adlive  and  forcible 
. authority  is  required  to  quell  public  diforders.  In 
this  country,  government  being  entirely  military, 
and  the  civil  power  in  hridl  llibordination  to  it, 
martial  law  is  an  abfurdity;  as  much  an  abfurdity 
as  it  would  have  been  under  the  abfolute  govern- 
ment of  William  the  Ballard.  The  formal  exillence, 
however,  of  martial  law,  puts  a hop  to  the  legal  re- 
drefs  of  ail  civil  or  criminal  injuries.  If  the  fubjedl 
may  hill  expedl  perfonal  fafety  from  the  fvvord,  he 
fulFers  in  his  property.  Other  inconveniences  re- 
fulting  from  its  rule  may  be  eafily  perceived,  as 
upon  reprefentation  made,  in  an  inftance  where  a 
wrong  exertion  of  power  had  been  exercifed,  the 
anfwer  returned  was,  that  in  time  of  martial  law  the 
governor  might  do  whatever  he  pie,  afedy  and  the  courts 
had  no  right  to  reprejent. 

The  duty  of  odlroi  is  raifed  at  the  Englilli  cullom  *9, 
houfes ; a commilTion  of  five  per  cent,  is  granted  to  Eevenu^. 
^the  colledlor  i a charge  mucirgreater  than  the  former 
falary  of  the  receivers.  The  duty  upon  exporta- 
tions is  the  fame  as  formerly  for  Britillr  vefiels,  but 
double  for  the  xAmericans.  The  latter  pay  alfo  the 
duties  preferibsd  by  the  law  of  17S4,  and  the  ^ 
Occident  demefne  duty  only,  at  the  rate  of  per 
cent. 

The  following  is  a return,  which  I have  from 
good  aiuhorky,  of  the  duties  collected  from  the 
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doth  of  February  1795  to  the  29th  of  February 
1796: 

L • S»  O • 

At  Port-aU' Prince  — 1,447^088  ,6  5 


,T  ■ 

Sterling  — 

£•  4i>763 

3 I 

Jeremy  about  — 

42,000 

Mole  and  St.  Marcs  — 

2,090 

— — , 

Total  flerling  — 

3 I 

' The  duty  of  ocftroi  upon  houfes  and  negroes  has 
never  been  colkdbed. 

The  municipal  and  ciirial  duties  are  only  col- 
]e(5led  at  Jeremy,  and  expended  privately  in  the 
diftrlT. 

It  is  obferved  that  Jerexny,  Grand  Bois,  Mir- 
balais,  and  Larcahaye,  pay  very  great  voluntary 
taxes  for  the  expences  of  their  defence;  at  Jeremy, 
a pretty  regular  municipal  adminiftration  exifts  on 
that  account.  In  the  other  places  they  are  gene- 
rally collefced  and  managed  by  the  officers  com- 
manding. At  Port‘au-Prince,  a general  infpedlor 
of  police,  who  is  alfo  pro  void  general  of  Mareffialfea, 

• raifes  taxes  on  the  inns,  taverns,  gaming-houfes, 
retailers  of  liquors,  and  even  upon  the  common 
fellers  at  the  market  place,  for  fome  purpofes  of 
the  police.  The  public  expe61:s  that  thefe  gen- 
tlemen will,  one  day  or  other,  fairly  account  to 
proper  authority  for  both  the  receipts  and  expen- 
diture. 

Far  the  greater  part  of  the  expencc  is  fupplied  from 
the  royal  treafury  of  England.  I cannot  pofitively 
Hate  the  amount,  but  I am  informed  from  proper 
authority,  that  it  has  fometimes  exceeded  900,000 
'dollars  a month. 

Governor  Williamfon,  a man  formed  by  nature  to 
be  the  comforter  of  misfortune,  favv  with  pity  the 
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diflreffes  of  many  families^  fallen  fmm  wealth  into 
mifery  an:l  want.  In  alleviation  of  thefe  calamities, 
he  granted  fuch  afinall  allowance,  which,  from  par- 
ticular confiderations,  and  in  fome  inllances  by  dint 
of  importunity  or  impofidon,  was  enlarged  in  favour 
of  lome  individuals;  an  expence  which  (as  the  late 
agent  general  ufed  to  fay)  was  very  little,  and  too 
honourable  for  the  Britilli  nation,  and  too  well  fuited 
to  attach  the  French  to  their  government,  to  be  ever 
withdrawn  ; vet  in  latter  times  it  has  been  mod 
unmercifully  and  i judicioufly  abridged,  though  more 
proper  objedls  of  reform  and  retrenchment  have  not 
been  meddled  with. 

I mud  here  take  notice  of  what  relates  to  the 
edates  of  abfentees,  aftually  fuppofed  to  be  in  the 
territory  of  the  republic.  The  proceeds  of  thefe 
have  been  direeded,  by  an  ad  of  parliament,  to  be 
fequedered,  and  depofited  in  the  hands  of 'govern- 
ment, for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  ; a meafure 
which  may  afford  a temporary  aid  in  defraying  of 
expence.  General  Williamfon  had  fettled  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  bufinefs  as  well  as  he  could,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  ad  of  parliament.  But 
it  has  fo  happened,  that  the  managers  have  not  been 
compelled  to  render  an  account;  or,  if  they  have, 
they  ail  (except  one)  had  fo  artfully  arranged  the 
bufinefs,  tiiat  after  admitting  great  receipts,  they  dill 
appeared  to  be  creditors j a circumdance  certainly 
very  extraordinary,  but  which  has  never  yet  been 
properly  invedigated.  In  confequence  ofthis,  in- , 
tereded  perfons  propofed  anodier  method  of  ma- 
nagement, namely,  the  farming  of  all  thole  edates  ; 
but  as  the  very  lame  perfons  v/ere  to  be  appointed 
for  this  purpofe,  they  took  care  to  make  themdlves 
perfed  mailers  of  the  management,  to  free  them- 
felves  from  the  fnackles  of  formalities,  and,  that  no 
controul  might  reftrain  them,  they  extorted  a pro- 
hibition, foroidding  the  courts  to  take  cognizance 
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of  the  affairs  which  ccncerned  the  abfentces.  The 
leafes  have  been  executed  in  a fuitable  nnanner,  in 
a manner  quiie  arbitrary  and  oppreflive.  I will  not 
take  notice  of  the  wrongs  and  complaints  which 
refound  from  all  quarters  ; but  1 can  fay  candidly, 
that  the  rents  will  not  amount  to  the  fixth  or  , fifth 
of  the  real  produce,  and  that,  though  the  greater 
number  of  abfentees  may  be  ruined,  the  benefit  ac- 
cruing to  the  public  will  not  be  great. 


Id. 


Produce. 


The  above  return  flates  the  exportations  from 

Port  aii-Prince,  that  is,  from  Larcahaye,  Grand- 

bois,  and  Mirbalais,  for  the  fame  period  of  a year 

and  nine  days,  as  follows : 

0 


Coffee  — 

Brown  fugar  from  Lar- 
cahaye — — 

Clayed  ditto,  from  ditto 
Melaffes,  hogflieads  — 
Ditto,  tierces  • - 

Cotton  — ■ — 

Indigo  ~ — 

PI  ides  “ . — 


8,660,416  pds.  wgt. 

9>^46>439 

12,032 

3^229 
1 28  I 
609,300 
6,072 

3>^54 


There  is  no  produce  at  tlie  Mole,  or  at  St, 
Marcs. 

I am  not  able  to  ftate  the  produce  of  Jeremy, 
which  is  almoft  entirely  in  coffee ; but  as  it  has 
been  feen  that  the  duties  coiieded  there  exceed  diofe 
colle6led  at  Port-au-Prince,  the  produce  mull  be 
alfo  more  ccnfiderable. 

51.  Cora-  The  produce  of  Port-au-Prince  (in  the  period 
waticci  above  mentioned)  has  been  exported  by  Bri- 

t\[b  veffels  bound  to  Britifh  ports  — 5 B 

By  foreign  ditto,  to  foreign  ditto  ' — 186 

I have  no  returns,  either  of  importations,  or  of 
the  fliips  trading  in  other  places. 

Though 
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Though  it  appears  reafonable  that  the  Aimencan 
trade,  which  feeds,  the  Britidi  colony,  fhould  be  en» 
couraged,  it  lies  adliially  under  very  great  rcilric- 
cions  as  to  importations,  after  having  been  much 
indulged  under  general  Willianifon.  The  confe- 
quence  is,  that,  at  the  prefent  moment,  the  price  of 
bread  is  raifed  more  than  double,  and  the  ftores  at 
Jeremy  and  Port-au-Prince  are  full  of  produce,  for 
which  there  is  no  demand. 

The  colonial  fea  trade  Js  almoft 'entirely,  anni- 
hilated by  the  brigand  privateers,  and  chieQy  by  the 
barges  of  Leogane  and  Gonaives,  which  find  flielter 
in  places  where  our  fliips  cannot  purfue  them.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  thefe  barges  are  moilly  manned 
by  our  very  Tailors,  who  deferted  to  the  republick 
for  want  of  employment,  while  fmali  vefTels  might 
have  been  fitted-  out  for  the  protection  of  our 
coafts. 

Since  the  declaration  of  war  with  the  Spaniards  (i^), 
cattle  and  meat  begin  to  be  very  fcarce  at  the 
Mole,  St.  Marcs,  and  Jeremy  j Port-au-Prince  being 
yet  tolerably  fuppiied  from  the  limits  of  Mirbalais 
and  Grand -bois. 

All  articles  of  confumption  are  exceedingly  dear, 
lefs  from  fcarcity  than  from  the  diminiflied  value 
of  money,  in  confequence  of  the  immenfe  mafs 
brought  into  circulation,  on  account  of  the  expences 
of  government. 

The  population  of  the  whites  is  much  decreafed  12-  Popu- 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  ifland,  as  might  be  expe6led, 
from  the  malTacres,  the  hardiliips,  and  tlie  emigra- 
grations  which  have  taken  place ; though  feveral 
have  returned  to  the  ports  in  pofTefTion  of  the  Bri- 
tifh,  and  a great  number  of  emigrants  from  France 

(«)  Great  hopes  have  been  cntertainfci  of  the  good  difpofitlon  of  the 
Spanifh  colonifts.  Jt  is  likely  that  if  a great  force  had  bc(?n  leady  to 
uflift  them,  they  might  have  exerted  thenii'elves  in  our  favour  ; "but 
kOw  all  our  expectations  on  that  account  have  vaniflied. 
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have  fought  employment  in  the  colony,  the  popu- 
lation is  ftill  compararively  inconfiderable.  The 
emigrants  from  Old  France  are,  in  general,  brave 
men,  good  officers,  and  in  that  refpedl  extremely 
ufeful ; but  not  having  property  in  the  iiland,  they 
have  not  the  fame  intereft  in  theTpeedy  renilabliih- 
ment  of  order  and  tranquillity  as  m the  conti- 
nuance of  war,  during  which  they  expedf  to  retain 
their  employment  and  its  profits.  The  planters, 
in  defpair  of  ever  regaining  theij^  eftates,  are  in  a 
great  mcafure  under  a limilar  influence.  Prefent 
advantages  have  become  the  principal  aim ; the 
permanent  interefl;  of  the  colony  only  a fecondary 
cbjedl. 

The  population  of  the  people  of  colour,  during 
the  revolution,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  much  di- 
minlilied.  Thofe  expelled  from  Jeremy  are  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  republic.  Though  under  the 
Britiffi  government  they  are,  in  general,  treated 
with  more  kindnefs,  and  admitted  to  more  equality, 
than  before  the  revolution;  though  in  feme  places, 
or  under  certain  circuuTLances,  they  have  been  ufed 
exadly  as  the  whites,  a great  part  of  them  conti- 
nued  in  the  fame  views  and  difpofitions  which  have 
adluated  them  during  the  revolution.  Drdly  de- 
fercions,  plots,  and  treacheries,  are  difeovered.  Even 
one  of  diem,  who  has  the  merit  of  having  preferved 
and  furrendeied  to  the  Fnglifn  a very  rich  parifli, 
and  has  ftiil  the  chief  command  of  it,  has  been 
obliged  to  ufe  great  j'everity  towards  great  numbers 
of  people  of  this  clafs.  if  ever  the  period  comes, 
when  durable  peace  is  to  be  fettled  in  this  colony, 
one  of  the  points  of  nicefl  management  will  ccnfill: 
in  arranging  the  concerns  of  diat  intermediary  tribe 
of  men. 

in  the  prefent  iinfettled  fl^te  of  the  colony,  it  had 
been  thought  proper  that  no  emancipations  Hiould 
be  granted  by  government,  and  governor  WiihaiU' 

fon 
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fon  had  agreed  to  it;  but  fome  have  been  extorted 
by  deception  and  importunity. 

The  population  of  the  negroes;  in  the  whole  co- 
lony, may  be  fuppofed  to  be  reduced  to  much  lefs 
than  one-half  of  what  it  was  before  the  revolution 
from  various  caufes,  from  war,  from  failure  of  im- 
portation, from  diforders,  and  from  ficknefs,  with- 
out means  of  attendance  and  cure,  during  a conrfe 
of  fix  years.  In  parts  under  the  Britiih  govern- 
ment, fome  of  thefe  caufes  have  operated,  fo  that 
the  eftates  are  greatly  reduced  in  point  of  produce, 

- from  want  of  hands  to  work  them.  Though  fome 
alteration  mav  be  remarked  in  the  fubmiinon  of 
negroes,  yet  it  is  amazing  that  it  fhould  have  fub- 
fifled  as  it  has,  notwithftanding  the  examples  and 
allurements  of  the  republican  fyftem  daily,  almofl, 
under  their  eyes. 


The  principal  religious  eftablirtiment  has  under- 
gone no  alteration.  There  is  a prefect  at  Port-au- 
Prince.  The  churches  are  filled  by  the  fame  prieds, 
or  fuch  as  have  been  vacated  have  been  fupplied 
with  others,  and  the  worfliip  and  fervice  are^per- 
form.ed  as  formerly.  However,  all  the  edates  be- 
longing to  the  clergy,  or  to  the  hofpltals,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  republicans,  except  the  houfe  of  mif- 
fion  at  Port-au-Prince. 

It  is  with  - grief  one  is  obliged  to  obferve,  that 
the  vifitations  of  God  have  been  inefFedlual  againd 
irreligion  and  profligacy  of  manners,  as  mifery  has 
not  checked  the  habits  of  luxury.  On  the  contrary, 
corruption  and  libertinifm  feem  to  have  taken 
deeper  roots,  being  cherifhed  by  the  wicked  prin- 
ciples preached  by  the  French  revolutionids. 


^3; 

Religion. 


I 


With  regard  to  the  military  edabliiliment,  it  is  .14- 
undeniable  that  the  prefent  circumdances  required 
a great  alteration  from  the  old  fydem.  Exterior 
defence  is  become  needlefs,  by  the  fuperiority  of 
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the  Brltifh  navy ; but  all  the  pofts  require  to  be 
fortihfd  againft  interior  attacks.  A great  colonial 
force  was  alfo  indirpenfiblej  as  it  v/as  .rightly  fore- 
feen  that  reinforcennenrs  adequate  to  our  wants 
could  not  be  expected  fom  Europe.  Happily, 
the  trial  made  of  negroes,  under  the  command  of 
an  excellent  officer,  has  given  great  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs  from  this  quarter. 

The  ancient  corps  of  the  Marffialfea  was  new 
modelled  into  a regiment  of  cavalry.  It  was  com- 
pletely officered;  but  the  number  of  privates  could 
not  be  completed,  fo  that  it  was  extremely  expen- 
five,  without  being  of  any  real  fervice.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  reduced  to  four  companies  of  people 
of  colour,  and  even  thefe  not  complete.  The  Mar- 
ffialfea  was  then  re-eftablilhed,  according  to  the 
ancient  plan,  but  mucli  beyond  the  number. 

A legion  was  formed  at  Port-au-Prince,  com- 
pofed  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  chevaux 
legers.  It  is  pretty  numerous  and  very  lerviceable, 
but  not  complete,  though  from  time  to  time  re- 
cruited from  England. 

Another  was  attempted  to  be  formed  at  St. 
Marcs,  but  it  went  on  flowly,  and  it  is  now  fo 
weak,  that  the  number  of  officers  is  very  little  ffiort 
of  that  of  the  privates.  Another  at  the  Moie  is 
alfo  very.  weak.  LaiViy,  one  at  Jeremy,  which,  as 
it  could  not  be  recruited,  is  now  entirely  fupprelied. 
The  population  of  whites  is  very  low^ ; thofe  ca- 
pable of  ferving  are,  on  one  fide,  aveiTe  to  the  fe- 
verity  of  difcipline,  or,  on  the  other,  find  lo  much 
more  profitable  employment  in  ferving  vheh  the 
planters,  for  the  particular  defence  of  a difiridb, 
particularly  Jeremy,  that  they  do  not  think  of  en- 
Ming. 

Emigrants  from  Leogane,  and  other  republican 
quarters  of  the  colony,  have  been  formed  into  corns, 
but  rather  wfih  a view  of  afliiling  them  witl'^^ 

than 
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tlian  for  the  fake  of  real  fervice ; yet  field  officers 

m 

have  been  appointed  for  thefe  corps,  which  fcarcely 
deferve  the  appellation  of  companies. 

The  eftabliHiment  of  negro  corps  was  regulated 
by  governor  Williamfon.  The  fyftem  of -free-com- 
panies  was,  perhaps,  the  mod:  proper,  either  with 
refpe6l  to  ceconomy,  or  on  account  of  better  fer- 
vice, but  by  reafons  too  obvious  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  determine,  that  each  parifli  fliould  have  a 
corps  of  chajfeurs  of  five  hundred  men,  officered 
by  white  gentlemen.  The  negroes  were  required  • 
to  be  fupplied  by  the  planters,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  out  of  fifteen,  male  or  female.  They  were  to 
be  paid  for  by  government  at  the  rate  of  240  dol- 
lars a head. 

However,  fome  parifhes  have  two  of  thefe  corps, 
fo  that  the  planters  complain  of  being  forced  to 
contribute  beyond  what  the  regulation  preferibes: 
fome  of  the  corps  alfo  exceed  the  number,  being 
near  a thoufand,  while  others  are  incomplete  ; yet, 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  necefiity  of  a numerous 
force  of  that  kind  is  an  excufe  for  ftretchins:  out' 
the  rate. 

There  are  two  corps  in  Jeremy,  one  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  two  at  Cioix  des  Bouquets,  one  of  which, 
however,  is  attached  to  the  legion,  one  at  Mirba- 
lais,  two  at  St.  Marcs,  two  at  Larcahaye,  four  un- 
complete companies  at  the  Mole,  and,  at  prefent,  a 
corps  (under  the  name  of  chafieurs  of  the  north)  at 
Banica  (a). 

The  colonels  of  fome  of  thefe  corps  have  ob- 
tained leave  to  form  fome  companies  of  horfe,  a 
very  expenfive  charge,  aiid  feemingly  contrary  to 
the  purpofe  of  thefe  corps,  which  are  defigned  to 

(«)  It  was  a delicate  attempt  to  form  a whole  corps  entirely  of  ne* 
rr'-'es  taken  among  the  brigands,  however  well  affected  they  feemed  to 
Tiie  laft  accounts  from  Banica  ftate,  that  three  or  four  hundred 
p.  .m  have  defeited  to  the  republic,  with  their  arms  and  baggage. 
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pnrfue  the  enemy  through  the  mountains  and  in  the 
woods. 

It  was  in  the  original  plan,  that  the  officers  ffiould 
be,  as  much  as  poffible,  chofen  from  amongft  the 
planters,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  better  acquainted 
widi  the  chara6ler  and  mode  of  managing  negroes, 
than  men  lately  from  Europe ; but  notwithfbanding 
this  intention,  emigrants  have,  been  admitted  in  great 
numbers,  and  even  non-commiffioned  officers  of 
the  regiments  ferving  here  during  the  revolution  (a). 
Thus  it  happens,  that  fome  of  thefe  corps  are  nei- 
ther fo  properly  difeiplined  nor  fo  trudy  as  it  was 
expefted. 

By  the  formation  of  all  thofe  corps,  the  militia  is 
both  fallen  into  diferedit,  and  become  very  ill  com- 
pofed,  though,  in  fabl,  it  was  the  mod  refpedlable 
co^.onial'corps  before  the  revolution;  yet  field-officers 
have  been  appointed  to  command  it.  Britifh  pay 
has  been  allowed  to  both  officers  and  privates ; 
but  though  it  has  been  accepted  of  by  the  officers, 
and  by  fome  companies,  others  have  declined  it. 
This  fervice  is  in  general  very  irregular,  a great 
number  of  citizens  (particularly  all  the  Engiifh) 
cither  finding  means  to  evade  it,  or  caufing  it  to  be 
performed  by  fubftitutes  not  very  trufty. 

The  whole  of  the  colonial  force  is  laid  to  amount 
to  eight  thoufand  men  dn  Britilh  pay.  How  accu- 
rate the  returns  are  I cannot  warrant. 

There  are  diftindl  hofpirals  for  the  colonial 
troops ; but  fome  reform  has  been  lately  made  in 
this  cxpenfive  department. 

Fortifications  have  been  eredled,  and  perhaps 
more  than  were  neceffiuy,  at  all  the  pods. 

Such  is,  in  general,  the  colonial  military  edabliflv 

{aj  Thus  the  battnllon  of  Dillon  (the  former  gr. rrifon  of  the  Mole) 
has  been  drained  of  all  the  men  who  remained,  and  the  officers  have 
been  left  without  a man. 
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ment  at  prefent,  independent  of  Britifh  troops,  and 
of  foreign  troops  in  Britilh  pay. 

Such  is  alfo  the  general  (late  of  the  Britifli  pof- 
felTions  in  St.  Domingo.  Minute  details  would  re- 
quire a large  volume  ; yet  I mud  add,  that  lately 
two  pods  have  been  taken  without  rehdance,  in 
the  Spahida  part  of  the  ifland,  namely.  Saint  luan^ 
near  Banica,  'and  Neyha^  a place  commanding  the 
communicatioti  wio'i  the  fouth  ; but  in  the  prefent 
date  of  our  forces,  perhaps  fuch  remote  pofieflions 
cannot  be  deemed  advantageous,  and  tlae  expence 
of  feeding  them  is  imrnenfe. 

' Jt  appears,  that  by  the  accounts  tranfmitred  from 
- the  colony,  thme  articles  give  great  uirguft,  and  are 
bitterly  complained  of  in  London  ; 

Want  of  progrefs, 

Imrnenfe  expcnce,  and 
Mortality  of  troops. 

The  truth  of  thefe  charges  cannot  be  denied.  ~ 

The  two  former  are  entirely  attributed  to  the  fuc-  oFpro-^” 
eejjive  governor  and  comm.ander  in  chief,  the  latter 
is  imputed  only  to  the  climate.  It  is  necefTary-that 
government  and  the  nation'  be  enabled  to  form  a 
right  judgment  on  points  fo  material ; I fhall, 
therefore,  candidly  explain  the  true  caufes,  as  I have 
been  an  ocular  witnefs  of  the  circumdances. 

With  regard  to  want  of  progrefs;  a memorial, 
dating  the  fituation  'of  the  colony,  and  the  means 
of  fecuring  the  conqued,  was  communicated  to  the 
minidry  lb  early  as  1794.  The  number  of  troops 
neceffary  was  dated  at  15,000  men;  but.it  was 
recommended  that  they  diouid  be  difpatched  in  one 
embarkation,  and  that  it  fliould  be  lb  calculated 
that  they  might  arrive  about  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, a period  when  the  feafon  begins  to  be  tem- 
perate ; but  this,  unhappily,  could  not  be  accom- 
pllfliecL 
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Two  fin  all  reinforcements,  one  of  1,500  and  one 
of  2,000  men,  arrived  at  different  periods.  I'lie 
laft  confffted  of  about  5,000;  but  near  3,000  of 
thefe  were  foreign  cavalry,  troops  very  little  capable 
of  being  ferviceable  in  a country  interfedled  with 
fteep  mountains,  and  covered  with  thick  woods.  It 
was  found  not  pofTible  to  mount  them  inffantly  on 
landing,  and  as  by  their  terms  of  fervice  they  could 
not  be  forced  to  ferve  on  foot,  tffey  became  in  a 
manner  ufelefs.  The  Britifli  troops,  of  the  three 
reinforcements,  were  newly  recruited  foldiers,  en- 
tirely raw  and  unformed,  v/ith  the  majority  of  officers 
jull  entered  into  the  fervice.  Laftly,  all  thole 
troops  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  a feafon 
when  the  Englilli  fuppofe  that  every  kind  of  exer- 
tion is  fatal  to  Europeans,  and  which,  in  fadl,  is  the 
Icaft  proper  for  the  fervice  of  the  field.  Thus  it 
has  been  imagined  that  it  was  necelfary  to  wait  a 
feafon  fitter  than  the  prefent  for  operations ; the 
troops  have  confequently  been  quartered  in  the 
garrifons,  and  difeafe  has  invariably  deferoyed  them 
before  they  were  ufefully  employed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  officers  do  not  ap- 
pear to  haxc  had  a proper  idea  of  the  fpecies  of  war 
calculated  for  this  country.  They  faw  an  extenfive 
territory,  apparently  difficult  for  military  operation  j 
they  eflimated  the  number  of  the  enemy  according  to 
the  number' of  the  negroes,  on  a fuppofidon  that  they 
WTre  equal  to  troops  from  Europe.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  made  a difference  between  w'ar  here 
and  war  in  Europe,  with  difficulty  perfuading 
themfclves  that  a handful  of  whites  is  capable  of 
routing  an  army  of  negroes  without  courage  or  dif- 
cipline,  ill  armed,  and  worfe  commanded 

Laflly,'  there  dges  not  appear  to  have  been  a 

) Thofe  advantages  really  exifted  ; but  the  more  the  a(51iial  ope- 
pations  are  delayed,  tlie  more  ihey  will  be  duniiiia:ied,  as  the  bi  igands 
^re  daily  dirdpliiied. 

plan ; 
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plan;  private  views  feem  to  have  directed  the  few 
operations  v/hich  were  attempted ; for  inllance,  at 
the  time  that  Port-au-Prince  was  attacked  and  taken 
pofiTeffion  of,  the  whole  French  republican  govern- 
ment and  force  were  at  Port  Depaix.  That 
town  was  not  then  in  a (late  of  defence;  the  gavrifon 
was  a6lualiy  (carving  ; it  faw  no  poffibility  of  re- 
treat, as  the  two  adjoining  pariilies  to  the  eaft  and 
fouth  were  in»  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Englilli  in  poffeflion  of  the  weft.  Thus  the  conqueft 
was  eafy,  and  it  would  have  been  dccifive,  by  cutting 
Oif  communication  between  the  north  and  the  reft 
of  the  ifland;  and  it  further  may  be  obferved,  that 
had  the  republican  government  been  once  deftroyed, 
the  negroes  and  mulattocs,  without  head  or  dire6tion,, 
had  funk  into  a ftate  of  defpondency ; the  Cape 
would  have  become  an  eafy  conqueft  on  the  arrival 
of  the  firft  reinforcement,  and  its  fituation  to  wind- 
ward, by  commanding  the  whole  ifland  and  the  fea, 
is  of  great  confequence.  Port-au-Prince  offered 
none  of  chofe  advantages.  But  the  conqueft  of  it  was  s 
preferred,  becaufe  there  was  a large  fleet  in  the  har- 
bour loaded  with  goods,  a rich  booty  for  the  conque- 
rors. The  attempt  againft  Leogane,  the  expedition 
of  Bombarde,  w^ere  aifo  advifed  by  private  intcrefted 
views  of  another  kind.  The  former  had  very  un- 
fortunate confequences,  as  the  admiral  was  obliged 
to  be  refitting  at  Jamaica  when  the  laft  reinforce- 
ment arrived  at  the  Mole.  While  he  wasexpefbed, 
the  troops  fuffered,  and  became  fickly  on  board  the 
(hips.  During  this  time  alfo  a republican  fqaadron, 
with  commiflTaries,  troops,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
entered  into  the  Cape  without  oppofitlon. 

The  feeming  independance  of  the  navy  forms  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  land  fervice,  where  the  co- 
operation of  a fleet  is  necefiary  to  the  (uccefs  of  an 
enterprize.  It  is  certain  that  a very  excellent  plan 
v/as  Ibggefted  to,  and  adopted  by  general  Forbes, 

after 
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after  the  return  of  admiral  William  Parker  fi'om 
Jamaica;  but  partly  difgufted  at  having  been  be- 
trayed into  the  unfortunate  attempt  againft  Leogane, 
partly  deceived  by  the  reports  artfully  fent  abroad, 
of  a naval  armament  expected  at  the  Cape,  the 
admiral  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  alTent.  The 
-troops  were  of  coiirfe  difperfed  into  the  garrifons, 
and  fell  vid'ims  to  idlenefs  and  inaftivity  rather  than 
to  the  adual  efieds  of  the  climate.  • » 

With  regard  to  expen ces,  thefe  have  been  im- 
moderate and  exceffive.  But  ftill  fbron^  ar2;ument3 

• /%  c?  o 

may  be  pleaded  in  excufe  of  the  necelTity. 

That  great  expences  were  indifpenfible  in  this 
undertaking,  and  that  the  conqueft  of  St.  Domingo 
was  able  to  repay  with  intereft,  by  the  acceffion  of 
wealth  and  of  commerce,  are  fads  beyond  contra- 
didion.  The  necefiity  of  .fortifying  the  feveral 
polls,  of  forming  the  colonial 'military  eftablifhment, 
independant  of  the  coil  of  Britifli  troops  and  charges 
annexed  to  government,  could  not  fail  to  run  high, 
efpecially  when  every  article  of  materials,'  cloathing, 
and  viduals,  were  fcarce  and  excefilvely  dear.  The 
negro  corps  were  particularly  expenfive,  as  they 
could  not  betrufted  if  liberty  was  not  granted  them, 
and  as  they  could  not  be  taken  from  the  mailers 
v/ithont  an  indemnity.  A careful  adminifiiration 
had  undoubtedly  faved  great  fums ; but  if  fuch  an 
adminiflration  has  not  exifled,  the  fault  may  be  im- 
puted to  the  plan  of  loading  a fingle  man  v/ith  all 
.the  details  of  civil  government,  war,  and  finance, 
a burthen  too  great  for  an  individual,  and  ffill  more 
fo  for  a military  man,  who  can  feldom  be  fuppofed 
fit  for  intricate  bufmefs.  Thus,  if  government  has 
gone  into  excefs,  if  impofitions  and  frauds  have  been 
praclifed  upon  it,  allowances  fliould  be  made  for  the 
fituation  in  which  it  was  placed. 

General  Williamfon,  one  of  the  mofl  virtuous, 
honefl,  generous,  corapafllonatc,  and  benevolent 

men 
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men  exifting,  had  a natural  inclination  to  fcatter 
benefits,  and  was  too  candid  himfelf  to  fufpedliai- 
pofition  in  others.  He  had  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Britifh  arms  in  St.  Domingo  much  at  heart,  and 
was  lenfible  that  the  bed  means  to  accompliili  this 
were  by  endeavouring  to  attach  fincerely  the  PTench 
to  the  fervice  and  government  of  his  majedy. 
Unhappily,  the  Britifh  government  does  not  hold 
out  thole  rnor^l  means,  namely  the  exterior  didinc- 
tions  and  marks  of  honour  which,  in  the  French 
monarchy,  were  employed  with  much  fuccefs  to 
fecLire  attachment,  and  without  expence.  High 
faiaries  and  gratuities  are  the  only  or  ordinary  en- 
couragements and  rewards  in  the  Brinlh  fervice; 
and  general  Vvdiliamfon  having  no  other  at  his 
difirorai,  determined  to  employ  tliem.  Fird,  he 
granted  the  ufual  rates  of  the  Britiih  pay ; the 
other  allowances  were  requeded,  and  feemed  to 
follow  of  courfe.  The  cioathing  of  regiments  is 
efteemed  a perquifite  or  right  of  the  colonel;  this 
and  the  purveyance  of  regimental  hofpicals  were 
infided  upon,  objects  which,  under  the  prefent  cir- 
cumdances,  might  cafily  amount,  and  actually  a- 
mounted  to  the  mod  extravagant  gain.  There  was 
no  pofTibiiiLy  of  refufing  what  was  deemed  ufual  in 
the  army.  The  plurality  of  places  was  aifo  al- 
lowed, and  much  abufed.  Indances  might  be  quoted, 
where  the  faime  officer  was  major  or  captain  of  a 
corps,  and  colonel  of  another,  where  he  had  another 
company.  It  is  faid,  that  ail  the  pay  allowances 
and  profits  of  a coiny  ^y  of  foot  aimount  to  18,000* 
iivres,  thofe  of  a company  ofh;rfe  to  36,000  livres, 
thofe  of  a regiment  ol  fo"t  to  100,000  and  of  horfe 
to  200,000  k.vres,  (the  purveyance  of  cioathing  and 
hofpitals  included)  and  pcriiaps  to  much  mo  'e. 

There  is  a great  error  in  all  this.  * Tnmenfe 
fortunes  are  engroffed,  or  fcandalous  cxpcnce  made 
by  a few  men,  the  gr-arer  j;art  of  the  in  drangers 
to  the  ifland,  while  brave  iicutenancs  and  enffims 
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can  fcarcely  maintain  themfelves,  and  while  <rerpc£l:-» 
able  and  formerly  wealthy  planters,  with  their  fa- 
milies, are  fuffering  from  want.  This  is  even  ag-- 
gravated  by  the  circumPiance,  that  the  majority  of 
thofe  who  reap  fo  great  gains  were  in  the  begin- 
ning in  indigence  and  dlflrefs,  would  be  glad  to  have 
been  employed  for  daily  bread,  and  on  this  footing 
would  have  ferved  with  as  much  zeal,  cheerfuinefs, 
and  loyalty  as  they  do  at  prefent  (a). 

Money  has  been  compared  to  the  dropfy ; the 
more  the  patient  drinks  the  more  he  defires  to 
drinK.  The  facility  of  obtaining  has  opened  a door 
to  ambition  and  rapacity,  and  example  has  perverted 
thofc'  Vv^ho  were  confidered  as  honeft  and  difin-* 
terefled.  But  even  in  excufe  of  this  forne  allow- 
ance may  he  made.  People  fee  thaL.the  efforts  of 
England  in  this  colony  are  faint,  that  the  progrefs 
is'  flow,  that  there  is  little  hopes  of  the  refto ration 
of  culture  and  tranquillity.  Some,  who  have  not 
property  in  expectation,  do  not  look  forward  to 
diflant  prolpefts.  After  ruin,  every  body  finds 
here  an  opportunity  in  fome  meafure  of  repairing 
their  Ioffes,  and  how  long  that  opportunity  willlaft 
they  cannot  forefee.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  more 
than  common  honefty  would  be  needfary  to  refill 
the  temptation! 

The  French  civilians  are  by  no  means  free  from 
the  fame  difpofidon.  Even  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed 
that  the  Engiiih  in  office  are,  during  all  this  profufion 
of  wealth,  negligent  of  themfelves.  That  is  not  by 
'any  means  the  cafe.’  They  confider  St.  Domingo 
as  a conqueft,  and  they  argue,  that  as  conquerors  they 
ought  to  lhare  in  the  prize. 

The  fortifications  of  the  pofts,  the  fliips  hired  and 
armed  for  the  fervice  of  government,  the  carriage  of 
provifions  and  ammunition  to  the  advanced  pofts 

^ (a)  I fiippofe  if  a more  reafonable  plan  of  ceconomy  is  now  at- 
tenapteJ,  it  is  ten  tO  one  that  all  thoie  gentleiii’n  will  withdraw  from 
the  fervice. 

form 
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form  a clafs  of  expences  very  enormous,  and  in 
which  there  has  been  great  abufe,  efpecially  in 
remote  places,  where  the  governor,  not  being  able  to 
fee  with  his  own  eyes,  is  obliged  to  truft  to  reprefen- 
cations  of  others. 

General  Forbes  has  been  fiiocked  at  the  enormity 
of  expence  ; he  has  made  fome  trifling  reforms  ; 
but  he  is  difficulted  in  finding  a more  eflbdlual 
remedy  j for  when  once  a tree  has  acquired  growth 
and  ftrength,  -however  wu'ong  and  irregular  in  its 
difpofidon  and  diredlion,  it  requires  a very  fkilful 
hand  to  lop  the  parafitical  branches,  without  hurt- 
ing or  deilroying  the  exiftence  of  the  tree  itfelf. 

It  is  reported  that  governor  Simcoe,  who  is  al* 
ready  arrived  at  the  Mole,  comes  out  to  a6t  upon 
a plan  of  fl:ri6l  and  regular  oeconomy  (a)  \\  hope 
he  may  be  endowed  with  all  the  qualifications  ne- 
ceffary  for  this  truly  herculean  taflc,  which  I confider 
as  a critical  operation  for  the  colony.  Great 
alarm  is  already  fpread  among  thofe  who  are  highly 
penfioned,  or  in  the  pradlice  of  engrofling  the 
public  money.  Flonefl  well  meaning  men  will, 
as  ufual,  preferve  a refpedlful  diflan^e ; intriguers 
will,  as  ufual,  alfo  crowd  round  him,  and  contrive  to 
fneak  into  his  confidence.  I really  lament  his 
fituadon,  as  I did  that  of  his  refpe<5lablc  predece fibre's; 

I regret  alfo  that  he  is  deprived  of  the  aid  of  two  men 
defigned  to  accompany  general  Abercromby. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  climate  of  the  17.  Mor- 
Weft  Indies  is  'noxious  to  the  conftilutions  ofEu^^  taliiyot^ 
ropeans  (h').  It  muft  not  however  be  fuppofed 

(a)  Certainly  a man  of  capacity  may  reduce  the  expences,  perhaps, 
undtr  one  half;  but  the  plan  talked  of;  hearing  down  the  annual 
afaliance  from  England  to  300,000  1 . iter-l:ng,  amounts  in  my  opinion 
to  an  aflual  dedrudion  ol  theBrliiih  poffeffions  in  St.  Domingo. 

(b)  There  is  an  old  remark,  that  out  of  a given  number,  cue  Spa- 
niard, iw’o  Frenchmen,  and  three  Engliflimcn,  \v  U periHi  in  the  ail  of 
afTimilation ; and  the  different  temperatures  of  Spain,  France,  and 
England,  as  well  as  the  various  degrees  of  intemperance  of  the  three  » 
nations,  agree  with  this  obl'ervation. 

Z that 
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that  the  uncommon' mortality  of  the  troops,  which 
has  taken  place,  is  to  be  entirely  imputed  to  the 
difficulty  of  affimilatlon.  With  proper  manage- 
ment, many  lives  might  have  been  faved  which 
have  been  loft ; nay  the  greater  number  of  deaths 
are  aftually  the  effedtsofa  wrong  treatment. 

It  would  feem,  that  as  miniftry  transfer  the  re^ 
fponfibility  to  governors  and  commanders,  prefcrib- 
ing  no  plan,  but  leaving  all  operations  to  their  own 
choice,  governors  or  commanders,  on  their  part, 
believe  themfelves  acquitted  in  entrufting  the  lives 
of  troops  to  the  care  of  the  medical  ftaff^  yet 
.phyiicians  have  only  the  charge  of  the  adlual  fick ; , 
the  governors  are,  in  reality,  entrufted  with  the 
charge  of  preferving  health,  by  proper  difeipline 
and  proper  management.  The  general  opinions, 
among  the  Britiffi,  upon  this  fubjefl,  are  as  wrong  as 
they  can  be. 

The  foldiers  wear  flannel,  and  are  cloathcd  in  very 
heavy  deaths  of  woollen  cloth. 

They  are  allowed  full  living,  and  a daily  ration 
of  rum. 

They  are  generally  quartered  in  the  towns  upon 
the  coafts,  places  particularly  unhealthy,  and  where 
the  gratifications  of  the  vices  of  drunkennefs  and 
incontinence  are  eafily  attained. 

It  being  fuppofed  that  exertions  of  every  fort 
are  fatal  to  Europeans,  chiefly  in  fummer,  the  fol- 
diers are  kept  in  an  abfolute  ftate  of  inadliyity  and 
idlenefs,  except  the  duty  of  guards  and  fentries., 
which  affords  no  variety  of  exercife  or  amufe- 
ment  (aj. 

(a)  Independent  of  the  dally  rations  of  rnm,  the  foldiers  get  as 
much  of  it  as  they  pleafe.  The  officers  never  watch  upon  this  im- 
portant point  ; nay,  great  numbers  of  officers  fet  the  example  of  daily 
intemperance  and  drunkennefs.  When  thus  overheated,  fever  comes 
upon  tiiCm  j they  are  in  general  treated  in  the  hafpitals  on  a fuppohtloii 
that  their  Itomach  is  debilitated  j cordials  are  poured  in  ; if  a few 
efcape,  and  they  are  not  watched  in  their  c^nvalefcent  Hate,  a relapfe 
generally  carries  them  to  the  grave. 

2 The 
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The  experience  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Domingo  condemns  this  pradlice,  to  which  I am 
able  to  add  an  opinion  of  profelTional  authority.  A 
phyfician  cf  the  Britifli  Itaff,  of  fome  length  of 
fcrvice  and  acquaintance  with  clirnates,  in  a me- 
moir which  I had  the  opportunity  of  periifmg,  has 
proved,  by  conclufive  arguments  drawn  from  ex- 
jperience,  that  the  ordinary  fyftem  of  management 
is  fiich  as  our  enemies  might  advife ; that,  inftead 
of  the  ordinary  equipment,  the  foldier  ought  to  be 
lightly  and  loofely  cloathed,  and  defended  from  the 
cold  of  night,  when  on  duty,  by  a mantle  or  cloak 
rather  than  a blanket ; that  he  Ihould  live  upon  lefs 
full  diet,  and  be  permitted  only  a fmall  and  occa- 
fional  allowance  of  rum ; that  European  foldiers 
fhould  be  quartered  or  cantoned  in  the  country^ 
and  efpecially  In  the  mountains,  which  are  generally 
healthy,  the  colonial  troops  being  employed  in  the 
towns  and  plains;  that  thus  they  would  be  precluded 
from  opportunities  of  acquiring  or  indulging  in  the 
vices  and  licentioufnefs  of  towns  ; that,  though  the 
cooler  feafons  are  preferable  for  the  bufinefs  of  war, 
yet  exertions  of  body  and  mind  are  neceflary  at  all 
times;  and  that,  even  in  fummer,  the  marches  and' 
activity  of  the  field,  under  actual  fervice,  would 
have  fewer  vi6lims  than  the  fyftem  of  indolence 
adopted  at  prefent.  Further,  he  is  of  opinion,  that 
of  fix  men  who  may  fall  in  the  country,  if  one  is  the 
vi6lim  of  climate,  the  other  five  are  facrificed  to 
caufes  which  might  in  general  be  obviated.  Laftly. 
he  fays,  and  the  truth  of  it  is  obvious,  that  our  enemies 
are  by  no  means  formidable ; and  that,  with  proper 
managem.ent,  and  a good  plan  of  condueft,  the  con- 
queft  prefents  little  difficulty.  I pray  to  God  that 
our  future  governors  may  attend  to  this  falutary 
advice. 

It  is  time  to  ftop.  I wifli  this  information  may 
be  ufeful  to  a government  and  to  a nation  to  which 
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I am  much  indebted  and  heartily  attached.  Should 
any  individuals  take  offence  at  my  obfervations,  I 
hope  the  greater  number  will  allow  that  I have  been 
cautious  and  moderate,  and  that  I have  taken  care 
to  throw  the  cloak  of  charity  over  the  fins  of  my 
neighbours. 

March  'iH,  1797. 


April  7th,  1797. 

P.  S.  I am  happy  that  the  time  neceffary  to 
review  and  corredl  this  work  leaves  it  in  my  power, 
after  the  preceding  details,  to  give  fbme  comfort  to 
thofe  who  wifli  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  Britifli  arms 
in  St.  Domingo.  Governor  Simcoe  aflumed  the 
reins  of  government  about  a month  ago,  and  it 
feems  as  if  fevere  trials  had  been  referved  to  put 
his  abilities  to  the  teft.  The  preceding  fupinenefs  of 
government  fuffered  the  brigands  to  colledt  forces 
in  fome  degree  formed  to  difcipline.  They  have 
attacked,  in  better  order  than  ufual,  feveral  polls. 
General  Simcoe  has  oppofed  their  efforts  with 
judgment,  aftivity,  and  fpirit,  and  has  checked 
their  progrefs  effeftually,  wherever  he  has  been 
prefent.  Where  he  has  not  been,  things  have 
happened  fo  affli6ling,  and  fo  extraordinary,  that 
time  only  and  flridl  enquiry  into  the  faCls  can 
enable  a man  of  difcretion  to  form  a judgment  of 
the  real  caufes,  and  of  the  conduct  of  fome  officers. 

' However,  the  fpirit  and  capacity  of  the  governor 
infpire  general  confidence.  Forces  are  arrived  from 
Jeremy,  others  are  expe(^ed  from  Jamaica.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  our  Ioffes  will  be  repaired,  and  the 
infolence  of  tlie  enemy  repreffed.  Before  the  con- 
fufion  of  thefe  events,  governor  Simcpe  had  began 
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to  penetrate  into  the  bufinefs  of  civil  aclminidni- 
tion,  to  inveftigate  the  channels  of  expenditure,  and 
to  inquire  into  the  means  of  eftablilhing  a fydcni 
of  ceconomy,  in  which  he  is  ably  afTifted  by  J. 
Wigglefworth,  efqnire,  the  commilTary-general,  a 
mnn  of  capacity  and  integrity.  Thofe  fincerely 
attached  to  the  profperity  of  St.  Domingo,  fee  with 
indifference  the  approaching  diminution  of  their 
pecuniary  emoluments  while  thofe  eager  only 
in  the  purfuit  of  gain  are  overawed.  Subordination 
alfo  is  reftored.  Thofe  who  had  been  acciiftomed 
to  obje(5l:  to,  or  evade  orders  given  in  a feeble  and 
irrefolute  manner,  now  implicitly  and  inffantly 
obey.  Some  men  of  great  name,  but  of  little  real 
merit,  begin  to  lofe  influence.  Intriguers  flillpuc 
on  the  mafk,  lurk  about,  and  look  for  oblique 
means  of  accefs ; but  they  are  daily  difappointed  ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  not  again  be  able  to 
lay  hold  of  the  reins  of  government. 

In  fliort',  it  is  a fubjedf  of  univerfal  regret,  that 
general  Simeoe  was  not  here  two  years  ago.  We, 
however,  find  ourfelves  happy  in  his  prelence,  at  a 
critical  period  (a  period  perhaps  marked  for  the  de- 
flruflion  of  the  Britifli  colony)  and  we  doubt  not, 
that  if  aflifted  effeTualiy  by  Englaiid,  he  will  ac- 
complifli  the  objeT^of  putting  the  whole  colony 
under  the  dominion  of  his  country. 

(^)  The  privy  council  and  the  fuperlor  council  have  offered  a great 
diminution  of  their  ihlanes  j the  planters  of  Culdefac  have  offered 
their  negroes  to  ferve  as  loidiers  j instances  of  zeal  and  patriotilm 
which  could  not  be  expeded  to  happen  under  a lei’s  popular  and  able 
chief. 
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N.  B.  A livre  St.  Domingo  currency  is  to  a pound  Herling 
as  693  to  20,  therefore  multiply  a fum  of  St.  Domingo  by  20, 
and  divide  by  693,  the  quotient  will  be  the  correfponding  fuin 
fterling,  and  vice  verfa;  that  is,  if  you  multiply  a fum  fterling 
by  693  and  divide  by  20,  the  quotient  will  be  the  fanie  fum  St, 
Domingo  currency. 

A pound  Jamaica  currency  is  to  a pound  fterling,  as  7 to  5. 

A pound  Jamaica  currency  is  to  a livre  of  St.  Domingo,  as 
4 to  99. 

In  both  cafes,  the  rule  is  the  fame.  Multiply  by  5 or  by 
99,  and  divide  by  7 or  by  4,  and  vice  verfa. 
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